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object in getting up this Periodi- 

% ‘ cal, isto furnish a course of Cheap, | 
and Useful reading, of a healthful 
Literary and Moral character, and | 
of such variety as to be adapted to 
the capacities of reading members of alt families. The 
articles published, will generally be short, thereby en- 
abling us to comprehend the greater variety. We shall |; 
devote a brief portion of each number to Valuable 
Statistics, Useful Recipes, Medicine, Anecdotes, &c. 
Among the leading artieles will be a history of the 
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Rise and Progress of Shakerism in the West—Also, [Bags 
a history of the Great Religious Revival or Awaken~ {ge 
EAS ing which took place im Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, | : x 


OS Go Go a Ge 


Keatocky, and Tennessee, some fifty years ago; im whieh will be given 
a description of the Jerking, Falling, Rolling, Barking, and Dancing 
excrcises. This was one of the most remarkable and astonishing re- 
ligious excitements, of which we have any account, since the day of 
Pentecost. We shall also give the reader a series of Biographical 
Sketches of some of the most distinguished men of the world. Among 
which, will also be found the livés of some of the most Amusing and 
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oe — Eccentric geniuses, of ali those who have lived on the historie page, to preetis = we 
pee the present time. We shall also give as mueh of a History-of Oregon, bert: 
| and other parts of the Western World, as can he gathered from the ac- = = 
- one = counts of Travelers. Useful articles on Education, School Teaching, fa 
cageste Cs, will oecupy a prominent place. We shall also present a series ee ; 
«gta: Of articles om English Philology, embracing criticisms on English Compo- ee i 
: one i sition, for the benefit of learners, m speaking and writing the English |Sy-7> 
oe. :, language correctly. Numerous Cuts will be inserted, illustrative of sub- SV + 
see jects presented. In short, we shall spare neither pains nor money, to make xt, 
evsee| our book Useful, Interesting, and Amusing, and suited to the more 
oe ; 








elevated literary taste, and wants of the reading community. 
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The proper stedy of mankind is man.—Pore, 
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im AN—Who is he? What is he? 
Whereishe? And what is his des- 
<' tiny 3 are questions of vital impert- 
ance, te every reficcting mind ; and 
must necessarily ferce themselves 
upon the censideration of évery 
. sentient being. Man may loek with- 
. cout, and, to a certain extent, fill every wish of his expan- 
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aes sive heart, with the enjeyments and emhployments of the 
wa external world; but within is a world ef mechanistic 
= mystery, ‘fearfully and wonderfully made ;’—and as 
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beautiful too, as the wisdom that made it.. What wis- 
dom then in man, te give his centemplative thoughts, to 
wisdom’s fairest work.—All withent, is stampéf with 
mortality ;—but within is enshrined the germ of immor- 
tal youth.— Without,—the transient, fading, dying life:— 
within,—the deathless spirit ef anether world, incarnate 
dwells,—and perchance, is well pleased with its clay 
tenement, while the sunshine of life is scattered around : 
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ex, but when, despeiled by age, and the wintery winds come on apace, piercing 
ope its trembling walls, it longs for its ‘house, not made with hands, eternal 
~ppees| m the Heavens.” 





a Who is Man? 
=~ He isa God. No; net exactly a god. He was ence like a God; for 
; Ged, his Maker, made him in his own beautiful image ; put having 
| **sought out many inventiens,” he is now, more like a Devil. He is not’ 
exactly a Devil; because he is susceptible of retrogression, from his pro- 
essive, inventive wickedness: but his history shows him to be-a kind of 
an-devil,—while the Divinity within, urging him to right actions, makes 
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hime a kimd of Man-god. Thus he seems to stand on nea/ral ground. On 
his right, appears the Angel of Light, urging upon his half willmg atten- 
tion, the duy-spring of hope. On his left, the Spirit of Darkness, pressmg 
te his voluptuous lips, the Sorbidden’ fruit, and saying,—“ Eat, and be as 
gods, for ye shall” net surely die?” To the external man, the tempter’s 
words “are words of pleasantness,”” and he would fain eat, and be a god ; 
but the inner man shyinks aghast, when his eyes are opened upon the ter- 
rific gloom, that enshrouds the prince of the nether world, and he longs 
for his kindsed home, m the realms of fadeless light. 

Man is a lover of good, but a promoter of evil. The God withm, urges to 
Heaven ;—the ged without, urges to Hell. But when the attributes of the 
immortal mind, have called a solemn council, in the judgment hall of the 
inner temple, and liave decided the doubtful strife, in favor of the King- 
dom of Light, and taken the oath of allegiance to the King of that better 
land ;—still, still the eaternal man, crying out—“‘ cast down, but not de- 
stroyed’”—keeps uP the elemental strife for evil, and makes the old castle 
of humanity tremble to the latest hour of its existence. Thus the hidden 
life with Z made to sigh bitterly over the past ;—and trembling for the 
t future, cries out,—“ O ‘wretehed mem that } am! who shali deliver me 
frons this dead body of sin ?” 


What is Man? 


He is an angel incarnate. Hence it is said, that ‘‘amgels are disem- 
hodied spiv..s.” He is Lord of Creation; and his authorivy to rule over 
all, he derived from his Maker, at the time of Creation. 

Fo convince his once celestial, but now terrestrial and infidel mind, and 
make him py in the belief, of a Designing, Creating Power, which we 

+ denominate ,—God spread, in panoramie beanty around him, the vast 
Mi on which he dwells, with all the magnificent worlds of etherial space. 
is is the first imcentive to faith, and the bread foundation, on which 

e rears the superstructure of her Cross. In these, his commfrehensive, 

ah ilosophic mind, cannot but see the mighty energies of a great First 
cea worthy of implicit faish, and unsullied love. Hence, we conclude, 
that God made all things for man, and man for Himself. He not only 
made the Sun to rule the day, and the Moon, the night ; the Stars to re- 

volve in their orbits ; the great Globe, with its series of happy seasons,— 

its ripening fruits,—iis smmging birds,—its flowering meads, and silvery | 
streams ; but he capacitate the immortal mind to comprehend and enjoy a 
is 
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them all : and besotted by sin, must he be, who is not happified by the 
peerless beauty of this Natural World. 

God’s wisdom and power are no where so strikingly exhibited, as in the 
ereation of man’s Moral, Mental, and Physical Faculties, with an ample 
provision of food in His vast sterchouse, peculiarly adapted to the wants 
of each respective faculty. If he has — man the faculty of Veneration, 
He has also given Himself, in all the glory of His creation, as an object 
every way worthy of venerating love. If he has given man the facult 
conscious rectitude, He has opened a field for its exercise, im the ste 
integrity of soul, manifested im ‘“domg to others, as you would that they if 
| should do unto you.” If God has made man sensible of the sublime and [ap 
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Nature, to amuse and exercise the faculty. If he has given him the talent 
of mechanistic skill, he has also exhibited his own mechanical beauties, in 
the frame werk of great Creation ; and by making man a creature of | 
wants, left him to the shear necessity of exercising this talent in combining 
fig leaves for a covering. Hence the excellent wisdem of his plan is seen, 
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in making the Physical wants, and the Physical faculties commensurate. 
He adapted the hand to labor, and dabor to the hand, and commanded man | 
to eat bread in the sweat of his brow. And finally, he made the earth to | 
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bring forth bread, in her fruitful seasons, that the bodily appetites, which } 
he had created, might all be amply gratified. [: 
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“ Where is Man? 


He is far from his native Heaven, amid the turmoil and discord of a sin 
ruined world ;—and ruined, too, through his own instrumentality, ia | 
choosing ‘‘ death rather than life.” 

When five revolving days of Creation work had rolled away, evolving | 
nature stood forth, in all its pristine beauty,—complete,—as now evinced,— jie 
save one great work :—the God-like man was yet a shapeless clod.of nether |f 
earth. But when the sixth auspicious day arose, we in the orient, | 
man came forth from the plastic hand of Creative Wisdom ; erect, digni- | 
fied,—and with a soul adorned with all the matchless graces of its Divine | 
Original, and a mind endowed with all the excellencies of an enriched, 
mental, maturity. In all respects, Adam was the image of , Save in 
dare structure. Thus the morning of man’s career, was bright and | 

autiful, with radiant hope, and celestial love. Angelic hosts celebrated his | 
terrestrial advent, ‘‘and the sons of God shouted for Fe on beholding a 
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— spirit, made perfectly happy in the possession of its blooming, elysian 
ome. , 

"God placed man in blissful Eden ; but the wily old serpent contrived to 
get him out. Thus he lost his fair elysium,—his birth-right,—his inherit- 
ance,—his all ; and falling from his immaculate purity, to the deepest hell 
of moral turpitude,—sin smitten,—self-rebuked,—and law condemned, he 
went forth from the presence of his Maker, a trembling culprit,—a vaga- 
bond amid the mazes of life, wich but one lone Star te cheér his terrible 
night, from Eden to Gethsemane :—‘‘ The Star, the Star of Bethlehem.” 
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What is Man’s Destiny? 


| His destiny is “that bourne, from whence no traveler returns.” The 
conditions on which he will occupy that destiny, depend on. the road or 
course taken to reach it. The journey of life is a Race, through which 
the calamities of time are urging’ the traveler to its terminus. The stream 
of death is accessible by twe routes. At one fording, you reach the sunny 
sou| plains of the Heavenly Canaan ; at the other, the dismal swamps, where 
death for ever reigns, and the dead for ever die. Both roads to these mo- 
mentous termini, are filled with busy, bustling, travelers,—all blessed with 
the mercies of God,—all fed from his bountiful storehouse, and all sur- 
rounded with the enlightening and instructing loveliness of the Natural 
Worlde These roads differ in some essentials.—In the one, the Spirit of 
wickedness reigns, and converts the blessings of God into gratifications to 
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the sensual lusts. Yn the other, Immanuel leads the happy train, 
and the Songs of Sion cheer the pilgrimage on. The cardinal points in 
these two ways, are widely different. In the one, they are Faith, Hope, 
Charity, and Brotherly Love. In the other—Intemperance, Unchastity, 
Robbery, and Murder. The votaries of either are agents at will,—choosing 
or refusing, as best suits their fancy—Both are always accompanied by 
the still small voice, falling in Heavenly accents upon the ear,—“ The wages 
4 of oa are death, but the gift of God is eternal Life, through Jesus Christ 
pees! OUFr rd. . 


Ek, Conclusion. 


Man— Who ishe? An angel of Light or a demon of Darkness. What 
is he? An agent for good or for evil to himself and the world around. 
Whereis he? Ina world of Sighs and Tears, made so, by his own free 
agency. Where is he going? To Heaven or Hell, as best suits his fancy. 

Reader, Ponder ! 
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A Noble Youth. 


Tue following anecdote was related to a gentleman, during a night he 
| Spent in a Senneese in Virginia, some few years ago ‘ 

In De€ember, 17—, towards the close of a dreary day, a woman with 
an infant child were discovered half buried m the snow, by a little Vir- 
ginian, seven years old. The lad was returning from school, and hearing 

‘| the moans of some one in distress, threw down his satchel of books, and 
i repaired to the spot whence the sound proceeded, with a firmness becom- 
ing one of tiper years. Raking the snow from the benumbed body of the 
mother, and using mears to awaken her to a sense of her deplorable con- 
| dition, the noble youth succeeded in getting her upon her feet ; the infant 
nestling on its mother’s breast, turned its eyes towards their youthful pre- 
server and smiled, as it seemed, in gratitude for its preservation. With a 
countenancegilled with hope, the gallant youth cheered the sufferer on, 
himself bearing within his tiny arms the infant child, while the mother 
| leaned for support on the shoulder of her littlé conductor. ‘My home is 
| hard by,”’ would he exclaim, as oft as her spirits failed ; and thus for three 
| miles, did he cheer qnward to a happy haven, the mother and child, both 
of whom otherwise must have perished, had it not been for the humane 
feeling and perseverence of this noble youth. 
; A warm fire and kind attention, soon relieved the sufferer, who, it ap- 
peared, was in search of her husband, an emigrant from New Hampshire, 
a recent purchaser of a farm in the neighborhood of ——-——, near this 
place. Diligent inquiry for several days found him, and in five months 
after, the identical house in which we are now setting was erected, and 
received the happy family. The child grew up to manhood—entered the 
army—lost a litnb at New Orleans, but returned to end his days, a solace 
to the declining years of his aged parents. 
‘Where are they now?” I asked the narrator. . 


“Here,” exclaimed the son. “I am the rescued one—there is my 
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mother, and here, imprinted on my naked arm is the name of the noble 
youth, our preserver !” 
I looked, and read ‘“‘ Winfield Scott.’’ 


nr 0000929 P FBIM Got cc 009 — 
Anecdotes of Dogs. 


I necottecr reading an account of a dog who attempted to save the 
life of a child which had fallen from a boat into the river, which was so 
tapid as to carry the poor little thing swiftly down the current. The dog 
observed the child from the bank, and instantly plunged in; but before he 
could reach the child, which was floating about the middle of the stream, 
the current carried the dog down below the child. rose made one at 
tempt, he came on shore, and went up higher. Still he failed. Again he 
came on land, and ran along the bank still further; yet he fell below the 
child. At length, he ran upon the batik quite a distance above, and plung- 
ing in, directed his course across the river. Now he succeeded. As he 
| swam across, the current carried him down, and by the time’ he had 
3 reached the middle of the river, the current had carried him down to the 
point where the.child was. 
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| _.dm the county of Ulster, Pennsylvania, lived a man, whose name was 
;, LeFevre; he was the grandson of a Frenchman, who was obliged to 
3 | fly his country at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He might well 


| have been called the last of mankind, for he possessed a plantation on the # 
| very verge of the valley towards the Blue Mountains, a place of refuge | 
| for animals of the deer kind. : : 
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meu; This man, having a family of eleven children (a thing by no means 
ee} uncommon in that country), was greatly alarmed one morning at missing 
w=%| the youngest, who was four years of age—he diaeppensdll about ten 
gs o'clock. The distressed family sought after him in the river, and in the 
fields, but to no purpose. Terrified to an extreme degree, they united 
with their neighbors in quest of him. They entered the woods, which 
they beat over with the most scrupulous attention. A thousand times 
ax they called him by name, and were answered only by the echoes of the 








wilds. They then assembled themselves at the mountain of Chatagniers 
(or chesnut-trees), without being able to bring the least intelligence of the 
child. After reposing themselves for some minutes, they formed into dif- 
ferent bands—and night coming on, the parents, in despair, refused tu re- 
turn home, for their fright constantly increased by the knowledge they had 
of the mountain cats, an animal so rapacious, that the inhabitants cannot 
always defend themselves against their attack. They Shatipeinted to their 
@| imagination the horrid idea of a wolf, or some other dreadful animal, de- 
| vouring their darling child—* Derick, my poor little Derick! where art 
m=m| thou ?” frequently exclaimed the mother, in the most poignant langu 
ee) but all was of no avail. As soon as day-light appeared, they renewed 
m4 their search, but as unsuccessfully as the preceding day. Fortunately an 
irs Indian, laden with furs, coming from an adjacent village, called at the 
#4 house of Le Fevre, intending to repose himself there, as he usually did 
evs! on his traveling through that part of the country. He was much sur- 
rised to find no one at home but an old Negress, kept there by her in- 
rmities. ‘‘ Where is my brother?” said the Indian. ‘Alas !” replied 
the Negro woman, “he has lost his little Derick, and all the neighborhood 
are employed in looking after him in the woods.” It was then three 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘Sound the horn,” said the Indian, “and try 
eee, and call thy master home—I will find his child.”” The horn was sounded ; 
and as soon as the father returned, the Indian asked him for the shoes 
and stockings that little Derick had worn last. He then ordered his Dog, 
which he brought with him, to smell them—and then taking the house for 
his center, he described a circle of a mile, semi-diameter ; ordering his 
Dog to smell the earth wherever he led him. The circle was not com- 
pleted, when the sagacious animal began to bark. This sound brought 
some feeble ray of hope to the disconsolate parents. The Dog followed 
the scent, and barked again ; the party pursued him with all their speed, 
but soon lost sight of fem in the woods. Half an hour afterwards they 
heard him bark again, and soon saw him return. The countenance of the 
te Dog was visibly altered ; an air of joy seemed to animate him, and 
is gestures seemed to indicate that his search had not been in vain. “I 
am sure he has found the child!” exclaimed the Indian—But whether 
dead or alive, was at present a cruel state of . The Indain then 
followed his Dog, who led him to the foot ob shares tree, where lay the 
child in an enfeebled state, nearly approaching death. He took it tenderly 
in his arms, and hastily carried it to the disconsolate parents. 

Hoppily, the father and mother were in some measure prepared to re- 
ceive their child. Their joy was so great that it was more than a quarter 
of an huur before they could express their gratitude to the kind restorer 
3; of their child. Words cannot express the affecting scene. After*they had 
axate | bathed the face of the child with their tears, they threw themselves on the 
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neck of the Indian, whose heart in unison melted with theirs. Their ‘om 
gratitude was then extended to the Dog—they caressed him with inex- 
pressible delight as the animal, who, by means of his sagaeity, had found 
their beloved offspring ; and conceiving that, like the rest of the group, he 
must now stand in need of refreshment, a plentiful repast was prepared 
for him, after which he and his master pursued their journey; and the 
company mutually pleased at the happy event, returned to their e 

‘habitations, highly delighted with the kind Indian and his wonderful. Dog.: 


Perseverance. 
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A person, who suspected that a minister of his acquaintance was not [ 

sufficiently Calvinistic, went to him and said, ‘‘ Sir, I am told that you are 
against the perseverance of the saints.” ‘‘ Not I, indeed,” answered he, 
“it is the perseverance of sinners that I oppose.” ‘But, that is not a iw 
satisfactory answer, sir. Do you think that a child of God cannot fall #aam 
very low, and yet be restored?’ He replied, ‘I think it will be very Bezgm 
dangerous to make the experiment.” = 
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I am fearfully and wonderfully made. 







=n PQ aes Sys" N anatomist (as Dr. Parley ob- 
A On s5 + who understood the struc- 

s A ture of the heart, might say before- 
_o*hand that it would play; but he | 
, would expect, I think, from the 
ta. 8, cy no.” complexity of its mechanism, and 
pos the delicacy of many of its parts, 

as* that it should always be liable to derangement, or that #& 
it would soon work itself out. Yet shall this wonder- 
ful machine go night and day, for eighty years together, ify 
at the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty>. 
four hours, having at every stroke a great resistance to 
overcome ; and shall continue this action for this length | 
of time, without disorder and without weariness. 
Each ventricle will at least contain one ounce of blood. 
The heart contracts four thousand times in one hour ; 
from which it follows, that there passes through the 
heart every hour four thousand ounces, or three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of blood. Now the whole mass 
of blood is said to be about twenty-five pounds, so that 
=%| & quantity of blood, equal to the whole mass of blood, passes through the 
| heart fourteen times in one hour ; which is about once every four minutes. | 
a When we reflect also upon the number of muscles, not fewer than four 
hundred and forty-six in the human body, known and named ; how con- 
- | tiguous they lie to each other, in layers, as it were, over one another; 
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I crossing one another ; sometimes embedded in one another ; sometimes <= 
| | perforating one another, an arrangement which leaves to each its liberty, Ea 
i , =| and its full play; this must necessarily requite meditation and counsel. |S 
, Mee Dr. Nieuentyt, in the Leipsic Transactions, reckons up a hundred muscles Zag 
os. : | that are employed every time we breathe ; yet we take in, or let out, our |S=#% 
{ %; byeath without reflecting what a work is thereby performed ; what an ap- oF 
ma laid in of instruments for the service, and how many such con- 
i” =e! tribute their assistance to the effect. Breathing with ease is a blessing of Saye 
{ : = every moment, yet of all others it is that which we possess with the least 25 
e| consciousness. A man in an asthma is the only man who knows how to sree 
a popes! esteem it. ; 
——— ee: me 2 
.. 4 = ANE ts 2 
“~ Boasting. 
: I am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, said old Gregory, as he |i 
meee! ascended a hill, part of an estate which he had just purchased. 
} Iam now worth gne hundred thousand P ds, and am but sixty-five 
. Seeew| years of age, hale and robust in my constitution ; so I'll eat and I’ll drink, |< 
ea a ee j and live merrily all the days of my life. ~ 
‘| <= IT am now worth one hundred thousand pounds, said old Gregory, as he Zz 
' -eppeea| attained the summit of a hill, which commanded a full prospect of his |= 
saeem| estate ; and here, said he, I'll plant an orchard ; and on that spot I’ll have |‘sur¢° 
of } @ pinery. to 
j . Yon farnr houses shall come down, said old Gregory ; they interrupt my a 
Z| View. 2 
|. Then; what will become of ihe [farmers? asked the steward, who at- =e 
sy] tended him. i329 
* eee!  That’s their business, answered old Gregory. pat 
a | And that mill must not stand upon the stream, said old Gregory. Peet 
eee! Then, how will the villagers grind their corn? asked the steward. presse 
wee} = That’s not my business, answered old Gregory. Liga 
etm} So old Gregory returned home—ate a 4 supper—drank a bottle of |Saz34 
eae rt —tmoked | two pipes of tobacco—and fell ito a profound slamber ; |e 
pemeem| from which he never more awoke. The fatmers reside on their lands— [ap 
°e8e72| the mill stands upon the stream—and the villagers all rejoice in his death. | oe 
es Bi i oe 
. ee 0000 ID BLS GTI 0000000 — aes 
, a | eee 
= Washington at Prayer at Valley Forge. paras 
i a [fee Frontispiece.] % ae ; 
=| We have an engraving in this number, representing a scene in the gr - jj 
s=ae| est days of the Revolution. We then had no country; were struggling 
, eez| for liberty—for political existence ; and while on the “brink of bei § 
oseeest| born,” the mother country was strangely Unkind, untrue to herself, an 
{ exg| regardless of the birthright of her offspring, 
—— n the severe winter of ’77—8, the American army was quartered at 
mas, Valley Forge, near Philadelphia. Barefooted, and inadequately clad, they 
=, ASN DSUSNISTSTSISTEUST STEERS TRESS USTSISRICTETETR ICCA SUERTE RUE VETTE STE 
ee ’ BG oh op t * " m oh op a he of op oe eoT S 4 4: pop oe oe 2 Bp Ob oh og sp oe Gs 
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suffered all the horrors of an inclement winter, unprotected ; while a su- 
perior army of British soldiers, well disciplined and well furnished, occu- f 
pied the ceiled houses and warm hearths of the neighboring city, looking | 
with eagle eye on the famishing and half-naked army at V. Forge as | 
their prey. The Atlantic country had been wasted by our strong invaders. | 
Many through fear, others from interest, and doubtless some from aa : 
favored the cause of the enemy; while a fourth party stood entirely aloof |& 
from the contest. Doubtfulness and anxiety disheartened many of the 
friends of liberty. A protracted contest, some severe reverses, ahd mo- 
tives of personal ambition had; at that critical moment, awakened partial 
disaffection to the commander-in-chief, and a project was then on 
er@| foot to supplant him, by urging the pretensions of the fortunate soldier who | 
had recently received the sword of Burgoyne, at Saratoga. 

It furnishes cause of gratitude, that through the small aperture of an 
authentic record, we are supplied with an eye- to penetrate the thick 
gloom of that fearful hour, and ‘examine the A Benge: of the scene, 
where the light of a divine Providence shone, and where we may see the 






















ica, so ruinous to the hopes of Britain, so subversive of the mischievous 
schemes of personal ambition, political rivalries, and human wisdom. ; 
‘< WASHINGTON IS AT PRAYER.” : 

In this hour of darkness and of danger, when “ foes were strong and 
friends were few,”’ when every human prospect presented to the commander | 
at Valley Forge was disheartening, he retires to a sequestered spot, and 
there laid the cause of his bleeding country at THE THRONE OF GRACE. 
country had appealed in vain to the justice of her acknowledged sovereign ; 
HE her-cause before the King of kings. He had before complained 
to Congress that there was a deficiency in the chaplaincy of the army. But 
it was,not the form he relied on. It was not a religious awe, as a matter | 
of mere policy, with which he sought to imbue the minds of a soldiery re- 
ligiously educated. He sought to link our cause, by a sincere devotion, to 
the immutable throne of justice ; to find wisdom to guide his own action ; 
to place the country in the rex, so that he might bring upon her prosper- 
ity, as the natural result of justice to the injured. His singular and uni- 
form retirement to a sequestered grove attracted the curiosity of one who 
was an enemy to the cause he espoused, and who sought to, defeat his 
plans. He followed the chieftain—you see him in the distance. He makes 
a discovery, which, but for him, ht have been limited to the all-seeing 
eye of God. His curiosity is satisfied. He returns directly to his party 
and exclaims, ‘‘ our cause ts Lost.”—‘‘ Washington is at prayer !” 

How full of interest is this scene! How instructive ow sublime ! 
Let our children come up from their cradles through the remotest genera- 
ations to contemplate this picture. Let parents open it to their admiri 
families. Let it be hung on the parlor walls, ornament the center tables, 
be pictured on the tapestry, be grouped with every cradle scene, recited in 
every nursery, that it may mieet the early vision, and affect the —_— 
| of every child who may breathe the free air of this land o om— |f& 
| ‘‘ WasutncTon Is at PravER.”’ Well did he earn the title of ‘‘ parrtaRcH”— [i 
‘‘ THE FATHER OF His country.” As we honor him, and teach our children | 
to give him honor, may we also love and honor, and teach our children to 
% acknowledge the God of our:fathers, who alone giveth the victory. 
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The Artist Lover. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF FILIPPO LIPPI. 
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With an Engraving. 





















es One day in the year 1410, there wandered, crying, through the streets of 
Sad Florence,a little beggar boy hardly two years old, who could only say to 
| the charitable ody — ol who asked what his troubles were, that his name 
%| was Filippo Lippi, and that his father and mother were both dead. So from 
street to street he wandered on, sobbing as he went, till, havmg si 

on the steps of a Catholic monastery, some of the worthy brothers took 
S| compassion on his misfortunes, and gave him shelter, and, as the story 
tellers say, took care of him till he grew to be a big boy. 

He became, in the course of time, a novice in the monastery, and, as 
Fra’ Filippo Lippi, was likely to take as high rank as any man in that 
S| venerable institution. When, however, he was eighteen years old, the 
*e9rrey artist Masaccio, the most distinguished painter of the day, came to the 

convent to paint some. pieces for the adornment of the chapel. Lippi 
watched him day by day, as his brush moved on, and took the g t 
interest in his proceedings. His older friends among the Carmelites were 
kind enough to encourage the poor boy in his newly aroused zeal for art, 
and bade him try with the other students to copy some of these master- 
pieces which added so much to the beauty of their cloister home. Lippi 
tried, and tried again;—he at once surpassed all his fellow students, and 
was thought by good judges to have at least equalled the works of Masac- 
cio, although he had never received any instruction from him. The poor 
beggar boy of Florence at once became the most promising artist of his 
time. 

Thus distinguished and happy, he gave up his plan of connecting himself | 
with the church, and devoted himself entirely to art. It was but a few 
months after, that, while with some young friends, he was enjoying a de- 
lightful summer’s day in a pleasure sail on the beautiful Tuscan sea, one of 
the Barbary corsairs which at that time infested the Mediterranean, pounced — 
upon them—took them prisoners, and carried them to Tripoli. “ Our young 
friend went through the routine of misery of slave markets, dransfers, 
forced marches and starvation, till he was purchased by a Moorish noble- 
man who did not buy to sell pen . The most distinguished artist of his 
day was thus made a poor hard-working slave. 

A short time after, however, his master was absent for a day, at court, [& 
and as the lazy slaves whiled away their time as best they could, Lippi, (aaa 
with a piece of charcoal, made a sketch of his patron on the wall by which 
he was standing. The other slaves clustered around to see the prodigy. 
The arts of design were entirely unknown in those barbarous countries, 
and, like Catlin’s Indians, they thought the work was-magic. With every 
touch of the coal the portrait grew more and more like, so that. when the 
nobleman returned from his day’s labor, his astonished slaves led him at ‘ 
once to see the place where his counterfeit was fixed on thé wall. Like jf 
them he wondered, but he was too sensible to be alarmed. JHe said at | 
once that the talent of Lippi ought not to be lost to the world, and gave 
him his freedom. The grateful artist painted for him two fine face rota me 
then took ship for Naples. Here he was received with enthusiasm, and 
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was engaged by the king at once to ornament some of the public buildin 
with his beautiful works. For two years the poor Moorish slave lived high- 
est in ‘favor with King Alphonso, 

But he began to pine for Florence, and having left naples, he repaired 
thither, and was received with as great favor at home as elsewhere. Cosmo } 
de’ Medici pg aE in him, and constantly put his talents in requisition. |; 
The pieces of his which are still extant, show that he deserved such con- 
sideration. Connoisseurs still esteem them highly, though their merits are 
thrown out of view by the superior labors of more hen art. His 
altar pieces, cabinet pictures and frescoes were constantly in demand. No 
= ery was perfect, no cathedral or convent was properly decorated, unless 
. eres) the hand of Lippi had left its mark there. Impressed with this sentiment, 
i | &| the nuns of the convent of Santa Martha di Prato, near Florence, ordered 

Zea an altar piece to be painted by the still young artist. Lippi went to the 

ee| convent to begin his work, but as he passed into the chapel he caught sight 

‘ =4 of the beautiful novice, Lucrezia Buti, who had been sent thither by or 
ara 
} 
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friends that she might eventually take the vail. That glance at her beau- 
tiful features made the favored courtier, the successful painter, for the mo- 
ment the most miserable of men. He was desperately, and too probably, 

| hopelessly in love. ; 
St ut he went on with the altar piece. After a day or two, however, he 
i) suggested to the lady superior, that he should paint more successfully when 
w= he began on the picture of the Virgin which formed a part of the group, 
; had he at subject by which he might guide his hand and eye, and 
| suggested the beautiful novice as a proper person. The abbess was pleased 
that any one had discovered that religeuses were not necessarily ugly, 
and, considering the worthy object of the request, she at once assented. 
‘<< The beautiful Lucrezia was immediately installed in the artist’s chair, and 
SESS | the picture. again proceeded with all possible success. But who can wonder 
eee| if at the same time, this fascinating young cavalier, for whom all the beauty 
| of Florence sighed, who loved so tenderly himself, succeeded in imbuing 
ee| her with some portion of a like affection. He told his tale of love; she 
#| smiled, and as the artist left the convent one day, unperceived by any 
One, the novice left with him ;—the elopement was not discovered till pursuit 
Swas useless, The despondent lover had become once more the happiest of 

"men. 

| . The noble relations of Lucrezia, however, were beyond measure incensed 
| at the outrage. While the happy lovers wandered through ag | the 
| relations nursed their revenge in silence ; but as the stain had been inflicted |; 
f| on the family escutcheon, they thought to make the best of, it by procuring |? 
= from the Popea dispensation, so that the artist and the hovice might marry, |: 
=| After due solicitation the dispensation was granted, and then Lippi chose | 
wane! to show his independence of them and theirs by refusing to make use of it. | 
He had, he said, conscientious scruples which forbad him from marrying |; 
i} Lucrezia. This insult was not to be borne. Through the rest. of his life |; 
they watched for their chance of revenge, and success at length crowned jj 
- their activity, By the skill of one of their agents poison was mingled with |; 
his food one day, many years after the elopement from the convent, and | 
the man whom we have seen as an orphan, a friar, a slave, an artist, a | 
courtier, and a lover, died the.death-of a dog in the village of Spoleto. 
- We have but a word more toadd. Two years after, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
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in passing through Spoleto, be rmission from the magistrates to re- | 
satel the reniiine of the ities the church of Santa Maris del Fiore, at 

Florence. They are unwilling to relinquish so honorable a deposit, and jig 
Lorenzo therefore engaged Filippino Lippi, the son of our artist and of the 
unfortunate Lucrezia, who equalled his father in skill and talent, to erect 
a monument of marble to his memory in Spoleto. Politiano wrote the in- 


; scription for this monument, which still remains ;—those Latin verses have 
Meee, handed down to the present day the praises of the unfortunate Filippo, ‘ 
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eaaae The Last of the Serpents. oN 
erry STi Gs <Sey URE, every body has heard. tell of Saar” 
aang pe <= K eo) y 4 \ the blessed Saint Patrick, and how 

= AN TY 5 er N by. he druve the sarpints, and all manner 

ene /¥ } Swe) © of venomous things, out of Treland— 

ed Bk RG 6 how he bothered all the varmints 

: = 4 eS) . BN ") entirely ; but for all that, there was 

xe one ould sarpint left, who was too } 


ih, 


\cunning to be talked out of the country, and made to” 
( drown himself. Saint Patrick didn’t well know how to #§ 
manage this fellow, who was doing great havoc ; till at 
long last he bethought himself, 4 got a strong iron 
chest made with nine boults upon it. = 
So, one fine morning, he es a walk to where the 
sarpint used to keep; and the sarpint, who didn’t like 
the saint in the least,—and small blame to him for that, 
—began to hiss and show his teeth at hifn like any thing. 
««Q,” says Saint Patrick, says he, “‘ where’s the use of 4 
making such a piece of work about a gentleman like my-4j 
self coming to see you? ’Tis a nice house I hovel p. 
made for you agin the winter ; for I am going to civilize the whole country, |2am 
man and beast, says he, ‘and you can come.and look at it whenever you. | 
please ; and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.” 4 
The sarpint, hearing such smooth words, thought that though St. Pat-~ 
rick had druve all the rest of the sarpints into the sea, he meant no harm — 
to himself ; so the sarpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and the house 
| he was speaking about. But when the sarpint saw the nine great boults 
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| off with himself as fast as ever he could. is 


good friend I am to you.” — 
‘I thank you kindly, Saint Patrick, for your civility,” says the sarpint ; 
| “but I think it’s too small it is for me,’’—meaning it for an exeuse,—and 
, away he was going. 
“Too small!” says Saint Patrick ; “stop, if you please,” says he ; 
| “you're out in that, my boy, anny how. I am sure ’twill fit yow completely ; 
| and, I'll tell you what,” says he, “I’ll bet you a gallon of porter,” says 
| he, ‘ that if you’ll only try and get in, there’ll be plenty of room for you.” | 
The sarpint was as thirsty as could be with his walk, and "twas grea, |B 
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| upon the chest, he thought he was sould (betrayed), and was for making | ao 


“Tis a nice warm house, you see,” says Saint Patrick ; “and ’tis a jeaaee 
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joy to him the thoughts of doing Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter ; 
so, swelling himself up as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all but a 
little bit.of his tail. ‘There now,” says he, “I’ve won the gallon; for |; 
you see the house is too stall fer me, for I can’t get in my tail.”’ When 
what does Saint Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of the 
chest, and, putting his two hands to it, down he slaps it, with a bang like 
thunder. When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in went 
his tail like a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and 8t. Patrick began 
at once te boult the nine iron boults. 

“QO! murder! Won’t you let me out, Saint Patrick ?”’ says the sarpint. 
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*‘T’ve lost the bet fairly, and Pll pay you the gallon like a man.” pe 


“Let you out, my darling?” says Sait Patrick ; “to be sure I will, by 

manner of means; but, you see, I haven’t time now; so you must 
wait till to-morrow.” And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, 
and pitches it to the jake here, where it is to this hour for certain; and 
’tis the sarpimt struggling down at the bottom, that makes the waves upon 
it. Many is the living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has hard 
the sarpint crying out, from within the chest under the water, ‘Is it to- 
morrow yet?—Is it to-morrow yet?” which, to be sure, it never can be. 
And that’s the way Saint Patrick settled the last of the sarpints, sir. 
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Martin Luther’s Activity. 


From i817 to 1526, the first tem years of the Reformation, the number 
of his publications was three hundred; from 1527 to 1536, the second de- 
cade, the number was two hundred and thirty-two ; and from 1537 to 1546, 
the year of hisdeath, the number was one hundred and eighty-three. His 
first book was published in November, 1517, amd he died in February, 
1546, an interval of twenty-nine years and four months. In this time he 
Piiblished seven hundred and fifteen volumes, an average of more than 
‘twenty-five a year, or once a fortnight, of his publiclife. He did not go 
$! through the manual labor of all this writing, it is true, for many of his 
| published works were taken down from his lips by his friends; and it is 
also true, that.several of the volumes were small enough in size to be de- 
nominated phiets; but many of them, also, are large and elaborate 
treatises. In the circumstances in which he wrote, his translation of the” 
Bible alone would have been a gigantic task, even if he had had a life-time 
to devote to it. 
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A Beautiful Argument. 


To a young infidel, who-was scoffing at. Christianity, because of the 
misconduct of its professors, the late Dr. Mason said :—‘‘ Did you ever 
know an uproarto be made because an infidel went astray from the paths 
of morality?’ The infidel admitted that he had not. ‘Then don’t you 
see,” said Dr. M., “that by expecting the professors of Christianity to [& 
be holy, you admit it to be a holy religion, and thus pay it the highest 
compliment in your power?’ The young man was silent. br 
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ESTERN MISCELLANY, 
Jacob’s Well.° 


— - HIS is one of the most ancient wells 
AOS ESE SE of which «we have any account, and 
a DY ‘By La iE to all Bible readers, one of the most |= 
4 Lf * interesting. During some thirty- |i 
five centuries, it has been used by |2& 
= ythe descendants ef the ancient patri- | 
{ “ih GS arch, whose name it bears. And [3a 
Ae >) (C0 such is its durable character, that it [Bam 
4 AX) must remain, a lasting monument of ancient mechanical | 
ed YY skill and perseverance. This well is near Sychar, the & 
{ ancient Shechem, on the road to Jerusalem, and has been 
Y visited by thousands of Pilgrims, in allages. We fre 
informed that Jacob was the owner of this well: we are 
not told, however, that he dug it: it may have been 
~~ , dwg long anterior to his time. 1t was in the vicinity of a 
on Canaanitish city, and may have been dug by “the sons 
4 of Hamor, the father of Shechem,” who owned the ground. 
The woman of Samaria, when conversing with. the Sa- 
viour, says—‘‘art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well?” 
This wonderful well is 105 feet deep, and nine feet in diameter. It 
was bored through solid rock. en Maundrel visited it, it contained 
eEs:| fifteen feet of water. The durability of such a well, is commensurate with 
} the world, itself. In our next number, we shall give a description of Joseph’s [ig 
j well, at Cairo, one of the most astonishing pieces of mechanism, the world |g 
has ever known. It is nearly 300 feet deep, cut through the solid rock to 
the very bottom. ‘She water is raised by horse power, one of the horses 
working 165 feet under ground. 
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a Death of Addison. Lae 

ey bs : ‘ ——Hes> - { 
=%|  Appison, after a long and manly, but vain struggle with his distemper,’ = re 

eee dismissed his physicians, and with them all hopes of life, Bat with his. psa 

es ms hopes of life, he dismissed not his concern for the living, but sent for a jae 


| 


abe 


Valalel 


youth who was nearly related, and finely accomplished. He came, and |gaeee 
| after a decent pause, the youth said, ‘‘ Dear sir, you sent for me, I believe? = ‘ . 
| I hope you have some commands; I shall hold them most sacred.” For- E a» 
«| cibly grasping the young man’s hand, he sofily said, ‘‘See in what peace a | 

Christian can die !’”’ He:spoke with difficulty, and seon expired, 
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Better be the head of the yeomanry than the tail of the gentry. 
Better come at the latter end of a feast than the beginning of a fray. 
Better keep the de’el out than turn him out.— Scotch. 
Beware of a silent dog and still water. 

Daughters and dead fish are nae keeping ware.—Scotch. 
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Signers of the Declaration of “a a RUNE 


John Hancock, of Mass., born 1787, died 1793, age 55; Sam’] Adams, 
Mass., b. 1722, died 1803, age 82 ; John Adams, Mass., b. 1735, d. 1826, 
age 91; Robt. Treat Paine, Mass., b. 1731, d. 1814, a. 84 ; Elbridge Gerry, 
Mass., b. 1744, d. 1814, a. 70; Josiah Bartlett, N. H., b. 1729, d. 1795,.a, 
66 ; Wm. Whipple, N. H., b. 1730, d. 1785, a. 55 ; Matthew Thornton, N 
H., b. 1714, d. 1803, a. 89; Stephen Hopkins, R. £., b. 21#07;d. 1785,-a. 
78; Wm. Ellery, R. I., b. 1727, d. 1820,"a, 92; Roger Sherman, Ct., b. 
1721, d. 1793, a. 72 ; Saml. Huntington, Ct., b. 1732, d. 1996, a. 64 ; Wm. 
Williams, Ct., b. 1731,d. 1811, a. 81; OliverWolcott, Ct., b. 1726, d.——; 
Wm. Floyd, N. Y., b. 1734, d. 1821, a. 87; Philip Livingston, N. Y., b. 
1716, d. 1778, a. 62; Francis Lewis, N. Y., b. 1713, d. 1803, a. 90; Lewis 
Morris, N. Y., b. 1726, d. 1798, a. 71; Richard Stockton, N. J., b. 1731, 
d. 1781, a.53; John Witherspoon, N.J., b. 1722, d. 1794, a. 73; Francis 
Hopkins, N. J., b. 1737, d. 1791, a. 53; John Hart, N.J., b. , d. 1787, 
a. ; Abraham Clark, N. J., b. 1726, d. 1794, a. 69; Robert Morris, 
Pa., b. 1733, d. 1806, a. 73; Benjamin Rush, P., b, 1745, d. 1813, a, 68 ; 
Benjamin Franklin, Pa., b. 1706, d. 1777, a. 54 ; John Morton, Pa., b. 
4d 1777, a. 54; George Clymer, Pa., b. 1739, d. 1813, a. 74; James Smith, 
Pa., born , d. 1806, a. ; George Taylor, Pa., b. 1716, d. 1781, 
a. 66; James Wilson, Pa., b. 1749 , d. 1798, a. 58; George Ross, Pa., b. 
1729, d. 1779, a. 50; Ceesar Rolaey. De., b. 1730, d. 1783, a. 53; George 
Read, De., b, 1734, d. 1798, a. 64; Thomas McKean, De., b. 1784, d. 
1817, a. 83; Saml. Chase, Md., b. 1743, d1811, a. 68; Wm. Pac’, Md., 
b, 1740, d. 1799, a. 59; Thomas Stone, Md., b. 1742, d. 1787, a. 45; 
Charles Carroll, Md., b. 1737, d.—~—, a. = 




















b. , d. 1791, a. ; Thomas Nelson, Va. b..1738, d. 1789, a. 61; 
Francis L. Lee, Va., b. 1734, d. 
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1726, d. 1806, a. 80; Richard Henry Lee, Va., b. 1732, d. 1794, a, 62; 5 
Thomas Jefferson, Va., b. 1743, d. 1826, a. 83; Benjamin Harrison, Ye-4 | 
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; Carter Baxton, Va., b | B 


1736, d. 1797, a. 61; Wm. Hooper, N. C., . 1742, d.° 1790, a. 48; i 


Joseph Hews, N. C., b. 1780, d. 1779, a. 49; John Penn, N. C.) b. 1741, 


d. 1788, a. 47; Edward Rutledge, 8. C., bel749, d..1800;a. 51; Thomas (eZpeec 


Heyward, 8. C., b. 1746, d. 1809; a. 63; ‘Thomas Lynch, 8. C., b. 1749, aie 
; Arthur Middleton, S.C., b. 1748, d. 1787, a. 44; Button jx 


d. ot 
Gwinnett, Gas b. 1732, d. 1777, a. 45; Lyman Hall, Ga., b. 1731, d. 1791, 
60; George’Walton, Ga., b. 1740, d. 1804, a. 64. 
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< Rain Water. 










a 220). 267 N our country there falls rain, in- 
wy ~—is7 cluding melted snow, to the average 
YX<Q depth of 35 inches. On a surface 
% ia acts ‘of 40 feet square, there falls yearly 
ier oa YEA 34,909 wine gallons ; and if all this 
=, Z: ar ‘Se BA. were secured in cisterns, there would 


Pe 7 be nearly one hundred gallons for 

Mo ee “every day’s consumption, or about three barrels. This 
Bape a4 water, if well preserved, would be the very purest and 

Ae best for most domestic purposes. The horse and the 

fen cow prefer rain water to pump or well water ; and though 


I would not be entirely governed by their decision, yet 
great respect is due to their judgment in such matters. 
The water of many wells is tinctured in such a way as 
makes it less fit for a solvent; and it does not so per- 
fectly combine with nutritious substances, to form chyle, 
and nourish the human system. They who live in sit- 
uations where water is not easily procured from.the 
ground, may be told that the purest water is descending 
around them; and if they will only be at the necessary expense to secure 
this gift of heaven, they may provide an abundant supply. On such res- 
ervoirs, the inhabitants of Palestine placed much dependance ; and it isa 
merciful appointment of God, that in warm countries, where the greatest 
supply of water is needed, the most rain descends. We may yet find good } 
capacious cisterns, of brick or stone and Roman cement, economical ad- 
ditions to our domestic conveniences. A cistern 10 feet square, and 10 
} feet deep, would contain 118 hogsheads of 63 wine gallons each, and would 
secure to most families, a constant supply of water. F.F. 

Boston Scientific Tracts. 
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Honesty the best Policy. 


A Farmer called on Earl Fitzwilliam to represent that his crop of wheat | 
had been seriously injured in a field adjoining a certain wood, where his 
hounds had, during the winter, frequent y met to hunt. He stated that 
the young wheat had been so cut up and destroyed, that in some parts he 
could not hope for any produce. ‘‘ Well, my friend,” said his lordship, “I 
am aware that we have frequently met in that field, and that we have done |§ 
considerable injury, and if you can procure an estimate of the loss you § 
have sustained, I will repay you.” The farmer replied, that anticipating his 
lordship’s consideration and kindness, he had requested a friend to assist 
him in estimating the damage, and they thought that, as the ove seemed 
quite destroyed, £50 would not more than repay him. The Earl immedi- 
ately gave him the money. As the harvest, however, approached, the 
_ wheat_grew, and in those parts of the field that were trampled, the corn 
| was the strongest and most luxuriant. The farmer went again to his lord- 
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ship, and being introduced, said, “I am come, my lord, respecting the 
field of wheat adjoining such a wood.” His lordship instantly recollected 
the circumstance. ‘‘ Well, my friend, did I not allow you sufficient to re- 
munerate you for your loss?’ <‘‘ Yes, my lord, I have found that I sustain |Remgzes' 
no less at all, for where the horses had most cut up the land, the érop is 
the most promising, and I have therefore brought the £50 back again.” |=y 
«¢Ah!? exclaimed the venerable Earl, “this is what I like; this is whiat it |fegs@? 
ought to be betweén man and man.” He then entered into conversation | 
with the farmer, asking some questions about his family—how many chil- [& 
dren he had, &c. His lordship then went into another roomyand return=j% 
ing, presented the farmer a check for £100. ‘Take care of this, and 
when your eldest son is of age present it to him, and tell him the occasion 
== that preduced it.” We know not which mest to admire, the benevolence} 
| or the wisdom rag. by this illustrious man;, for while doing a noble 
| act of generosity, he was handing down a lesson of integrity to another 
==) generation. 
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Dr. Adam Clark in his Youth. - 


Aw interesting fact led, with other circumstances, to his leaving his friend 
and patron, Mr. Bennet. It seems that one day, Mr. Bennet and young 
Adam (as he was then called) were busily employed in measuring out 
seme linen for the Dublin market. One of the pieces wanted about two 
inches of the requisite length. ‘Take hold of the piece,” said Mr. Ben- 
ma) net, “‘and pull against me ; and we shall soon make it come up to the yard,” 

But Mr. Bennet knew not with whom he had to deal. Adam dropped sti 
linen, and stood and looked at his master, as though petrified with astoniiih- 
ment. At last he said, “sir, I cannot doit.” ‘Why not?” inquired : 
master, ‘it is what is done every day; the process the linen has passed } 
through has caused it to shrink a little.” But Adam was firm, and Mr. [% 
Bennet gave it up for a lost case. This, Mr. Moore observed, might be 
thought a little ting > but it was a proof of the tenderness of his con- 
science, and was highly illustrative of his character. After a time, other 
4| things occurred, in which Mr. Bennet and Adam could not exactly agree, /aaam 
g| and Mr. Bennet at length said to him, ‘I honestly tell you that I don’t } 
think that you are fit for business: lock out for something that is more to 
your mind, and I will do all I can to assist you. Adam then left business, 
and went on learning and teaching, till he ultimately became Dr. Clark, 
ae and dying an honor to the denomination to which he early united 

imself. 
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Ancient Customs and Ceremonies. 


Many of our ancient customis and ceremonies may be traced to the re- jg 
motest period and the most distant nations; and few but have had their aa 
origin prior to the time of the Reformation. I shall briefly describe a few (ea 
of the most remarkable, premising that the facts-are chiefly collected from (Bam 
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(| the curious and interesting work of the late Mr. Brand, on “Popular An- 

tiquities.”’ : 2 

On Midsummer-Eve, fires were lighted, round which the old and young |; 
amused themselves in various rustic pastimes. In London, in addition to # 
the bonfires, every man’s door was shaded with green birch, long fennel, 
Saint John’s wort, and white lilies ;. ornamented with garlands of flowers. # 
The citizens had, also, lamps of glass, with oil burning in them all night; | 
and some of them hung out branches of iron, curiously wrought, contain- | 
‘ing hundreds of lamps lighted at once, which made a very splendid ap- 
pearance. On these occasions, Stowe says, New-Fish-street and Thames- 
street were peculiarly brilliant. 

It is a ceremony, says Browne, never omitted among the vulgar, to 
draw lots which they term Valentines, on the eve before Valentine-day. 
The names of a select number of one, with an equal number of the other 
sex, are put into some vessel; and, after that every one draws a name, 
which for the present is called their Valentime, and is looked upon as a 
good omen of being man and wife afterwards. Brand says, the custom of 
choosing Valentines was a sport practiced in the houses of the gentry in 
England, so early as the year 1476. ; 

n the North of England, the Monday preceding Shrove-Tuesday, or 5 
Pancake ,Tuesday, is called Collop Monday; eggs and collops forming a 
principal dish at dinner on that day, as pancakes do on the following, from 
which custom they derive their names. It would seem, that on Collop § 
Monday they took their leave of flesh in the papal times, which was for- | 
} merly prepared to last during the winter by salting, drying, and being 
hung up. Slices of this kind of meat are, to this day, called collops in the 
North ; whence they are called steaks when eut off fresh, or unsalted flesh. | 

Hallow Eve, called, in the North, Nut-crack Night, is the vigil of All- } 
Saints’ Day, which is on the first of November ; when it is the custom, in 
=#| the North of England, to dive for apples, or catch at them, suspended from 
| a string, with their mouths only, their hands being tied behind their backs. 

| In Scotland the young women determine the figure and size of their hus- 
: bands, on Hallow Even, by drawing cabbages, blindfolded ; and, like the § 
English, fling nuts into the fire. Burning the nuts answers also the pur- & 
pose of divination. They name the lad and lass to each particular nut as § 
they put them inte the fire ; and accordingly as tliey burn quietly together, § 
or start from beside each other, the course and issue of the courtship will } 
be. In Ireland, the young women put three nuts upon the bar of the | 
ates, naming the nuts after the lovers. If;a nut cracks, or jumps, the | 
over will prove unfaithful; if it begins to blaze or burn, he has a regard | 
for the person making the trial. If the nuts, mentioned after the girl and { 
| her sweetheart, burn together, they will be married. A similar mede of 
| divination by means of a peascod, 1s deseribed by Gay. 
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** As peascods once I pluck’d, I chane’d to see 
One that was closely fill’d with three-times three ; 
Which, when I eropp’d, I safely home convey’d, 
And o’er the door the spell in secret laid ;— 

The latch moved up, when who should first come in, 
But, in his proper person,—Lubberkin !” 
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Common Errors in English Composition, 








An extract from a New Grammar, preparing for the Press. 


Tere are, perhaps, no words in the English language, so often misap- 
plied as Prepositions and Conjunctions. This defect arises, very naturally, 
from defective instruction. Hitherto, the correct use of these two classes 
has but partially entered into the essentials of an English education. Why 
it is, that this subject has been so long neglected, we know not; one thing 
we know, that it is high time to wake up to a sense of its importance. Mr. 
Murray touched lightly upon this subject, in no conspicuous part of his 
Grammar, as if it were a mere matter of minor consideration. Mr. James 


' Brown was the first man who gave the subject that attention, which its 


importance demands. 

n calling your attention to this subject, in these desultory observations, 
permit me first to say, that there exists a natural relation between 
members of the same sentence; and the proper use of Prepositions and 
Conjunctions, is to express these relations. Remember, that the Prepo- 
sition or Conjunction does not make the relation, that the relation exists 
independent of either, but that they are only used as signs of the rela- 
tions. Hence, the errors referred to above, consist in the application of 
that Preposition or Conjunction, which is not a true sign of the existing 
relation. For every relation, there is a correct Preposition or Conjunction ; 
but since the proper application of these connecting words, has hitherto 


formed no part of an English education, no marvel, that so many errors | 
have crept into use, not merely through the vulgar, but also through the | 


learned. 


If, in adducing examples, illustrative of this part of my subject, I should | 
array the errors of authors on English Grammar, I hope it will be remem- 


bered, that I am actuated by no sinister motive ; but would merely show, 
that since popular authors are the father of so much error, no wonder, 
that popular error has begotten such an infinite progeny. 
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The first example, that 1 shall adduce, is found in “ Hints to teachersand i 


private learners,” by Mr. Samuel Kirkham, in the last edition of his Gram- 
mar. In the second paragraph, you will find the following— 
‘Others hint that the learner ought to apply definitions m a general way, 
but they lay down no systematic arrangement of questions, as his guide.’ 
By using the Conjunction as in this example, instead of the Preposition, 


for, the Noun guide is made to be nominative instead of objective, as 3 


the sense requires ; and when analyzed, reads thus— 

“‘ But they lay down no systematic arrangement of the questions, as his 
guide lays them down.” 

Again, in the last paragrah of the same piece, we have— 

“It is hoped, that the blame for their non-improvement, will not be 
thrown upon him.” 

The relation existing between blame and non-improvement is a pos- 
sessive one ; but for does not express that kind of relation, consequently, 
it is misapplied; of should be used. 

“The e for William, will not be thrown upon John.” 
“The blame of William, will not be thrown on John.” 
Again, in Mr. K’s address to “‘the young learner :”” 
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“In pursuing any ald every other path of science.” = 
This example is generally defective. It would be better thus :—‘“In 
ursuing every other branch of science.” But as it now stands, the Con- | 
unction, amd, does not express the true relation. The sense is dis- 
unctive. The word other gives it the disjunctive sense. Take away | 
other, and the Conjunction, and, would express the true relation. You | 
cannot say,—‘‘I will take one amd the other,” but one or the other. It | 
would be perfectly correct, however, to say,—‘‘ You may take one, and I | 
will take the other.” 
“In pursuing any OF every other path of science.” 
» Again— 

“Tn pursuing any and —_* other path of science, you will discover 
the rnéh of these remarks, and feel its force; for you will find, that, as 
ammar opens the door to every department of learning, a knowledge of 
it is indispensible: and should you not aspire at distinction in the republic 
‘of letters,” &c. 

It is unnecessary for me to say to the intelligent reader, that but should 
take the place of and, and after the place of at. He that could say— 
“aspire at distinction,” would have no difficulty in saying, “desire at dis- 
tinction,” for aspire signifies the action of strong desire. 

Once more, and we will drop Mr. K. for the present. 

“Nothing delights youth so much, as a clear and distinct knowledge of 
any branch of science which they are pursuing; and, on the other hand, 
I know they are apt to be discouraged with any branch of learning which 
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requires‘much time and attention to be understood.” 

feel unwilling to trespass on the better judgment of a Teather, by 
saying, that but should take the place of and, in the division of this sen- 
tence. The young learner, however, may find some advantage in viewing 
it dissected thus— 


“Nothing delights youth so much, as a clear and distinct knowledge of 
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any branch of science which they are following ; 
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but 
on the other hand, I know they are apt to be discouraged with any branch 
of learning which requires much time and attention to be under- 
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It is an ill horse that will not carry his own provender. 
_ It is not easy to straighten in the oak the crook which grew in the sap- | 


Ee) stood.” ae 
ua Now, reader, answer me one question,—‘‘ How much time and atten- 22. 
=e tion are required to be understood, in order to arrive at a correct Regs? 
=| knowl of English Grammar?” You seem to be taught by the last [ge 
| part of this extract that some branches of learning require us to under- Feta, 
erre,| Stand more time and attention than others! igen: 
x=t Corrected.—*‘ Which it requires much time and attention to under- (22% 
=a Stand.’’ aes 
= se 







ling. 
it is good going on foot when a man has a horse in his hand. 
Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 
Many go out for wool, and come home shorn. 
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. Valuable Recipes. 


| Black Ink.--1 i ground Nut Galls, } tb pulverized Gum Arabic, }fb 
extract Logwood, 4 ib copperas, {1b Sugar, 1 gal. Vinegar, and 2 . Rain 
water. Set the cask or jar in a warm place, and stir once or twice a day, & 
till the color is good. 
Red Ink.-~4 oz. Brazilwood, boiled in 1 gt. water, till } is evaporated ; 
| add 2 drams alum, while boiling, and also a small quantity,of sal-ammo- 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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Blue Ink.--1 ib best soft Prussian Blue, dissolved in 4 gals. Rain water, = 
and 4 ib Oxalic Acid. ae 
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Blacking.--1 gal. Molasses, } gal. Fish Oil, 1} ibs Beeswax, 4 ib Sperm- 
aceti, 1 fb Tallow. Melt the wax, spermaceti and tallow, then add the ee 
molasses and oil ; then put in Ivory Black, till it is quite thick. Mix it well (ame 
together. Add a little Oil of Vitriol, sufficient to make it boil. And | 
Beny add 4 pt. more fish oil. Stir well, and next day it will be ready for 
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a | | 
Baccnce of Sassafras--Is excellent for healing, and removes inflamma- 
tion. 
Liniment.--Harts Horn, Sweet Oil, and a small quantity of turpentine, | 
| 


oe ee es 


make an excellent liniment for man or beast. 
To prevent Plums from Falling.--Bore a hole in the tree and put in | 

! 30 or 40 grains of Calomel, in the Spring. Another—Slit the bark from 
| top to bottom, when in blossom. 
| Salve for Scratches.--1 ib White Lead, 2 oz. Sugar of Leads ieoos: | 


i a 


White or Blue Vitriol. Grind in oil.—4 tbs Lard, 4 oz. Beeswax, 
Put all together, and stir well. 

ees! §=6- Cheap Paint.--Take pest Curds, make perfectly fine. An equal quan- 
tity of Lime, well slacked, but thick enough to be kneaded. Stir the two | 
well together, without adding water. A whitish fluid will be obtained, & 
put on two coats, rub with a woollen cloth after it is dry, it will polish like J 
varnish. Ochre, Armenian bole, and all colors, that hold with fime, may (ae, 
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be used. f 
India Rubber--Can be dissolved in purified Naptha from coal Tal. | 
Also in Cajeput Oil. ; 
Waterproof Composition for Boots and Shoes.--Dissolve finely-cut 
India Rubber in neat’s foot oil, so as to form a kind of varnish. It will 
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==) require several days in a warm place. — 
pee amily Salve.--3 0z. Gum Camphor, 4 oz. Beeswax, 4 oz. Lard. Melt iam 
together. This is an excellent salve for all common purposes, but for burns, |iaaet 


it is equal, if not superior, to ‘‘ Dalley’s Pain Extractor,” of which, there a 
have been several $100.000 worth sold in the United States within a few |faae 
years past. - — 

Varnish for Harness.--} ib India Rubber, 1 gal. Turpentine, dissolve |faam 
to a jelly when milk warm. Put in an equal quantity of hot Linseed Oil, [Bese ; 
and incorporate them over a slow fire. . 
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There is many a good wife that can’t sing or dance well. % 
There is one good wife in the country, and every man thinks he h 
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* Mechanics. 


Annealing Cast Iron.--Heat it red hot and let it remain in the fire, till | 


it dies out, or when red hot, bury it in dry saw dust. 


Weights of Metals.--A cubic inch of Platinum weighs 11 oz. avoir- | 
dupois, and 285 thousandths of an oz.—Cast Gold 11. 145 oz.—Gold coin | 
10.212 oz.—Jeweller’s Gold 9.191 0z.—Lead 6.569 oz.—Cast Silver, 6.061 | 


oz.—Cast Copper 5.085 oz.—Cast Brass 4.858 oz.—Hard Steel 4.523 oz. 
Bar Iron 4.507 oz.—Cast Iron 4.165 oz.—Cast Gold weighs almost three 
times as much as Cast Iron. 

Weight of Stones.--A cubic foot of Limestone weighs 198 tbs and 68 
hundredths of a pound.—White bone 179.78 tbs —Basalt 179 tbs.—Chalk 


174 tbs.—Marble 171.38 tbs—Slate 167.38 tbs—Red Granite 165.84 tbs. | 


Brick 125 tbs. 


- Weight of Woods.--A cubic foot of Lignumvite 83.31 tbs.—Logwood | 
| 57.06 


s—French Boxwood 57 tbs.---American Whiteoak 54.50. tbs.--- 
Spanish Mahogany 53.25. tbs.---English Whiteoak 51.87 tbs.---Apple tree 
49.56 Ibs.---Beech 43.50 Ibs.---Cedar 37.25 tbs. ---Poplar 23.94 Ibs.---Cork 
15 Ibs. 

Circles and Diameters.--Multiply the diameter of any circle by 3.1416, 
and you have the circumference. Divide the Circumference by the same, 
and you have the diameter. 

Steel--Cooled or hardened in Mercury, will cut glass like a diamond. 
A slender rod of wrought iron, may be converted inte steel, by plunging 


/ it into melted cast iron. 


Selecting Steel for Edge Tools.--Draw out the end of a bar, under a 
low or obscure red heat---plunge into cold water---if hard enough to cut 
glass, and requires great force to break it, it is good. 

Bluing Steel.--After it is polished, hold it to a heated plate of iron. 
= bluing is not only ornamental but serviceable ; if removed by grind- 

g, the elasticity of the metal is greatly impaired. 

» pepper-—Is made soft by plunging it, when hot, into cold water. 

Brass--Becomes magnetized by hammering. 

Pinchbeck--Consists of 6 paris Copper and 1 of Zinc. 
less zinc, and is redder. Prince’s metal has more zinc. 

Bell Mettle.--Three parts Copper and one of Tin. Less tin is used 
for large bells. In the smallest sizes they put a very small quantity of zinc, 
and sometimes a little silver. 

Tinning.--The sheet iron plates are scoured with sand,---then immersed 
in water made sour with sulphuric acid, and so kept for’24 hours,---then 
scoured perfectly clean from the rust,---then dipped in pure water, after this 
they are oiled and plunged into melted tin. if the tin is not hot enough 
it will not adhere, and if too hot the coat will be very thin; a second dip 
is sometimes necessary. 

Glue if Good--Will swell, but not dissolve in cold water, after three or 
four days soaking ; and when taken out, will soon resume its former dry- 
ness. 

Water Proof Glue.--Melt with litile water, add gradually linseed oil 
boiled with litharge,---stir constantly. ---Another, but not so aoe. Dis- 
solve glue in skimmed milk. 

Horse Mills.--The lever to which the horse is hitehed, should never be 
q than 20 feet long. 
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- Medical. 


Colds.--In the head,--wet the whole top of the head with camphor, and 
ut on cotton batting, confining it there with a cap or handkerchief. In the 
reast, throat, or lungs,--rub the breast or throat with a brush, severely, 

as much so, as can be well borne, then apply any stimulating liniment, and 
put on thick heavy plies of cotton batting. Also make the same applica- 
tion to the back, from the neck down to below the shoulder blades. Soak 
the feet on going to bed, drink buttermilk whey hot---or hoarhound tea, 
well sweetened ; drink ‘the latter frequently through Pye This may 
keep off the consumption. Keep the body warm, and inhale all the cold 
air youcan. Take as much running, jumping, or other active exercise 
in the.open air as possible. Keep the bowels open. . 
Consumption.--Use the same remedies as for the cold. Also keep the | 
body as erect or straight as possible, frequently drawing the shoulders 
back, and endeavoring to expand or enlarge the breast, as much as poss | 
sible. Consumption is brought on frequently, by bending over the booky 
writing, or work $ it is a dangerous position. Make yourself a tube, 
two or three inches long,---let the hole be as large as a large knitting 
needle ;---during the hour of 10, each day, draw all the air you inhale 
through this tube, and what you exhale, force out through the same. Le 
the air be as cold as possible. The object is to exercise the lungs: power’ 
fully, and thereby expand the chest. Some persons have enlarged their’ 
chests six inches in circumference, in a very short time, by this means, | 


them plenty of room, and plenty of cold fresh air, and you will never have 
the consumption. The cotton should be turned in four or five days, and 
in ten days take a fresh plug. . : 
Sick Headache.--Rub the head, both in front, and over the top, with | 
a stiff brush, as hard and as long as it can be borne. Then apply cam- } 
phor mixed with strong red or black pepper tea, boiled down, and. use } 
cotton batting, as in the case of cold in th 
full of pulverized charcoal, or super carbonate of soda, in part of a glass | 
of water. If relief is not had in an hour, put a mustard plaster over the } 


} 
Pressure upon the lungs is the most frequent cause of consumption. Give | 
\ 
f 


pit of the stomach. P 
if 


Rheumatism.--Use the same remedies, as directed for cold in the breast. 


Pain in the Side or Back.--Use the same remedies as the last. 
Ague.-*Take a Vomit, afterwards a Purge. Let the diet be light. Take 
exercise during the absence of the ague fit. Just before it comes on, take 
a good bath of cold water. Rub the body freely with a coarse brush. 
leeding of a Wound.--Four young men were cutting down a very 
large tree,---two on each side of it; the axe of one flew off the handle, 
and struck the chopper, opposite to him, on the inside of the thigh, cut- 
ting off the great artery of the leg. The physician was come 15 miles 
distant. It was a chopping frolic, and there were many persons present. 
For the want of knowing how, they could not stop the blood. en the 


The brush and liniment should be used freely and frequently. 
t 


wound, put a stick through it, and twisted it till he had compressed all. 
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ehead. Take also a tea spoon- | 
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blood vessels so tight, that the blood could not flow. The remedy came =e 


too late. 
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Agricultural. 


Peach Worms.--Take 5 lbs. Saltpetre, and 30 Ibs. Salt ;---of this mix- 
ture, put 3 lb. on the surface of the ground, immediately round the body 8 
of the tree. In an orchard of 500 trees, 300, so treated, entirely escaped 
the worm. Of the 200, not-one escaped. Use it twice a year: in April 
and September. 

Hollow Horn.--Put from 1 to 2 table spoonfuls of turpentine into the 
hollow on the top of the head, back of the horns :---cut 4 of an inch of 
the end of the tail, to produce bleeding. Never bore the horn, if possible 
to avoid it. 

Churning.--If your cream is very sour (and when it is extremely so, 
it is almost impossible to turn it into. butter), dissolve a tea spoonful of 
soda or pearlash, in a pint of warm water; pour it in while churning. 
If your cream is too cold, warm 2 or 3 quarts of it in any vessel; set it 
,in_hot water ; this is better than putting hot water into ‘your cream.---If 
your butter is too crummy to gather, pour in alittle warm (not hot) water, 
while the dasher is in motion.---If too soft, use cold or ice water.---Putting 
in the yolk of eggs, near the end of churning, will make the butter yellow. 
Wash till no buttermilk is left in, if you wish your butter to keep. Use 
rock salt, if possible. To sweeten rancid butter, put 30 drops chloride of 
lime into 1 qt. water ; in it work 2 lbs. butter ;*it will come out sweet.--- 
Butter for distant markets, should be packed in good seasoned white oak 
casks, of 30 lbs., packed in solid. Put these small casks into afbarrel or 
hogshead, and fill up with lime water, that will bear an egg. this con- 
dition, butter can be sent to any part of the globe perfect 

Yeast.--2 middling sized potatoes---2 table spoons of 
ing water. To this compound, add 1 pt. hot water. 

eat.--Fresh meat will keep for months, immersed in molasses.---Sus- 

nded in a clean flannel bag, put in when cool and dry, will keep for a 
ong time.---May be kept a long time in vinegar.---Tainted meat cured by 
wey in pearlash and water some time ; then in vinegar, and afterwards 






*Feed.--60 lbs. of-corn ground, is equal to 100 in the kernel. Corn 
and oats ground together, half of each, make the best feed. 

Diseased Peach Trees.--When the leaves turn yellow and curl, dig 
the earth from the roots some two feet round the tree, fill the place with 
fine charcoal. <3 

Paste.--1 qt. warm water, 1 oz. alum, } tea spoon powdered resin, 4 
cloves, and flour to thicken to a cream,---boil. It will dry away and keep 
for 12 months. . 

White Wash.--1 peck lime, slacked in hot water, add immediately 6 Ibs. 
lard, 2 lbs glue ; (if for nice inside work,) 1 Ib, Spanish whiting, 1 pt. salt, 
use it while hot ; neither rain nor dampness will affect it. 

Stable Floors--Should be of good clay. Horses feet require moisture. 

Preserving Eggs.--Rub them with lard, pack them small ends down, 
set in a cool place. Another---pack in salt, small end down. Another--- 
=. in white wash, as prepared above, and pack them in powdered 
chalk, plaster of Paris, or any similar substance. 

Diseased Wind.--Keep lime in the water you give to your horses. 
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General Laws. 4 S| 

1. All Idiots, Lunatics, and persons suffering St 
under mental derangement, are incapable of ay “VY 
agreeing to Contracts, or entering into Marriage. ; 

2. A Marriage procured by force or fraud, A@ 
is void. 

3. A Marriage procured by misrepresenta- 
tion, as to rank, fortune, manners, or character, 
will not nullify the contract. 

4. Males can contract the marriage relation 
at44, and females at 12, in some of the States ; 
in Ohio they are required to be 14 and 18 ; mar- 
rying earlier than this, either party can annul 

e contract, on arriving at the age of consent. 

5. Marriage, contracted with a second hus- 
band or wife, while the first is yet living, is null. 

6. Marriage with a nearer biood relation than 
the Levitical decrees permit, is null. 
= 7. Corporal Infirmities, existing before mar- ss 
- riage, on the part of either, renders the contract i 

null. 










































~ 8. The law regards the husband and wife as 
one person ; if she be injured in her person or # 

S"property, she can only gain redress through 
/ % her husband, and if she be sued, he is the de- 
® fendant, except in criminal cases. 
> 9. A contract cannot be made between hus- 
® band and wife, without the intervention of Trus- 
tees. All contracts existing between them be- 
fore, or at the time of marriage, are dissolved. 

10. The husband cannot convey lands to his 
wife, nor the wife to her husband ; she may re- 
lease her dower to his grantee. 

11, All the rents and profits of lands, to- 
gether with the goods and chattles belonging 
to the wife before marriage, become the property 
< “a husband, and he becomes liable for her 

ebts. 
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HOW dear to my heart 

/ are the scenes of my ane 

‘AS S35 hood, When fond recol- 

= ieee: lection recalls. them to 

- view =— The orchard, the 

Me meadow, the deep tangled 

=a, wild-wood, And every loved 

¥., spot that my infancy knew ; 

¥ The wide spreading pond, 

% and the mill which stood by 

Z@ it, The bridge and the rock, 

where the cataract fell ; The 

“cot of my father, and the 

adairy house nigh it, And 

=> e’en the rude bucket, that 

= : = 3 ge hung in the well; The old 
eae ao oS a——— oaken bucket--the iron- 


| bound bucket--The moss-covered 
_ bucket, that hung in the well. 


That moss cover’é vessel, I hail as a “S¥ge 
treasure, For often at noon, when re-™ 


3 turn’d from the field, I found it the: 

source of exquisite pleasure, The purest 4 

{; and. sweetest that nature can yield.’ ea 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that ———_—— 


were glowing, And quick to 
the white-pebbled bottom it } 
fell, Then soon with the em- 
blem of truth overflowing, And | 
4 dripping with coolness, it rose 
from the well. The old oak- 
2 en bucket--the iron-bound 


== How sweet from the green 
== mossy brim to receive it, As 


poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; Not 
a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave 4 
filled with the nectar that Jupiter 7 
sips. And now far removed from the lov’d 
situation, The tear of regret will intrusively 
swell, As fancy reverts to my father’s planta- 


the well. old oaken bucket--the iron- 
bound bucket--The moss covered bucket, 2 
that hangs in the well. 
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(? Capture of Major Andre. S 
| Awpre appears te have been a native | cered a commission im the army, he pro- 
of Lichfield, and to have been born there | ceeded with his regiment to North A- 
in 1751. In 1769 he met at Buxton a | merica, then the seat ef war between 
Miss Honoria S——, and theconsequence | Great Britain and her colonies. In this 
was an immedia‘e attachmen:, which be- | new field of enterprise his talents and 
came one of remarkable devotedness | accomplishments soon aised him to dis- 
on his part, and which would seem to | tinction; and he attained the rank of Ma- 
have been also returned by the lady.— | jor, with the appointment of adju‘ant- 
Her friends, however, in‘erfered, and she | general to the Nor.h American army.— 
was induced not only to discontinue her | In the summer of 1789, major Andre 
correspondence with Andre, but some , was wih the troops which .oceupied the 
years afier to give her hand to another. | town.of New York under the command 
Meanwhile Andre had become a clerk be of general Sir Henry Ckn‘on, when the | 
a commercial house in London. But | infamous Arnold, who had been entrust- | 
receiving intelligence of Miss S.’s mar- | | ed by Washing‘on wih the important. | 
riaze he de‘ermined to quis both his pro- | post of Wes: Point on the Hudson, abou: | 
meiee ard his coun'ry, an: d having pro- | 60 miles above New York, sent over to | 
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the British commander his pro sals for 
delivering that fortress into his hands—a 
scheme which, if it had succeeded, might 
not improbably have put an end to the 
war. On Arnold’s overtures being ac- 
cepted, Andre was appointed to conduct 
the negociation with him. After some 
correspondence under feigned names, An- 
dre and Arnold met on the banks of the 
Hudson on Friday the 22d of September, 
when everything was arranged for the 
execution of the plot on the following 
Monday, and the necessary information 
in writing was put into Andre’s hands to 
be delivered to general Clinton. Unfor- 
tunately for Andre, the boatmen who had 
brought him on shore from the English 


sloop of war in which he had come up. 


the river, having had their —— or 
fears awakened, refused, although he 
bore a flag of truce from general Arnold, 
to convey him back, and he was obliged 
to determine upon attempting to make 
his way to New York by land. Arnold, 
to whom he returned, insisted, in these 
circumstances, that he should exchange 
his military uniform for a plain coat ; and 
to this Andre reluctantly consented. A 
person of the name of Smith was then 
sent away with him as a guide, and they 
set out together ; but when they reached 
the negg post, they found themselves o- 
bliged, ‘in order to prevent suspicion, to 
follow the advice of the commanding of- 
ficer, and to remain there for the night. 
Next sages | they proceeded on their 
journey, and Smith having conducted his 
charge till they had come within view of 
the En lish lines, left him a little below 
Pine’s Bridge,-a village on the Croton. 
Andre rode on alone for about four 
leagues farther, when as he was entering 
the village of Tarrytown, his horse was 
suddenly taken hold of by three men, 
who turned out to belong to the New 
York militia. With unaccountable im- 
prudence, Andre assumed that they were 
of the English party, and instead of pro- 
ducing his passport, desired them not to 
detain him, as he was a British officer. 
When he found his mistake ,he endeavor- 
ed to induce them to let him go by the 
the offer of his watch and the most tempt- 
ing promises; but the men were not to 
be bribed, and having found the impor- 














tant papers of which he was the bearer 
concealed in his boots, they immediately 
conducted him to the nearest station — 


His first anxiety now was for the safety . 


of Arnold; and he prevailed upon 
the officer in command, who must have 
been a person of very little perspicacity 
to forward a notice of the capture to.that 

eneral, by which the traitor obtained 
the opportunity of escaping with his life. 
Having secured this peint, Andre now 
stated who he was, on which he was con- 
ducted to the presence of general Wash- 
ington at Tappan or Orange Town. On 
the 25th, his case was submitted by the 
American general to the consideration 
of aboard of fourteen general officers, 
among whom were Rochambeau und La- 
fayette, who had recently arrived with 
the troops from France. Before this tri- 
bunal, Andre urged that he had come on 
shore under the sanction.of a passport, 
or flag of truce, transmitted to him by 
Arnold, who was, at the time of grant- 
ing it, a major-general in the American 
army, and of course had authority so to 
act. But the circumstance of his having 
been found disguised and bearing a false 
name was considered as taking from him 
the benefit of this plea, although he 
proved that in both these points he had 
acted in obedience to the commands of 
Arnold, under whose orders he was while 
he bore his flag of truce. The decision 
of the court-martial, though the mem- 
bers do not appear to have been unani- 
mous, as has sometimes been asserted, 
was that the prisoner ought to be con- 
sidered as a spy; and he was according- 
ly sentenced to be executed. Both entrea- 
ties and remonstrances were employed 
in vain by general Clinton to avert his 


fate: but as retaliation was noi taken by || 


the execution of any American prisoners, 
it may be inferred that it was felt even 
by the English that his sentence was ac- 
cording to the rules of martial law. He 
himself exhibited the most perfect resig- 
nation to his fate, and does not after his 
condemnation appear to have disputed 


the justice of the decision under which | 


he was to suffer. He-only begged that 
his death might be that of a soldier — 


He was kept in ignorance of the deter- | 


mination of the court-martial upon this 
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| nic Majesty, and to order him to withdraw. Mr. Was 


' liamsburg, the capital of Virginia, was upwards of 400 miles; more than 





point ; when upon being brought to the fatal spot, on the morning of the 


claimed, ‘‘It is but a momentary pang,” and gave no further expression 
to his feelings. He died with the respect, even of those, who had found 
themselves obliged to execute him. *‘ Andre” said Washington, in a letter 
to a friend, ‘‘has met his fate, and with that fortitude, which was expected 


ed to his memory, at the public expense, in Westminster Abbey. 

Whatever the books, whieh are considered the standard authorities up- 
on international law may say in referenve to such a case as that of Andre, 
there is no good apology for his conduct. To say that he acted under the 
orders of an officer whom he knew to be playing the of a traitor, 
cannot be considered as any exculpation. There would be no security for 
an army or a government if it were not to be at liberty, when it had them 
in its power, to punish persons detected in devising such plots as this of 
Arnold and Andre, and under whatever subterfuge they might attempt to 
shelter themselves. The having recourse to the use of a flag of truce, in 
such circumstances, must be regarded as a mere trick. General Clinton 
and Arnold were the great culprits, of whom the latter only has received 
his due share of opprobrium. 
To his last moment Andre had cherished the hopeless passion which 
had driven him from his country and his early pursuits. In a letter written 
after his capture, which has been printed, he states that when he was stript 


This lady, a 
event, had died of consumption only a few months before 


despicable writer of verse. His humorous poem, entitled the Cowchase, 
which appeared in three successive portions at New York, in 1780, the 
last being published on the very day on which its author was taken priso- 
ner, is a production of decided talent. It is the style of Cowper’s Jouy 
Gitrrn, which celebrated poem was not written till some years later.— 
Penny Cyclopedia. 


Early Heroism of Washington. 


Governor Dinwivpte having informed the assembly of Virginia, on the 
1st of November, 1753, that the Erench had erected a fort on the Ohio, 
where Pittsburg now stands, it was resolved to send a message to M. St. 
Pierre, the commander, to claim that country as belonging to his Britan- 

ington, the future 
father of his country, a young gentleman just arrived at age, offered his 
service on this important and hazardous mission. The distance from Wil- 


one half of which was through a trackless and howling desert, inhabited 
by cruel and merciless savages; and the season was uncommonly severe. 
Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, Mr. Washington, at- 
tended by one companion only, set outupon this arduous and dangerous en- 


back, executed his commission, and after incredible hardships, and many 
providential escapes, returned safely to Williamsburg. : 
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2d of October, he perceived, that he was to perish on a gibbet, he ex- | 


from an accomplished man and a gallant officer.”” A monument was erect- | 


terprise ; travelled from Winchester on foot, carrying his provisions on his | 
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of rr he had concealed the picture of Honoria S——in his mouth. ior 
hough it does not appear that he had been informed of the | 


This unfortunate officer was a person of cultivated mind and elegant e 
accomplishments. He excelled in painting and music, and was also no ium 
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Reck Bridge in Virginia. 

This Nacwral Bridge is described by Mr. Jefferson, la‘e President of the 
Uni ed Sia’es, as one of the most sublime of the productions of nature. It 
is on the ascent of a bill, which scams to Lave bccn cloven through its 
length by some great convulsion. It is in height two hundred and thir- 
teen feet, about fifty fet in breadih at the bottom, and at the superior part 
about ninety feet. The passage over it is about sixty feet in width, and 
the thickness of the mass at the summit of the arch about forty feet. A 
portion of this thickness 1s constituted by a coat of earth, which affords 
growth to many large trees. The residue, wich the hill on both sides, is 
a solid rock of lime-stonc- The arch approaches the semi-elliptical form ; 
but the larger axis of the ellipsis, which would be the chord of the arch, is 
many times longer than its transverse. Although the sides of this bridge 
are provided in some parts wih a parapet of fixed rocks, yet few persons 
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: have sufficient resolution to walk to them, and look over into the abyss. ; 
The passenger involuntarily falls on his hands, creeps to the parapet, and «; 
ote peeps over it. Looking down from this height, for the space of a minute, | 
: occasions a violent headache. If the view from above be so exquisitely | 
painful as not long to be borne, that from beneath is delightful in the ex- 
treme. It is impossible for the emotions arising from the sublime to be 


felt in a greater degree than at this spot. bee ma the spectator can- 


not be described, when he surveys an arch so iful, so elevated, and | 
so light, springing up, as it were, to heaven! 

This grand natural bridge is in the county of Reckbridge, to which it | 
has given name, and affords a public and eommodious sage over a val- | 
:, ley, which cannot be crossed elsewhere for a considerable distance . 
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| Lady Jane Grey. 


Lady Jane Grey, a female, 
whose accom; ments and fate 
have rendered her an object of 
admiration and pity, was the 
daughter of the marquis of Dor- 
set, and was born, about 1537, 
at Bradgate Hall, in Leicester- 
shire. Her talents, which w 
of superior order, were y 
developed,and by the time that 
she was fourteen she.had mas- 
tered Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic and French 
and Italian. Aylmer, who was 
afterwards bishop of London, 
was her tutor. In 1553, she was 
united to Lord Guilford Dudley ; 
and shortly afterwards, reluc- 
tantly accepted the crown which 
the intrigues of her father and 
her father-in-law had induced 
Edward VI. to settle upon her. 
Her briefreign of ninedays ended 
by her being committed to the 
Soacr with her husband, and 
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ones in February 1554, they were |3z 
phe brought to the scaffold by the | 


relentless Mary. She refused 








“ 
fetes! 


uy to apostatize from the protestant 
oveessg| faih,and died with the utmost firmness, Her Remains were published after her 
one death, and some of her letters and devotional pieces are preserved in Fox’s Martyrology . 
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Death. 


A pilgrim, says the fable, met the plague going into Smyrna. 

“ What are you going for? ” 

“ To kill three thousand people, ” answered the plague. 

Some time after they met again. 

‘“‘ But you killed thirty thousand,” said the pilgrim. : 
‘«No!” answerd the plague,” I killed but three thousand—It was fear killed the rest.’’ |Seaae 
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Eddystone Light-house. 


Is 





The Eddystone Rocks, on which this celebrated Lighthouse is built, are sit- 
uated nearly south-south-west from the middle of Plymouth-sound, being 
distant from the port of Plymouth nearly fourteen miles, and from the Prom- 
ontory called Ramhead, about ten miles. They are almost in the line, but 
somewhat within it, which joins the Start and the Lizard Points ; and as 
| they lie nearly in the direction of vessels coasting up and down the chan- 
! nel, they were necessarily, before the establishment of a light-house, very 
| dangerous, and often fatal to ships under such circumstances. ‘Their situ- 
. tion, likewise, relatively to the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, ig 
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such that they lie open to the swells of both from the south-western points 
of the compass ; which swells are generally allowed by mariners to be ver 
reat and heavy in those seas, and particularly in the Bay of Biscay. It 


| Isto be observed, that the soundings of the sea, from the south-west towards 
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* cellent mechanic and engineer, Mr. Smeaton, was selected as the fittest per- 
ss’ son to build ano'her. He found some difficulty in persuading the propri- 





the Eddystone, are from eighty fathoms to forty, and that in every part, |; 
until the rocks are approached, the sea has a depth of at least thirty fath- 


oms ; insomuch that all the heavy seas from the south-west reach them un- 
controlled, and break on them with the utmost fury. 

The force and height of these seas are increased, by the circumstance of 
the rocks stretching across the channel, in a direction north and south, to 


the length of above one hundred fathoms, and by their lying in a sloping | 


manner toward the south-west quarter. This striving of the rocks, as it 
is technically called, does not cease at low-water, but still goes on progres- 
sively ; so that, at fifty fathoms westward, there are twelve fathoms of wa- 
ter; neither does it terminate at the distance of a mile. From this configur- 
ation it happens, that the seas are swollen to such a degree, in storms and 
heavy gales of wind, as to break on the rocks with the utmost violetice . 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the dangers to which navigators were 
exposed by the Eddystone rocks should have made a great commercial na- 
tion desirous to have a light-house erected on them. The wonder is that 
any one should have had sufficient resolution to undertake its construction. 
Such a man was, however, found in the person of Mr. Henry Winstanley, 
of Littleburgh, in Essex, who, being furnished with the necessary powers 
to carry the design into execution, entered on his undertaking in 1696, and 
completed it in four years. So certain was he of the stability of his struc- 
ture, that he declared it to be his wish to be in it ‘‘ during the greatest storm 
which ever blew under the face of the heavens.” In this wish he was but 
too amply gratified ; for while he was there with his workmen and light- 
keepers, that dreadful storm began, which raged most violently on the night 
of the 26th of November, 1703; and of all the accounts of the kind with 
which history has furnished us, not one has exceeded this in, Great Britain, 
nor has been more injurious or extensive in its devastations. On the fol- 
lowing morning, when the storm was so much abated, that an inquiry could 
be made, whether the light-house had suffered from it, not any thing ap- 
peared standing, with the exception of some of the ldtge irons by which 
the work was fixed on the rock ; nor were any of the people, nor any of the 
materials of the building ever found afterwards . 

In 1709, another light-house was built of wood, on a very different con- 


struc'ion, by Mr. John Rudyerd, then a silkmercer on Ludgate-hill. This | 
*s| ingenious siruc.ure, having braved the elements forty-six years, was burn- 


ed to the ground in 1755. On the destruction of this light-house, that ex- 


etors, that a scone building, prey constructed, would be in every respect 
referable to one of wood ; but having at length convinced them, he turned 
is thoughts to the shape which would be more suitable to a building so 


=| critically situated. Refleciing on the structure of the former buildings, it 


~=43/ seemed to him a material improvement to procure, if possible; an enlarge- 





' . . . . . 
=;; ment of the base, wi-hout incrasing the size of the waist, or that part of the 
| building placed between the top of the rock and the top of the solid work. 
' Hence he thought a grea‘er degree of strength and s:iflness would be gained 
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aponngavie’ with less resistance to the acting power. On this occa- 
sien, the natural figure ef the waist, or bole of a large spreading oak, oc- 
curred to our sagacious engineer. 

With these very enlightened views, as te the proper form of the superstruc- 
ture, Mr. Smeaton began the work on the 2d of April, 1757, and completed 
it on the 4th of August, 1759. The rock which slopes towards the south- 
west, ts-cutinto horizontal steps, into which are dovetailed, and united by a 
strong cement, Portland-stone and granite. The whole to the height of 
thirty-five feet from the foundation, is a solid body of stones, engafted into 4 
each other, and united by every means of additional strength that could be | 
devised. The building has four rooms,-one over the other, and at the top a 
galiery and lantern. The stone floors are flat above, but concave beneath, 
and are kept from pressing against the sides of the building by a chain let | 
into the walls. It is nearly eighty feet in-height, and since its completion | 
has been assaulted by the fury of the elements, without suffering the small- | 
est injury . 

To trace the progress of so vast an undertaking, and te show with what | 
skill and judgement this unparalleled engineer overcame the greatest diffi- | 
culties, would far exceed the limits of this work . 
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Dr. Franklin left ‘in his Will, 
the following Legacy, to the | 
young Artisans ef Boston and 
hiladelphia. He says:-* I have 
considered, that among Artisans | 
good apprentices are most likely 
to make good citizens; and hayv- 
ing been bred myself toa manual 
urt, printing, inmy native town 
and afterwards assisted to set u 
my business in Philadelphia by 
kind loans of meney:from two 
friends there, which was the 
foundation of my fortune, and 
of all the utility in life, that may 
be ascribed to me;—I wish to 
be useful even after my death, 
if possible, in forming and.ed- 
vancing other yeung men, that 
may be servicealiic to their coun- 
try in beth these towns. 

To this end-I devote two 
thousand poundssterling, which 
I give, one thousand thereof to 
the inhabitants of the town of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, and 
| the other tnousanu to tue innabitants of the cy vi Philadelphia, in trust, to and for | 
, the uses, intents, and purposes, herein after mentioned and declared. 

' The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted by the inhaliitants of the 
{| town of Boston, shall be managed under the direction of the select men, united with the 
ministers of the oldest Episcopal, Congregational, and Presbyterian churches in that 
| town, who are to let out the same upon interest at five per cent, per annum, to such 
| young married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, as have served an appren- 
, ticeship in the said town, and faithfully fulfilled the duties required in their indentures 
* go a3 to obtain a good moral character frem at least twe respectable citizens, who are 
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willing to become sureties in a bond, with the applicants, for the re-payment of the | 
money so lent, with interest, according to the terms herein after prescribed; all which | 
bonds are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or the value thereof in current gold 
coin; and the managers shall keep a bound book, or beoks, wherein shall be entered the § 
names of those who shail apply fer, and receive the benefit of this institution, and of | 
their sureties, together with the sums lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper 
| records, respecting the business and concerns of this institution; and as these loans are 
' intended to assist young murried artificers, in setting up their business, they are to be 
| propertiened by the discrefion of the managers, se as net to exceed sixty pounds 
| sterling to one person, nor to be less than fifteen pounds. : 
| And if the number of appliers so entitled should be so large as that the sum will 
=, not suffice to afford every one some assistance, these aids may therefore be small at 
first, but as the capital increases by the accumulated interest, it willl be more ample. 
And in order to serve as many as possible in their turn, as well as to make the repay- |&= 
ment of the principal borrowed more easy, each borrower shiall be obliged to pay with | 
| the yearly interest one tenth part of the principal; which sums of principal and interest 
so paid in, shall be again let out to fresh borrowers.—And it is presumed, that there | 

will be always found in Boston virtuous and benevolent citizens, willing to bestow a 
=< part of their time in doing good to the rising generation, by superinteniing and man- | 
ss ging this institution gratis; it is hoped, that no part of the money will at any time lie 

2. dead, or be diverted to ether purposes, but be continually augmenting by the interest, 
in which case there may in time be more than the occasion in Boston may require ; and 
then some may be spared to the neighboring or other towns in the said state of Massa- 

chusetts, which may desire to have it, such towns engaging to pay punctually the 
=| interest, and the proportions of the principal annually to the inhabitants of the town of | 
=<| Boston. If this plan is executed, and succeeds, as projected, without interruption for 
| one hundred years, the sum will then be one hundred and thirty one thousand pounis ; 
=% of which I would have the managers of the donation te the town ef Boston then fay 
out, at their discretion, one hundred thousand pounds in public works which may be 
<=5;' judged of most general utility to the inhabitants; such as fortifications, briiges, aque- 

- ducts, public buildings, baths, pavements, or whatever may make living in the town 
mere convenient to its people, and render it more agreeable to strangers resorting thither — 
for health or a temporary residence. The remaining thirty-one thousand pounds, I 
would have continued to be let out to interest, in the manner above directed, for one } 
| hundrod years; as I hope it will have been found that the institution has had a good 
| effect en the conduct ef youth, and been of service te many worthy characters and | 
:| useful citizens. At the end of this second term, if no unfortunate accident has pre- 
s| vented the operation, the sum will be £4,961,000, of which I leave £1,961,090 to the 
§| disposition and management of the inhabitants of the town of Boston—and the three 
millions to the disposition of the government of the state, not presuming to carry my 
views farther. 

All the directions herein given ees the disposition and management of the 
donation to the inhabitants of Boston, I would have observed ogee that to thein- | 
:' habitants of Philadelphia, enly as Philadelphia is incorporated, I request the corpora- | 
' tion of that city to undertake the management, eable to said directions; and Ido | 
hereby vest them with full and ample powers for that purpese. 
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Wuen a man of sense comes to marry, it is a companion that he wants, 
| not anariist. It is not merely a creature who can paint or play, and sing ° 
_ and dance ; it is a being who can comfort and judge, discourse and discrim- 
E= inate ; one who can assist him in his affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his 
EES) joys, strengthen his principles, and educate his children. Such is the wo- | 
yj Tan who is fit for a mother and the mistress of a family. A womanfs 
the former description occasionally figures in the drawing-room and at 

tracts the admiration of company ; but she is entirely unfit for a helpmaie 
to a man, and to “train up a child in the way he should go.” 


= VOL, 1. NO. 2. (3*) AUGAST, 1818 
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The Leaning Towers of Bologna. 
These curious specimens of architecture afford, perhaps, the most stri- 








king and remarkable examples in existence of that impor.ant principle of 


the laws of gravitation, ’’that a body will be supported, or will stand, pro- 


vided that iis line of direction fall within its base ;’’ that is to say, in com- | 
mon phrase, provided it keeps its balance. It is almost superfluous to ob- |x 
serve, that the converse of this principle is equally true, ’’that a body will | 


fall if its line of direciion fall without its base ;” in other words, if it lose 
its balance. In order to understand the meaning and the reason of this, it 


will be necessary to remember, that the attraction of gravitation, or tenden- 3 


cy to fall towards the center of the earth, acts equally on all parts of the 
same body around which, in every direction, it acts equally, On this point 
the body may be said to be balanced . ; 

It has been found by experiment, that most lofty buildifigs of any anti- 
quity are slightly inclined from the perpendicular ; the Monument near 
London Bridge is one of many instances ; the Towers at Bologna and Pisa 












































in Itaiy, and at Caerphilly, Bridgenorth, Corfe Castle, in England, are the ; 


most remarkable. We are indebted to that elegant periodical work, the 
Landscape Annual, for a beautiful view of those at Bologna. They were 
probably erected by private families, for the purposes of defence in despe- 
rate feuds and civil wars which so long desolated Italy, and rendered build- 
ings such as these of the utmost importance to their possessors. The small 
republics of Lombardy were continually at war with each other, or with 
the Emperors of Germany ; every city was divided into the two furious fac- 
tions of Guelfs and Ghibellines, or the pariies of the Pope and the Emper- 
or ; and every street frequently every family was” divided against itself” 
by the quarrels of the nobles,—the Montagues and Capulets of their day ;— 
and every man’s house was indeed his castle, but in a very different sense 
from that which these words now convey to English ears. The taller of 
the two, that of the Asinelli, was built A. D. 1109; its height has been 
variously stated at 350, 377, and 307 feet, and its inclination at a few inch- 
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es, and at 3 feet and a half. It has no external beauty, but rewards the | 


traveller for a tedious ascent of 500 steps, by an extensive view, which in- 
cludes the neighboring cities of Imola, Ferrara, andModena. The tower 
of the Garisendi or Garissuidi, is immortalized by Dante’s simile, who com- 
pares it to the stooping Giant Antzus ; its height is 140 or 150 feet, and de- 
viates 7 or 8 feet from the perpendicular. The woodwork and masonry in- 
cline from the horizon, which fact strongly corroborates the opinion of Mont- 
faucon, the Antiquary, of the correctness of which there can hardly be a 
dowbt ; he says its inclination was’ caused by the slipping of the earth ; 
some went to ruin when it slipped, as the ground on the inclined side was 
not so firm, as may be said of other towers that lean ; that for the bells of 
St. Mary Zibenica, at Venice, leans ; and at Ravenna, and between Ferrara 
and Venice, and in other places, numerous instances may be found.”’ Of 
the leaning towers of Italy, this tower is second only to that of Pisa, in the 
greatness of iis deviation from the perpendicular, but is inferior in this point 
to that of Caerphilly Castle, whilst in height the tower of Asinelli soars far 
above its competitors in Italy and England. 








That is but an empty purse that is full of other folks’ money. , 
When you are all agreed-upon the time, quoth the Vicar, I'll make itfaa 
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Living Costumes. 
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Tue accompanying cut is a faithful likeness of Omai, native of one of the | 
Friendly islands, who acted as interpreter to- Captain Cook im his third 
voyage round the world. His natural quickness and his fidelity rendered ; 

him of considerable use to the great navigator in his intercourse with the 
| natives of the South seas. Omai was brought by Cook to England, where — 
he was treated with much kindness and introduced into the best society. | 

The ease and even elegance of his manners was an object of surprise ;— 
but almost all the uncivilized people of this part of the world, and more | 
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especially the New Zealanders, have exhibited the same natural wae for 
the opinions and feelings of others, which is the foundation of real politeness. 
Dr. Sanne speaks of Omai as showing the deportment of a well-bred 
gentleman. Omai was not a person of consequence, that is a chief, in his 
own country, where distinctions of rank are all- “important . We add the | 
following remarks on Omai from ” the New Zealanders,” a volume pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge :— — 

”When Captain Cook, whom he had so long accompanied, left him, 
during his last voyage, at Huahiene, with every provision for his comfort, 
| he earnestly begged to return to England. It was nothing that a grant 
of land was made to him at the interposition of his English friends—that 
a house was built and a garden planted for his use. He wept bitter tears ; 
for he was naturally afraid that his new riches would make him an object 
of hatred to his countrymen. He took back many valuable possessions 
and some knowledge. But he was originally one of the common people ; 
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| —> and he soon saw, although he was not sensible of it at first, that without 2% 

i =%| rank he could obtain no authority. He forgot this, when he was away So¥ 

&| from the people with whom he was to end his days ; but he seemed to feel PE 

er@| that he should be insecure when his protector, Cook, had left their shores. [za 

[ - =--%| He divided his presents with the chiefs ; and the great navigator threatened )@% 
exe 


5%| them with his vengeance if Omai was ‘molested. The reluctance of this 
man to return to his original condition was principally derived from these 
considerations, which were to him of a strictly personal nature. The 
habits amidst which the natives of this island are born, may be modified 
by an intercourse with civilized men, but they cannot be eradicated. 
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Rev. Thomas Allen... 
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Rev. Tuomas Auten was the first minister of Pittsfield.. When the 
American Revolution commenced, he, like the great body of the clergy, 
ardently espoused the cause of the oppressed colonies, and bore his testi- 
mony against the oppression of the mother country. When, in anticipation 
of the conflict which finally took place at Bennington, the neighboring coun- 
try was roused to arms, he cv his influence to increase the band of pa- § 
triots, by exciting his townsmen to proceed to the battle ground A com- 
pany was raised in his parish and proceeded. Some causes, however, | 
were found to retard their progress on the way. Hearing of the delay, he 
proceeded immediately to join them, by his influence quickened their march, 
, and soon presented them to General Stark. Learning from him that he 
meditated an attack on the enemy, he said he would fight, but could not 
willingly bear arms against them, until he had invited them to submit. He 
was insensible to fear, and accordingly proceeded so near as to make him- 
self distinctly heard in their camp, where, after taking a stand on a con- | aE: 
venient eminence, he commenced his pious exhortations, urging them to lay 
down their arms. He was answered by a volley of musketry, which lodg- § 
ed their contents in the log on which he stood. Turning calmly te a friend 
who had followed him under cover of the breast-work which formed his © 
| footstool, he said—‘* Now give me a gun ;’’ and this is said to be the first 
American gun that spoke on that memorable occasion. He continued to | 
bear his part till the battle was decided in favor of the American arms, 
i and contributed honorably to that result . 
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Romance in Real Life.--Mrs. Gaines. 
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As the case of this extraordinary woman has for a long time past exci- 
ted the interest of the people of this country, we think it will not be unin- 
teresting to give our readers a slight sketch of her early life. Myra Clark, 
now Mrs. Gaines, who is well known to our citizens, having in early life | 
resided here, was born in New Orleans, her father, Daniel Clark, well 
known in the political and commercial history of Louisiana, being a part- 
ner of Col. Davis of this county. Her father died, and when only a few 
months old she was adopted by Col. Davis, and brought up as his own 
child. A man by the name of Ralf destroyed her father’s will, and ob- 
tained possession of the whole immense property of her father, consistin 
of nearly the whole of the new part of New Orleans, at that time wort 
FIVE MILLIONS of dollars, and now worth much more. She lived in entire 
ignorance of her parentage for a long time. The first idea she had of her 
— was beng taunted by a girl at school with the fact that Col. 

avis was not her father. Afterwards she discovered it from some pa- 
pers which she found, while lookmg for some documents which she was 
to send to the Colonel at Harrisburg, they at that time living in Pennsyl- 
vania. Some time afterwards she visited the Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
and while there, on account of her carriage breaking, she became acquaint- 
ed with a young man, named Wm. Whitney a son of Gen. Whitney, of 
New York. Soon afterwards he visited her in Philadelphia, but the Colo- 
' nel ‘not approving of the match, he was forbid the house. Col. Davis soon 

pe=ss| after moved to Delamore place, near Wilmington, and Miss Clark not be- 
ing permitted to see her lover, she corresponded with him. 

To prevent detection, her letters were directed to Miss Mary Ann Wil- 
liamson, now the wife of Rev. Cory Chambers, of this city, daughter of 
our late Mayor and Postmaster, she carefully keeping the secret, and punc- 4 
tually delivering the letters into the hands of Miss Clark and sending her 
letters to Mr. Whitney in return. Miss Clark was by this time 
fully acquainted with her parentage and the immense estate of her father. 
segeey:| At last she received a letter from ‘Mr. Whitney, urging her by all that she 

| held true and the love she bore him, to elope with him. The plan was laid 
opapes| and the time fixed. Mr. Whitney was to be at New Castle, where she 
*beeee| was to join him. None was let into the secret but Miss Williamson. To 
oeee=s| prevent detection, Miss Clark called all the dogs iogether about Col. Da- 
ssaaee| Vis’ place that evening, put them in one of the outbuildings, and locked 
them all up. At last the night came, and a terrible one it was too ;—the 
wind howled, the rain poured in torrents, and the darkness was only now 
and then illuminated by fearful flashes of lightning. Undaunted by the ra- 
| ging elements, Miss Clark stepped from her bed-room on the balcony, and 
by means of a pillar of the balcony or a rope, managed to reach the ground 
in safety and immediately ran as fast as she could to Wilmington. It was 
a fearful night for a girl so small, so young and delicate, to venture abroad 
alone, and unattended. On her way, if possible, the rain become heavier, 
and the flashes of lightning more vivid. . 
At last she reached the residence of Mr. Williamson, drenched with rain, 
and the top-of her ban box beat in by the violence of the storm. Miss 
|} Williamson was waiting alone in the passage to receive her, the low knock 
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at the door was given, the key softly turned, the door opened, and Miss 
Clark, pulling off her little kid slippers, which were wet through, softly 
ascended the stairs, so as not to alarm the rest of the family. The ladies em- 
ployed themselves until morning in drying, as well as they were able, Miss 
Clark’s clothes. At the first dawn of morning they stepped out, and a 


hack being procured, she departed for New Castle. Miss Williamson gave | 
her all the money she had, $5—as at the time she left Col. Davis’ she had | 


not a dollar. 
At New Castle, Miss Clark met her lover, and they started for Balti- 


more, where they were met by Miss Williamson, whe acted as bridesmaid | 


on the occasion of their marriage. Immediately after her marriage, Miss 








Clark, whom we shall now call Mrs. Whitney, set about hunting up facts |: 


ope in relation to her birth. Threats were used and every obstacle made use | 


of to prevent her. Her first care was to find her mother, and after a long 
search, she was at last discovered, we believe, in the island of Jamaica. She 


almost immediately recognized her daughter, and gave the marriage cer- |; 
tificate of her husband, Daniel Clark, from whom she had been separated 


some time before his death. Proceedings were immediately commenced, 


but for a short while with a small prospect of success. Threats were not ' 
only made against herself and husband, but against any and every other |; 


person, who should advocate their cause. It was with difficulty a law- 

a yer could be be procured to plead her cause ; even the judges on the bench 
were the feed counsel of the other side, and generally supposed to be un- 
der the influence of bribery. 


the fever, and afterwards she was imprisoned with him with a small child 
at her breast. Whitney soon died; not, however, without strong suspi- 
cions of foul play. She afterwards was released, and though a widow, 
still prosecuted her suit with determined resolution. So glaringly was the 
3 partiality of the judges once displayed, that the crowd in court could hard- 
ly contain their indignation. Her life was two or three times attempted.— 
= Her first acquaintance with Gen. Gaines was when she was fired at, and 
of 








part of her dress shot away. Gen. Gaines came and offered her his pro- 























; tection, and she soon after married him. Her opponents dared not use the 
op same means with a General in the U. S. army as they had already done 
epae=5:| with her first husband, a private individual. 

sey: After going through se many courts, we now learn that the suit has 


opt been decided in her faver. The value of the property is now near twenty 


caz==| Millions ef dollars. Mrs. Gaines is now about forty years of age, abeut |: 


os five feet high, has a sweet expression of countenance, rather a French cast. 
#3: She has at the same time, an indomitable resolution, as every circumstance 
* of her life has shown. She is very charitable and warm hearted, and nev- 
ee er forgets her old friends. She, even now remembers with gratitude the 
2, service of her early friend, formerly Miss Williamson, now Mrs. Cham- 
== bers, and assures her when she comes into her estate, she will remunerate 
«, her for her former kindness. [N. Orleans Paper. 
3 20000002999) KS <DS JU 0000 














Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an enemy are 


<—* deceitful. Open rebuke is better than secret love, and a dinner of herbs | 


q where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith. 
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Finally, her husband was thrown into prison, during the prevalence of |; 
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Captain Franklin’s First Journey. 

Wuen Captain Parry was despatched on his first attempt to explore the 
Polar sea, with a view to the discovery of a passage into the Pacific ocean, 
it was considered not only that the expedition magyght be assisted in that 
object, but also, that material advantage might be readered to geographi- 
cal science, by the advance of a party over land to the shores of the Pa- 
cific sea, following the route by whieh Hearne had reached it in 1772.— 
Accordingly, on the recommendation of the lords of the admiralty, lieu- 
tenant (now Sir John) Franklin was appointed by earl Bathurst, the then 
secretary of staté for the eolonies, to the command of a party for this ser- 
vice, consisting of Doctor John Richardson, a naval surgeon, well skilled 
in natural history ; Messrs. Hood and Back, two admiralty midshipmen ; 
and two English seamen named Hepburn and Wilks. 

This party left Gravesend on the 23d of May, 4819, in the Hudson’s 
Bay company’s ship, Prizee of Wales ; and on the 30th of August reach- 
ed York Factory, the principal depot of the Hudson’s Bay company.— 
Here they received every possible assistance from the servants of the 
company, who. used the utmost endeavors io forward their progress, and 
readily instructed them as to the different modes of travelling which it 
might be advisable to adopt. On the 9th of September, the party com- 
menced their river journey into the interior, and on the 22d of October, 
reached Cumberland House, having travelled a distance of 600 miles.— 
The winter was now beginning to set in; and the effect of a few days’ 
frost convincing them of the impracticability of a further advance that 
season, they resolved to remain at this post until the ensuing spring. A 
conversation however with the gentlemen who had the charge of the es- 
tablishment, was sufficient to assure Captain Franklin of the necessity of 
his proceeding, during the winter, into the Athabaska department, in or- 
der that he might be enabled to secure guides, hunters, and interpreters, 
and obtain information as to the countries lying to the north of the 
Great Slave Lake, before the season for active operations had begun.— 
Accordingly on the 18th of January, 1820, he departed for Fort Chepew- 
ae accompanied by Mr. Back and the seamen Hepburn ; leaving Dr. 

ichardson and Mr. Hood at Cumberland House, to devote the remainder 
of the winter to scientific pursuits, with the intention that they sheuld fol- 
low with the baggage early in the spring, as soon as the navigation was 
open. The other seamen, Wilks, having proyed to be quite unequal to 
the fatigue of the journey, was discharged, and sent home by the next 
ship. 

he mode of winter-travelling practised.in these countries is twofold;— 
by conveyance in dog-sledges, or by walking in snow shoes. The sledge 
is slight, and simple in its construction, consisting merely of two or three 
thin boards, which curve upwards in front, and are fastened together by 
— of wood running across their upper side. Its length is eight or ten 
eet, but the breadth inconsiderable ; and the edges have a lacing attached 
to them, which serves te secure the lading. When used by the trader for 
his personal conveyance, it assumes a more finished character and appear- 
ance, under the name of cariole. A covering of leather is then fixed so 
as to protect the lower part of the body ; and the whole machine is painted 
and ornamented according to the taste of the proprietor. 
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gn then:s. To this the foo: is attached by straps passing round the 
heel, bus only lixing the toes, so as to allow the heel to rise after each 4 
step. To those who are unaccustomed to the use of these implements, 
the miseries occasioned by walking in them are said to be dreadful in the 
extreme.. Galled feet and swelled ankles, anda track marked with blood, 
are the invariable accompaniments of the traveller’s first trial; but the ac- 
ueiness of his sufferings is gradually diminished, and soon cases altogether. j= 
More than two months had elapsed before Captain Franklin reached ji 
Tort Chepewyan, the distance being 857 miles from Cumberland House. 
The whole of this journey lay through an inhospitable region _ barren and 
almost uninhabited. The party travelled by day, and rested at night.— 
Their mode of encampment was simple, and exposed them sufficiently 
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Kee?| to the severity of the weather. It consisted merely in clearing away the ‘ 
=e: snow from the ground, and covering the space with pine-branches, over {22320 
eme| which the party spread their blankets-and coats. A store of fuel was col- }gaeet? 
. see lected for the night, and the fire then kindled; and-sledges were unstowed, -|Reas?° 
fete) the dogs unharnesed, and’ the provisions hung upon the trees out of the |EEEe> 
re reach of these’voracious animals. Supper was then cooked, and the wea- bat? 
ae ry travellers ranging themselves round the fire with their feet towards it, [e@aee. 

pea| at length slept m warmth and comfort, without any ether canopy than the {eet 





heavens. “The engraving above from Captain Franklin’s Narrative, will 
convey acorrect notion of the manner-of making this resting-place. 
On the arrival of spring, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood rejoined their 
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} companions at Fort Chepewyan ; and active preparations were now made E 
»for the advance of the expedition. A party of Indians were procured, to fat? 
serve as guides and hunters, until they reached the niouth of the Copper- |Regseo 
mine River, and undertook to join them ata subsequent stage, where they |BeEzez¢ 
were also to be met by a Mr. Wentzel, a clerk of the North West Com- jf? 
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pany, who offered himself as a medium of communication with those peo- pa 
ple, among whom he had lived long and familiarly. Sixteen Canadian = 

eee) Voyagers were also engaged to accompany them throughout the whole |i 
eeEu| journey ; and with these our five countrymen set out, on-the 18th of July, (Bees 
eee:| (or Fort Providence, which they reached on the 29th. Here they were [Reese 
$25) joined by Mr. Wentzel and the Indians, and, on the 2d of August, finally. (EE. 
ees) departed, hoping to reach thé mouth of the Coppermine before the season [iz 
wee) should expire. A variety ,of impediments, however, so obstructed them, |2% 
eee) that they were far distant from that point, when they found it necessary 
weee:| to form their winter establishment. The spot selected for this. purpose, 

ebte| was reached on the 19th, and a house was there built, which. was after- 

Mere wards named Fort Enterprise. In the mean while, an excursion was made by 

yess) the officers to the head of the Coppermine River a: Poin: Lake, abou 

eeny| sixty miles to the northward, to satisfy themselves of its size and position. 

tease he winter was passed in dull monotony; the officers employed them- et 
esas Selves in writing out their journals. The provisions, however, of the par-’ |EE; 
eme.| ty, were greatly reduced and their ammuniiion nearly expended. To pro- [Seg 
==> cure a further supply, Mr. Back proceeded to Fort Chepewyan, and return- ee Kyo 
eme| ed after an absence of nearly tive months, during which he had travelled i% +4 
pees 1104 miles in snow-shoes with no other covering in the woods on the win- pat! a) 
ems) try nights than a blanket and deer-skin. ino. 
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Catochus. ei. 
ae 
/ 'T was a breathless night in June. 
My windews were all open, andwyet - 
the flame of my candle scarcely flick- | 
‘ered. IE had become deeply inter- 
eSted in the pages of a new book, 
and was heedless of the lapse of 
time, er the circumstances around 
me, until suddenly a moth fluttered into the flame, and 
the crackling of its filmy wings attracted my attention. 
Upor glancing at my watch which lay beside me on the 
table, I feund te my surprise that it was already afier 
midnight. I determined thereupon to read no, more, 
and shutting my book, walked across the room to draw 
the curtain, intending immediately to go to bed, but the 
moenlight shene so pleasantly in at the window, that I 
was forced te sit dewn and Jean upon the sill, and gaze 
out upon the scene. There were a few thin whitish clouds 
hanging around the horizon, like the distant wings of an 
enormous spirit, but otherwise, the sky was perfectly 
cloudless. Above, the-moon was shining peacefully, and below, the world 
of green lay dreaming in its misty shroud, half obscured, save where thé) 
curving river glancing in the moonlight, shone like a burnished belt of 
steel. There is a strange fascination in sitting in the moonlight,—and@} 
for almost.an hour I sat leaning out inte the air, All was quiet save the 
monotonous musical gurgle of frogs in the pond, and at intervals the rust- 
ling of green leaves asa tremulous breath ef wind swelled gently and then 
died away, or the prolenged.bark of some far-off dog. I had fallen into 
a vague reverie, when I heard the bell strike the hour of one. I arose 
and went te bed. But no sooner had I left the window than I felt a om 
pain shoot through my head, which after recurring at intervals through 
the next half hour, finally settled into araging headache. My brain throb- 
bed violently and seemed loose in my head, so that every motion added to 
the pain. It was as if an iron hand compressed my temples within its gri- 
ping fingers. I lay thus tossing restless and sleepless for several hours, 
and finally fell asleep. 

I dreamed that I was lying beside a waterfall, half asleep. The waier 
rushed hissing down beside me as-if an,ocean were loosened, and hurried, 
boiling fiercely, down a rocky declivity. 'The air was drizzled with spray, 
which fell over me like het sparks, and the trees above me; seen through 
it, seemed at times human skeletons, which bent thcir long bony arms down 
to my face, and then slowly rising, uplifted themselves into the air and be- 
‘ame natural trees again. A thousand circles intertangling and interlacing, 
dilated and centracted incessantly, then slowly the motion decreased, and 
they kept creeping around more and more gently, until they swam into a 
broad sea of smooth glas#¥ water, and fading out of my sight, left the air 

f) above me calm and clear. Soon a small eye seemed placidly looking at 
me that grew larger and larger, until it filled the wide ring of the horizon; 
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then it’changed into a face which looked close into my eyes ; gradually the 
¥| features ‘became distorted into a hideous mask, and grinned, and then a | 
thousand similar faces crowded ene upon another, until the air seemed full 
of them: they were uuddled together and tossed about without body like | 
the waves of the ocean. Now I suddenly seemed to be crawling on m 
sem hands and knees over slimy and slippery rocks, which were covered with 
damp green seaweed. As I groped along, the seaweed began to change 
into snakes, until the rocks seemed alive with the nawseous crawling rep- 
tiles that rubbed their slinty sides against my limbs and cheeks, and cast 
| over me a dreadful chill of horror ;—all my flesh seemed to creep, and the 4g 
| very scalp to move on my skull. dn the midst of my horror and torment, i 
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I heard the wild ringing of a bell.. I suddenly and convulsively opened [Ess 
| my eyes and beard the breakfast bell ringing. For a moment I experi- (Raat 
enced the most grateful relief from the torment of this nightmare, which | 
has more than once thus affected me—and no one can tell the glad gush | 
| of fedling which came over me, when I found all this horrible scene was [f 
but a dream: 1 by thus for a moment, thimking of the change, and then 
resolved to spring from the bed and dress myself immediately : but what 
was my surprise and horror, when I found I could not move. My body 
and limbs seemed as rigid as marble and of an intolerable weight. I could 
neither turn my head, nor stir hand nor foot. My eyeballs were fixed on 
a spot upon the white wall above my head, and I could neither turn them ff 
or draw down the lid. In vain f strove to move,-—I was perfecily stiff 
and torpid, and without the power of motion. There seemed to be some 
appalling disconnection between the will and the muscular system—be- 
tween the mind and the body, as if my living soul was chained Mezentius 
like to a dead body. There was no pain,—only a fearful sensation, as if 
the whole air had congealed into a firm transparent amber, which held me jf 
strictly imprisoned . 


Suddenly, like the swift track of a falling star, the thought shot across § 
my mind that { was dead. Yes, that could be the only solution of this | 
dreadful enigma—lI was sure that I was dead, but O God! was this death? | 
Had we been always mistaken, and did the soul remain thus to haunt the 
body, without the ability to cast it off ?—Was death only a suspension of 
power over this fibrous mass, and these finely organized senses, and nicely 
adjusted muscles? Only the breaking of one link in the subtle chain, that 
connected all the faculties and powers with their instruments? Perhaps 
the soul was never freed until the body had rotted off, little by little, into 
a mass of corruption, and exhaled or fallen to dry dust ; and I was destined 
%—%| to inhabit this living house, and feel it slough away from me and perish, 
oppeey| ere I could emerge into the light and beauty of a renewed life. This I had 
never dreamed of, and all the joy and luxury of existence, all the senses 
of light and sunshine and fresh air, all the thousand-fold delights with 
which God has strewn this pictured world, were not worth sueh a price. 
| Upon these lips the worm should feed, and I could not drive him away: 

| these eyes, through which the soul had looked upon a mild, glorious world, 
as through Goat some would change until they were lothsome and cor- 
rupted. Oh God! the agony of such agthou ht. Nothing I had ever 
imagined equalled it in terror! And when I recalled the dead faces of those 
¢| whom I had loved and buried, and remembered the benign and placid smile 
g| which shone upon them, like the last foot-prints of the freed and rejoicing 
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| spirit as it fled heavenward, and which seemed to betoken the recognition’ | 
by the soul of a diviner sense, as it was leaving its clay tenement—~and | 
thought that perchance, even at the very moment while I was bending 
over them to take a last farewell look, with this feeling in my heart, they 
were enduring the same fierce burning torments—the same feelings of hor- 
ror and despair that now gnawed me like a burning worm: it seemed to 
me as if all the joys I had ever known on earth would not counterbalance 
so dreadful a doubt. - 

I heard my name called from. below—I made another effort, but-my [tf 
tongue was torpid and dull as lead. Still I could not resign myself to the 
thought that I was dead. [inwardly declared that I would move—I strove 
with almost superhuman exertions, but in vain ;—I could not take my eyes 
from that spot on the wall, which had become accursed because I must see 
it. Sideways through my eyes I felt the pleasant sunshine growing into 
the room ; and over my head the-busy flies hammed aad buzzed incessant- 
ly, and crept now and then across my face. 

How long and tedious seemed the moments ; they were years to my ex- 
cited mind—and no one came. * An age of torment seemed to have passed 
when I heard a light tap on my door—I could not answer it. Again I } 
heard a louder knock ; I knew it was my sister, she spoke and called me 
by name. The door opened and she came forward cautiqusly and again 
spoke, as she approached the bed. She looked a moment at me and then 
touched me—I did not speak, but lay motionless with my eyes strained at | 
that infernal spot. She paused a moment, and then uttering a piercing | 
scream, ran to the door and called for my mother. Instantly, the horror 
of the cry brought the family to my bedside. They lifted my hand, and 
it fell again upon the coverhd. They felt of my heart—there was uo. a (eae 
flutter of a pulse, for all that it seemed to me as if hell itself could not be Fame 
worse than the torment that I was enduring. I heard quick, convulsive | 
sobs, and felt a soft hand smooth my hair from my forehead. Some one 
said,—‘‘He must have died in a fit ; and yet how calm his face is.” ‘‘Yes,” 
was the answer, “he probably suffered no pain and died almost immedi- 
ately—perhaps in his sleep.”” Then the voices grew more distant and mur- 
muring, and some one left the room. Soon the door opened and the face 
of the family physician intercepted the damned spot for a moment. Now, | 
thought I, he will know that I am not dead, and will relieve me from this | 
situation. He felt of my head and pulse for a moment, and then I heard 
him say, in answer to the anxious inquiries,—‘‘ Yes, madam, I am sorry 
to say he is entirely gone. My art can avail him nothing.” The voices | 
then became lower, and I listened in vain. bP 

It was a long, dark pause—then the shutters were closed, and persons # 
trod lightly across the floor, and spoke to each other in an under tone, as 
if the place were sacred. That silent awe which pervades the chamber: § 
of death, and hushes the voices as if the senseless clay could hear, had“ 
passed over their spirits like a breath-stain upon glass. E heard the low Game 
confused murmur of voices drone through the dark chamber. Now and 
then the door opened, and some one bent over me and gazed at me, While 
scalding tears fell upon my face. Then the room was emptied { 
sons, and I was left alone in the darkness and stilluess. I listened for 
voices, for any thing was better than this dreary silence—but in vain: a 
spell was on the house : its sounds of laughter, its rapid footsteps, its bus- 
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tle and noise were gone : every step was careful and slow, and every voice 
a whisper, So went on hour after hour and I still lay helpless, and long- 
ing for the moment when I should be able to move and loosen myself 
from the close, deathly grasp which almost pressed the life out of my body. 
As I lay thus, I suddenly heard a bird’s gush of song from the tree be- 
neath my window ; how joyously it warbled uncencious of the agony so 
near it—and how my heart sickened within me as I heard it. 

Soon persons came and wrapped me*tip.in white linen, and swathed my 
limbs and made the horrible funerala@rrangements. Some one said, ‘‘How 
ghastly his eyes look,” and then gently pressed down the lids.over the balls 
of my eyes. Never till that moment did Tdream that that accursed spot, 
on which my gaze had been rivetted for 80 many hours, could become dear 
tome. The thought that we are viewing any object, however mean, for 
the las time, always raises it in importance, and gives it a factitious charm ; 
and now this spot to me was the straw to a drowning man, the silver line 
of sunlight in a prisoner’s dungeon,—the last link with this visible earth. 
I strove in vain to keep open the lids—slowly they yielded to the pressure 
of the fingers, and gradually the range of vision became more and more 
contined, until all was shut utterly out. Never before had the fear of be- 
ing buried alive suggested itself, but now it came over me like a gulphing 
wave. I thought that I should be laid down alive in the charncl house 
among decaying corpses; and stifled from the clear breath of heaven fam- 
ish, if indeed 1 were not dead then. All the frightful stories of such oc- 
currences that [ had ever read came to my mind, and the hope of ultimate 
recovery grew feebler and fecbler . 

The night came, and how dreary and unending it scemed. one after 
another [ heard the hours struck by the clock, until at last, from pure 
exhaustion, I lost my sensation. It must have been late morning when 
[ returned to conciousness. I felt hands upon me—they were lifiing me 
into,my coffin! I heard them screw in, screw after screw until the lid was 
fastened, and only the narrow space over the face remained open. I felt 
the sides of the coffin jar and rub against my arms, and I despaired that 
I should ever recover my power of motion. 

The coffin was lifted and placed upon a table. Some one asked when 
I was to be buried ?—‘‘This afternoon,” was the answer,—‘“‘he has been 
now dead two days.”’ I had then been unconcious for the length of a whole 
day. Now the time instead of dragging a weary length, seemed to fiy with 
lightning like rapidity. The past seemed endless long—the future was 
foreshortened to a breath, a moment. The clock ticked faster and faster, 
and time seemed to pour itself away in rapid moments, as a rising thunder 
cloud empties its fierce heavy drops more and more rapidly . 

It was afternoon—the company gathered—the shutter creaked beside 
me, and the window was opened. I felt the warm breath of the spring 
air steal over my face like a delicious odor. I heard the birds singing a- 
mong the branches, and the gentle rustling of the swaying trees, as the 
wind stirred among the leaves. I thought of all the gladsome carth—of the 
blue sky—of the rippling brooks, half sunlight, halfshadow—of the pearly 
evening clouds, whose hues shift like the colors on the dove’s neck—of 
the stars, of the moon, of the swelling and heaving ocean, and clung to the 


' memory of them with a mute despair, loving them the more the nearer I 


came to losing them. 
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At last the dim, whispering hum aboutethe room increased—the clock 
ticked loudly, and the clergyman’s yoiee repeated those first sentences in 
the service for the dead—‘“‘ I am the resurrection and the life,” &c. 

His voice ceased—I gave myself up to-despair. I tried to resign my- 
self to the dreadful thought that I wa$ to be buried alive. SOme one lifted 
the lid te screw it down ere I should be removed : I heard a faint excla- 
mation from some one bending oyer me—‘‘ Good God! he must be alive 
yet; there are drops of perspiration now upon his forehead! Bring a 
mirror and place it to his lips, he may breathe yet.’’ It seemed that the 
extremity of my agony had rung outa celd dew upon my skin. No sooner - 
had the words been spoken, than there was a wild hurry, and suppressed 
exclamations of fear, and doubt, and surprise about the room. What a 
moment ef agony was the next! The fearful anticipation, lest after all 
chere should be no sign of breath, was worse than all before. The mirror 
was brought, and then I knew by the sudden and fearful cry, that my real 
state, thas of Catochus, was at last known. 

I was bled instantly : between my lips a few drops of brandy were forced, 
and my limbs and head were femented with heated cloths, with such effect, 
that in twe hours I regained my power of motion and sat up, though weak 
from loss of blood and entirely exhausted by the dreadful suffering through 
which I had passed as through a fiery ordeal. Believe me, those pains I 
would not suffer again, if the price should be a showering of all the wealth 
and glory that the world can bestow. Such suffering does not leave a 
man where ii finds him. I arese from my bed an altered man ;—with 
my moral and mental constitution completely changed . 
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i 
: The main incident of this story, hewever improbable it may seem, is 
=| founded on fact, and has occurred within the range of the writer’s experi- i 
| ence. Catochus is only a peculiar form of Catalepsy, in which the patient 

| retains the use of his various senses, while the power of motion is entirely 

saspente |, and presen‘s an appearance which may easily be mistaken for | 
death. In removing some bodies from the vault of a church in a neigh- 
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boring city, on the occasion of erecting a new chureh, it was discovered 
that three bodies had assumed such a situation as could only be accounted 
for on the supposition of their having been buried while in a state of sus- 
pended animation or stupor, they having turned over in their coffins upon 
the recurrence of consciousness. The occurrence of such a fact alone, 
together with the known existence of diseases which assume the semblance 
op of death, should induce the extremest cau‘ion, and make it a matter of 
g i 
duty to apply, before burial, such tests as te leave no shadow of doubt and | pad, 
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no room for mistake with regard to the actual fact of death. 


W. W. 8. 































One might as well be out of the world, as be beloved by nobody in it. 
Argument seldom convinees any one contrary to his inclinations. 

You will never have a friend, if you must have one without failings. 
If you want a pretence to whip a dog, it is enough to say, he eat up the frying pun. 
It is miserable hospitality, to open your doors and shut your countenance. 

| He hath made a good progress in a business, who hath thought well of it beforehand. 
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View of the Peter Botte Mountain. 


The island called Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon lie near to each oth- 
er, off the coast of Africa, having, however, the great island of Madagas- 
car between them and that continent. They were first discovered in the 
sixteenth century by Pedro Mascarenhas, a Portuguese, from whom the 
group to which they belong is sometimes called the Mascarenhas. The dis- 
coverer himself gave to the Mauritius the name of Ilha do Cerno. The 
Portuguese, however, néver formed a settlement here; and in 1598 the 
island was taken pessession of by the Dutch admiral Van Nek, who called 
it by the name by which it is now commonly known, after Maurice, Prince 
of Orange. The Dutch, finding it of little use, although they had begun 
to colonize it in 1640, abandoned it altogether in 1712 fand in 1712 the 
French, who had been already for some time in possession of the neighbor- 
ing Isle of Bourbon, began to celonizeit. From them it received the name 
of the Isle of France, and they retained it till Decembe#, 1810, when it was 
taken from them by the English. It still remains a British colony. 

The Mauritius is extremely mountainous, and exhibits in every part of 
it the marks of volcanic action. Some of the mountains are between two 
and three thousand feet in height, and are covered with snow a great part 
of the year. Among them are several that assume the most singular and 
fantastic shapes ; but the most extraerdinary in its appearance is that which 
bears the name ef Peter Botte, from a person who is said by tradition to 
have climbed te its summit years ago, and to have lost his life in coming 
down again. This, however, is a mere unauthenticated rumor ; and even. 
if the attempt was actually made by the person in question, ii is evident 
that the fate which overtook him must have rendered at impossible to say 
whether he succeeded in his enterprise or not. In point ef fact, the top } 
of the mountain has‘been usually regarded as quite inaccessible, notwith- } 
standing the boast of a Frenchman about forty years ago that he had suc- 
ceeded in reaching it. 


Sally St. Clair. 


Sally St. Clair was a beautiful, dark-eyed creole girl. The whole treas- 
ury of her love was freely poured out to serjeant Jasper, who, on one oc- 
easion, had the goed fortune to save her life. The prospects of their sep- 
aration almost maddened her. To sever her long jetty ringlets from her 
exquisitely formed head, to dress in«male attire, to enrol in the corps to 
which he belonged, and follow his fortunes in the wars, unknown to him, 
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pees) was a resolution no sooner conceived than taken. * * * In the camp | 
ree), she attracted no particular attention except on the night ‘before the battle, jm 
Meee) When she was noticed bending over his couch like.a good and gentle spirit, /igae 


‘| 


cars| as if listening te his dream. * * * The camp was surprised and a 
fierce conflict ensued. The lovers were side by side in the thickest of the 
fight ; but, in endeavoring to turn away a lance aimed at the heart of Jas- 
per, the poor girl -received it in her own, and fell blecding-at his feet. Af- 
ter the victory, her nameend sex were discovered, and there was mot a 
dry eye in the corps when Sally St. Clair was laid in her grave, in a little 
green shady nook, that locked as if it had been stolen out of Paradise, not 
far from the river Santee.’ 
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Indian Juggler’s Exhibiting Tamed Snakes. 


There are several passages in Scripture which allude to the commonly 
received opinion in the East, that serpents are capable of being*rendered 
docile, or at least harmless, by certain charms or icodpsions eats most 
remarkable of these texts, is that of the 58th Ps. where the wicked are com- 
pared to” the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear, which will not hearken 
to the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely ;” and that of the 8th 
chap. of Jeremiah’ “ I will send serpents and cockatrices among you, which 
will not be charmed .” Dr. Shaw says, that a belief that venomous serpents 
might be rendered innoxious by songs of muttered words, or by writin 
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day, the serpent-charmers are a well-known division of the numerouscaste: 
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oe 
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Memoirs,” appears to attach some eredit to their powers of alluring the 
Cobra-di-Capello and other snakes from their hiding-place, by the attraction 
of music. Mr. Johnson, however, in his “Sketches of India Field Sports,” 
says, “The professed snake-catchers in India are a low. cast of Hindoos, 
wonderfully clever in catching snakes, as well as in practising the art of 
legerdemain : they pretend to draw them from their holes by a song, and 
by an instrument somewhat resembling an Irish bagpipe, on which they 
play a plaintive tune. ‘The truth is, this is all done to deceive. If ever 
a snake comes out of a hole at the sound of their music, you may be cer- 
tain that it is a tame one, trained to it, deprived of its venomous teeth. 
The account of Mr. Johnson certainly appears the more probable version 
of this extraordinary story ; yet enough remains to surprise, in the won- 
derful command which these people possess over the reptiles that they have 
deprived of their power of injury, and taught to erect themselves, and make 
a gentle undulating movement of the head, at certain modulated sounds, 
The jugglers are very expert in the exercise of the first branch of the trade, 
that of catching the snakes. They discover the hole of the reptile with 
great ease and certainty, and digging into it, scize the animal by the tail 
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rapidity, till the finger and thumb are brought up to the head. The pois- 
onous fangs are then removed, and the creature has to commence its mys- 
terious course of instruction. According to Mr, Johnson, however, 
the buisness of the snake-charmer is a somewhat peritous one. In ecaich- 
ing the reptiles, they are generally provided with a hot iron to sear the 
flesh should they-be bitten ; and the following anecdo‘e, given by Mr, John- 
son, would show that the danger is not completely avoided, even when the 
venomous fangs are removed —‘‘A man exhibited one of: his dancing co- 
bra—di-capellos before a large party. A boy about sixteen years old was 
teasing the animal to make it bite him, which it actually did, and to some 
purpose, for in an hour after he died of the bite. The father of the boy 
was astonished, and protested that it could not be from the bite ; that the 
snake had no venomous teeth ; and that he ard the boy had often been bit- 
ten by it before, without any bad effect. On examining the snake, it was 
found that the former fangs were replaced by new ones, not then far out 
of the jaw, but sufficient to bite the boy. The old man said that he never 
saw or heard of such a circumstance before .”’ 
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sentences or combinations of numbers upon scrolls of paper, prevailed through _ 
all those parts of Barbary where he travelled. Ih India, at the present) |3 


of jugglers that are found in eyery district. Mr. Forbes, in his “ Oriental” 


with the left hand, and draw the body through the other hand with extreme _ 
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Mr. Scuoovorart, in his travels in 
y) the central portions of the Mississippi 
f\ Valley, gives us the following interest- 
~ ing account of. his visit to Mount Joliet, 
iy in the State of Illinois. 
§ We now took up our journey across 
¢ the plains.. The day had become sultry, 
>and we sufféred from the combined 
effeetsof heat and thirst. Wehadon no 
{ part of the route, found the proportion 
of forests'so limited. Fields of prairie 
“frequently spread before the eye, like 
7 the vo fla expanse of the ecean, and 
f\ the vision is as soon limited. The eye 
passes over its unvaried surface, often 
7 “glancing from earth to heaven,”’ with- 
K! out finding any prominent object to fix 
4 upon. Its apparent boundary is the ho- 


f} rizon... This monotony of prospect would 
x soon become tiresome, were it not ocea- 
sionally relieved by small streams ofelear 
water, by limited forests of timber, and 
; and by gentle elevations im the surface, 
t/ which serve to stimulateattention. The 
\ slightest changes in the features of the 
country or in the complexion of the soil, 
under such circumstances, become inter- 
esting ;—and the transitions from are- 
naceous to loamy—from dry to humid 
soil, and from black carbonaceous mould 
to. loose pebble-stones, as they appear 
in the deep-cut horse path, are scurces 
é of gratification in acountry whose prom- 
inent asperities are deeply buried beneath 
alluvial plains. The sudden starting of 
a prairie hen, or “whirring pheasant” 
jfrom the heath, or the bounding of a 
; deenonadistant.plain, are circumstances 
which the memory seizes upon, in the 
common dearth of:local interest. So 
vigorous a growth of grasses and flow- 
eriog plants-covers these plains, that4n 
‘several places we found them to overtop 
our shoulders, sitting on horseback. It 
+} appears very evident, that these grassy 
3 plains were once covered with forests of 
timber. There is no country in the 
world better adapted to theirgrowth. Whether these ancient forests were burned down by fire, as 2 
some have supposed, or destroyed by water, as others maintain, inay be am interesting topic for discus- 
Xi sion to. the geologist. We entered the strip of woods which forms a —— to the Aux Sables, one 
£) of the-tributary streams of the Illinois, during.the-most intense heat of the day, and enjoyed its refresh~ D 
ing shado for a few moments. Teén miles beyond this pellucid little river, we halted, and dis- 5 
mounted in the plains, and made a short excursion on foot to Mount Joliet. It is, strietly a 
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f\ neither a mountain nor a hill, but rather a mound, and the first impression made by its regular and wel 
» preserved outlines, is that ofa work of-art. Its figure, as seen at a distance, is that of a cone trancated y 
by 2 plain parallel to-the base, but we find, on approaching, its base describes an ellipsis. Its height we Q 

a! to be sixty feet. Its length about four hundred and fifty yards, and its width seventy-five ¢ 


aed 







yards.. The top is perfectly level. Thesides have a gradual and regular slope, but the acelivity is so 
great, that we found the ascent laborious. The view from this eminence is charming and diversified. 
The forests aro sufficiently near to serve as a reliof to the prairies. 
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The Furtough. 


AN IRISH ANECDOTE. 


OME private affairs called me into 
Ythe sister kingdom ; in the atumn of 
@ 1825, and as I did not travel, like . 
Polyphemus, with my eye ‘out, I 
?gathered a few samples of Trish |e 
character, amongst which was the | 
following incident — & 
T was standing one morning at the windew of ‘mine | 
q inn,” when my attention was attracted by a scene that 
took place beneath. ‘The Belfast coach was standing at 
the door, and on the roof, in front, sat a solitary passen- 
ger, a fine young fellow in the uniform of the. Con- 
naught Rangers. Below, by the front wheel, stood an | 
old woman, seemingly his mother, a young man, afd.a & 
younger woman, sister Or sweetheart ; and they were jKe 
i all earnestly entreating the young soldier to descend from (Baag 
v 











& his seat on the coach. 
“Come down. wid ye, Thady,’’—the speaker was the 





j 
| 
D old woman. ‘Come down now to your ould mother. jiag% 
Sure it’s flog ye they will, and strip the flesh off the bones I giviye— |xaue 
Come down, Thady, darlin !” 
“It’s honor, mother,’ was the shert reply of the soldier;and with 
clinched hands and set teeth he took a stiffer posture on the ceach. i 
“Thady, come down—come down, ye fool of the werld—come along | 
| down wid ye!’ The tone of the present appeal was more impatient an pos! 
peremptoxy than the last ; and the enswer was more promptly and sternly /Gay 
; pronounced—‘ It’s honor, brother!’ and the body of the speaker rose ji 
} more rigidly erect than ever on the roof. 

| “O Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your own Kathleen, that bids ye. 

1 Come down, or ye’ll break the heart ef me Thady, jewel; come down 
then!” The poor girl wrang ther hands as she said it, and cast a look 
upward, that had a visible.¢ffect on the muscles of the soldier’s counten- 
ance. There was more tenderness in his tone, but it conveyed the same 
resolution as before. 

“It’s honor, honor bright Kathleen.!” and, ns if te defend himself from 
another glance, he fixed ‘his look steadfastly in front, while the renewed 
| entreaties burst from all three in chorus, with the same answer. 

“Come down, Thady, honey !’—*Thady, ye fool, come down!”—‘‘O 

Thady, come down to me !” 
“It's honor, mother! It’s honor, brother! Honor bright, my own 
Kathleen !”” 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this appeal was so public, that I 
did not hesitate to go down and inquire into the particulars of the dis- | 
tress. It appeared that he had been home, on furlough, to visit his fami- ji 
| ly,—and having exceeded, as he thought, the term of his leave, he was |e 
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%| going to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo the penalty of his neglect— 2 | 
a= 3%) I asked him when the furlough expired. : 
} ePrES “The first of March, your honor—bad luck to it of all the black days [3 : 
a %| in the world,—and here it is, come sudden on me like a shot !” ope 
Tt ees The first of March !—why, my good fellow, you have a day to spare |= i 
°B¥eev:| then: the first of March will not be here till to morrow. It is leap year, |= } 
Li opgeey| and February‘has twenty-nine days.” are 
‘im The soldier was thunderstruck. ‘Twenty-nine days is it?—You’re Bes | 
i He| sartin of thatsame ?—O mother, mother !—the devil fly away wid yere |e 
} es, ould almanac—a base cra‘ur of a book, to be deceaven one, afther living =e 
te Meee, So long in the family of us!” vr? 
; a oe His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roof of the coach, and throw |22 
if ze, up his cap, with aloud hurrah !—His second was to throw himself into |i 
ie meee the arms of Kathleen; and the third was to wring my hand off in ac- iq 
f Be knowledgment. x 
Peer: t's a happy man I am, your honor; for my word’s saved, and all by 
ts mee, your honor’s manes.—Long life to your honor for the same !—May ye |g 
ext} live a long hundred—and lape years every one of them !” oxrs 
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| S Fear of Storms. eee 
h Atthe season in which nature presents to our view the most delightful |gase, 
! secnery, and every thing abroad conspires to procure us joy. and felicity, Bae 
there are some people who still murmur and complain. They say the |i 
, summer would be very pleasant if storms did not so often disturb the har- |@ ao 
mony of nature, and stifle every sentiment of joy in the hear:. This fear ede 
>| of storms and thunder is principally founded upon the opinion that they [xyes 
ez,| are the effects of the wrath of Heaven, and the ministers of an offended Baas, 
q Mee} God. For if such people considered how much storms contxibute to purily |ae4% 
a: oui the air from various noxious exhalations, and that they increase the fertili- pa aae 
a Mees! ty of the carth; if they did but employ the necessary precautions to shel- |i ; 
| @ pee) ter themselves from the dreadful effects of thunder ; storms would loose [Regge : 
roq| their terrors, and would be regarded as benefits, more calculated to in- |Seaee 
| same spire gratitude than terror. z : Te 
: yees:| It may however be objected, that the thunder and lightning often ocea- 3 j 
; b Pec; sions great devastation ; that they have often struck men and animals, and eae : 
: mee| desiroyed towns and villages. To this we may reply, that in this, as in |4ieee | 
‘% ame moany other things, fear often increases the danger, and magnifies the evil. [Breezes j 
ee@| ‘Vo be convinced how rarely it happens that people are killed by lightning, [eas i 
ia we have only to be informed that out of seven hundred and fifty thousand neem 
. sz43| persons who died in London during the space of thirty years, only two were a, ve 
{ ay spades a . 


destroyed by lightnmg. We may also observe that during a thunder-storm 
the generality of people prolong their fears without any real necessity.— 
He who has time to fear, and be alarmed at the effects of the lightning, is 
already out of danger; for as that is the only thing which can be fatal to 
; | us, the moment we have seen it, and remain unhurt, we are safe; as the 
Ye ereeS| roar of the thunder which soon follows, whether. rolling at a distance, the 

- : peals break ppon our car, or bursting with a sound that seems to rend 
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asunder the concave of heaven, immediately above our heads, is harmless 
as the echo that dies on the breeze. 

If by reflecting upon the cause of these phenomena-our fear does not 
subside, the surest means of preserving our firmness and strength of mind 
is by endeavoring to acquire agood conscience. The soul that is just and 
pure firmly relies upon the merciful goodness of his God, and camly re- 
poses amid the convulsions of nature. ‘He hears, without dread, the thun- 
der roll. His Creator, the God whomhe leves and adores, directs it ; and 
knows wheri''to terrify, and when to_strike ; with storms and tempest be 
sometimes visits the hardened soul of the impious wretch that dares to 
deny his power, and dishonor his attributes.’ 





——————— LEE 
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Brilliant Expleit of Colonel Barton. 


Ligutexant Co.oset Barton, of a militiaregiment belonging to Rhode 
Island, with several other officers and volunteers, to the number of* forty, 
passed by night (July 10th, 1777,) from Warwick Neck to Rhode Island, 
then in possession of the British army ; and though they had a passage of 
ten miles by water, cluded the watchfulness of the ships of war and guard- 
boats which surrounded theisland. They conducted thcir enterprise with 
such silence and dexterity, that they surprised General Prcscot in his 
quarters, about one mile from the-water side, and five from Newport, and 
brought him, with one of his aids-de-camp, safe to the continent, which 
they had nearly reached before there was any alaim among the enemy.— 
This adveniure, which wih impariial judges, raust ou:weigh Colonel Har- 
court’s capture of General Lee, produced much exul.ation on the one side, 
and. much regret on the other. But more than a month before, Congress 
had received information that Lee was. treated by General Howe wiih 
kindness, generosity, and tenderness, which had led them to desire that 
Colonel Campbell and the five Hessian officers showld be treated in a sim- 
ilar manner. Congress presented an elegant sword to Colonel Barton. 


Flight of Horses, 


Tt is a fact well known to the readers of history, that panie fears often scize whole 
atmies at once; and deprive the vast mUltitude not only of courage and self-possession, 
but of allweason. Some of the mest signal and disastrous defeats on record have re- 
sulted wholly from this cause; and have enabled the vietors to clalm, as the fruits of 
their own valor and conduct, what was the consequence of the outrageous fears of their 
opponents. This fact, as we have observed, is well known. It is not so well known 
that the war horse, “with his neck @lothed with thunder,” is subject to the same dis- 
ease as man, viz.: panic fear acting on the multitude. The following anecdote illus- 
trates this. 

About the 10th of June, 1810, at 2 o’clock in the morning, while Col. R. M. John- 
son’s regiment was encamped on the Peninsula, below Fort Wayne, in a beautiful grass 
plain, some of the horses that had passed the line of sentinels and got some distance up 
the St. Joseph, became alarmed and came running into camp ina great fright. This 
alarmed all the horses in the regiment, which united in-a solid columngwithin the lines, 
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: and took three courses round the camp. It would seem almost incredible, but it isa fact; they “ 


ae not to cover more than about 40 by 60 yards of ground, and yet their number was about | 


nels of fence, 
oudest bells that belonged to the regiment. . 
which were found ten or twelve miles from the 


f never found, although pursued above 20 miles. 
@ ment injured themmore than could have supposed ;for they had run so long in such a com- 
pact body that very few had escaped with 


of those that crowded on them. 


The writer of this was an officer of the guard;.and_ then on duty. The night being clear and § 
calm, the moon rolling in full splendor, the flight of the horses, which resembled distant thun- 
der, the idea of au-immediate attack from the Indians, and the ground of our encampment being 4 

ved with ‘the benes of former warriors, all combined to: furnish one of those awfully sublime 


ight Scenes that beggar all description - 
similar flight of the horses t 
Fort Meigs. 





Valuable Recipes. 


Stimulating Anodyne Liniment. 


1 tb. Black Pepper, dried in an oven, ground 
x fine, sifted, boiled in water till reduced to the 


consistency of thin mush. Put into this, 14 Mi- 


Cayenne Pepper, as fine as possible: 14 tb. fine 
ground Mustard ; 1g tb. gam Camphor, di§solved 
im» Alchohol ; 4 15. Oil Wormwood ; 4 tb. Oil 
Oraganum; 14 tb. Oil Spike ; 14 tb. British Oil ; 


% ls th. American Oil ; 14 Ib. Spirits of. Turpen- 


tine ; 2 oz.-Spanish flies ; 1 qt.-Sweet oil ; and as 
much lard as will make it into a thin salve when 


¢ cold. Boil all together, and when warm enou 
} to flow freely, put into small bottles — 
them. Put 4¢ fb. Spirits Hartshorh in just be- 


fore bottling . 
This Liniment is almost an infallible remedy, 


¢ for the purposes recommended in the July No. 


of the Miscellany. 
Hoarhound Expectorant.. 


¥ gal, Strong hoarhound Tea. 


a pt. Syrap Squills. 
LS Hive Syrup. 
1g ,, Tincture Labelia. 
6 og «« Rhubarb. 
MS ge «« _ Parageric. 
43 “ ‘“ Sema. 
MG ie «  Balsom Tolu. 
f oz.-Benzoin Acid, dissolved in 14 gal.-Aicho- 
1g pt. Essence of Anise. [hol. 
2 Honey. 
tz. No. 6. 
1g ., Essence Fir.. 
A « Hemlock'. 


‘ . 
t.. Strong Seneka root Tea. 
1. Clear Rain water. 
s much Sugar house molasses, as will make 
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The moom shone at tho full, the camp wasanopen plain, and the scene awfully sublime. — > 


their passage through the lines 
off through th woody ad Woy a few minutes, out of hearing of the } 


place about the 22d of: June, after the regiment arrived at \ 


, overset several tents, carried away several ¢ 
16 next me was spent in collecting them, some of 

Up the St. Joseph, and about 20 or 25 were 
alarming flight of the horses of that regi- j 


Jamed, having their hind feet cut by the shoes | 


it into a thick Syrup. Take | Table Spoon full 
from 3 to 5 times a day. Dy 


White Wash for out side work. 


Put into a barrel 1 Bushel good white Lime. 
Pour over this, one and a half gallons of Lime ; 
mixed to a cream, after adding to the mixed { 
lime 1 ¥%.-Spanish Whiting; then put in 1. gal. 
Strong Vinegar; 1¢ 3. Gum Shellac, dissolved 
in Alehohol or Whisky ; 3 Ibs. Rice made into 
a Starch ; 6 tbs. Alum or Salt; 10 ibs. Tallow. 
The Gum and Rice are to be put in, after the 
other articles are well mixed together. What- 
ever water is necessary to make it the proper } 
consistency for use, must be added. Any col- ¥ 
ors, that can be mixed with lime, without de- 
stroying them, can be used. : 


To Smitis. 


It is said that a strong current of cold airis ¥ 
found to be much more valuable in hardening 
steel than water, which is commonly used. The 
manufacture of the celebrated Damascus blades 
is carried on only when the north wind oceurs. 
The colder the air and the stronger the blast, % 
the more effectual the process of tempering, but 
these are proportionate to the thickness of the { 
artiele hardened. " 








To Prevent Iron and Steel from 4 
" rusting, A 
A blacksmith. who was formerly engaged in ; 
manufacture of sickles, informed us, that 
the method he adopted to prevent them from 
rusting after grinding, was to immerse them for ; 
an hour, in water strengly impregnated with 
lime. ss 
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% as to shut out the driving sand, when 
the whirlwind scatters it over the desert; 
2 it is provided with a peculiar apparatus 
{ for retaining water in its stomach, so that 
¢ it can march from well to well without 
M great inconvenience, although they be 
@ several hundred miles apart. And thus 
\ when acompany of eastern merchants 


: plain ofsand which offers no refreshment 


? ney being about eight hundred miles, the 
§ camel of the heavy caravan moves cheer- 
& fully along, with a burden of six or seven | 
* hundred weight, at the rate of pes | 


y that cai 
A load, ge orward at double that pace and 
8 daily is 

% he kneels down at the command of his 
q driver, and rises up cheerfully with his 
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The 
Over the arid and thirsty deserts of 
Asia and Africa, the camel affords to 
man the only means of intercourse be- 
tween one country and another. The 
camel has been created with an especial 
adaptation to the regions wherein it has 
contributed to the comfort, and even to 
the very existence, ofman, from the ear- 
liest ages. It is constituted to endure 
the severest hardships with little physi- 
cal inconvenience. Its feet are formed te 
tread lightly upon a dry and shifcing soil ; 
its nostrils have the capacity of closing, so 





cross frem Aleppo te Bussera, over a 


to the exhaustéd senses, the whole jour- 


miles a day; while those of greater 
aman, without much other 





tance.. Patient under his duties, 


load; he requires no whip or spur during 


Cia mei. Fonte om 

















his monotonous march; but like] many 
ovher animais, he feels an evident ‘plea 
ure in musical sounds; dnd therefor 


when fatigue comes upon him, the drive 


sings seme cheering snatch of his Arabi 
an melodies, ani the delighted creature 
toils forward with a brisker step, till the 
hour of rest arrives, when tre ‘again 
kneels down, to have his load removed 
for a little while; and if the steck of food 
be net exhaus‘ed, he is further rewarded 
with a few mouthfuls of the cake of bar- 
ey which he carries for the sustenance 
of his. master and himself. Under -a 
burning sun, upon an arid soil, enduring 
great fatigue, some:imes en:irely without 
food for days, and seldom complete y 
slaking his thirs: more than ence during 4 
a progress of several hundred miles, the # 
camel is patient, and apparenily happy. 
He ordinarily lives to a great age, and is 
seldom visiied by any disease. 

Camels are of two species. That with 
one hump which is represented with his 
ordinary pack-saddle in the wood-cut, is 
the Arabian camel, and is usually called 
dromedary. The species with two humps 
is the Bac:rian camel. The Asiatics and 
Africans distinguish as dromedaries those 
camels which are used forriding. There § 
is no essential difference in the species, 
butin the breed. The camel of the heavy 
caravan, the baggage camel, may be com- 
pared to the dray horse: the dromedary 
to the hunter, and, in some instances toe 
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_rade-fiorse. “Messengers Sséngers on drome-| provisions weighing only 2 cwt. and hi 
ag on Daa Burckhardt, Have: sited being a of cary ving wont i 


















to Berber in eight | he sold him, contractin for th e fransp = 

* he wastwenty-two days with | of his luggage. across the desert. 

My the caravan on. the same ey. Mr,!camel sometimes carries large res 

Uy Jackson, in his aecount of the Empire of} filled with heavy goods; sometimes bale 

EP) Morocco, tells a romantic story of a swift | are strapped on his back, fastened ditier 

se came whose natural pace was ac-| with cordage made of the palm- tree, et 
; ed m an extraordinary manner by leathern thongs; and sometimes two, or 
the e m of his rider: ‘Talking | more, will bear a sort of liter, in which e 





td with an - a ‘of Suse, on the subject of | women and children ride with eonsider- 
f;} these fleet camels, and thedesert horse, | able ease. 
ee he asstired me that he knew a young| The expense of maintaining these val- i 
C* man who Was passionately fond of a love- | uable creatures is remarkably little: a KJ 
e Ty, gril, whom nothing would satisfy but | cake of barley, a few dates, a handfal of ” 
ome 0 s; these were not to be pro- | beans, will suffice, in addition to the hard 
ed at adore, and, as the ady | and prickly shrubs which they find in ¥°? 
, wanted the best fruit, nothing less than | every district but the very wildest of the 
“i Morocco oranges would satisfy her. The|desert. They are particularly fond of &% 
a) ‘Arab mounted his heirie at dawn of day, | those vegetable productions which other | 
f.} went to Morocco (about one hundred | animals would never touch, such as plants 7 
miles from Mogadore,) purchased the | which are like spears and daggers, in 7° 
: oranges, and returned that night after, comparison with the needles of the this- ( : 
the gates were shut, but sent the oran- dle, and which often pierce the incautious | 
‘es ges to the lady by a guard of one of the | traveller’s boot. He might wish such ¢ 
tteries. thorns eradicated from the earth, if he j ( 5 
¥ © The training of the camels to bear bur-| did not behold the camel contentedly | 
‘® thens, in the countries of the East, has| browsing upon them; for he thus learns a) 
J not been minutely described by any tray- | that Providence has made nothing in ¢ 4 
}eller. M. Brue, who, at the latter part vain. Their teeth are peculiarly adapted. * 
~* of the seventeenth century, had the man- | for such a diet. Differing from all other ¢ 
#5 agement of the affairs of a French com- | ruminating tribes, they have two strong 4 
: mercial company at Senegal, says, ‘“‘soon | cutting teeth in the upper jaw; and of the | 
J after a camelis born, the Moors tie, six grinding teeth, one on each side, in ie 
Aphis feet under his belly, and having the same jaw, has a crooked form: ‘their ¢ w 
pp thrown a large cloth over his back, pub. canine teeth, of which they have two in j 
& heavy stones at cach corner of the cloth, | eaeh jaw, are very strong; and in the 
which resis on the ground. They in this lower jaw the two external cutting teeth } 
manner accustom him to receive the | h ave a pointed form, and the foremost of | 
ea iest loads.” Both ancientand mod-| the grinders is also pointed and crooked. j 
ern authors agree tolerably well in their | They are thus provided with a most for- 3 
% accounts of the load which a camel can | _ midable apparatus for cutting and tear- ¥ 
carry.” Sandys, in his Travels in the | ing the hardest vegetable substance. But 
*J Holy Land, says, “‘six hundred weight is | | ‘the camel is, at the same time. organized (y 
4 his ordinary load, yet will he carry a| so as to graze upon the finest he rbage, i 
( 
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thousand.” The caravans are distin- | and browse upon the most delicate leaves; } 
guished as light or heavy, according to. for his upper lip being divided, he is en- } 
the load which the camels bear. The av-! abled to nip off the tender shoots, and (3 
J erage load of the heavy, or slow-going| turn them into his mouth wich the great- 

camel, as stated by Major Rennell, w ho | est facility. Whether the sustenance, 3 
investigated their rate of travelling with | therefore, “which he finds, be of the coars- 6) 
¢ reat accuracy, is from 500 to 600 Ibs. | est or the softest kind, he is equally pre- 
a urckhardt says, that his baggage and’ pared to be satisfied with and to enjoy it. 3 
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fos poor walks to » get meat for his stomach, the on a Slo ma for his meat. 
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Speech of the Littie ‘turtie, an Indian Chief. 


1. The following specimen of Indian wisdom and pathetic eloquence, was addressed to 
a committee appointed by the Society of Friends, “‘i‘or Promoting the Improvement and 
Civilization of the Indian Natives,” at Baltimore, in 1802. It presents a striking mirror 
to the contemplation of their white brethren. The example of the fed chiefs of the for- 
est, and the black chiefs of Hayti, in excluding “ the poison ofthe moral world” from 
their people, deserves aporobation and imitation. 

2. “‘ Brothers and Friends,—When our forefathers first met on this island, your red 
brethren were very numerous. Butsince the introduction amongst us of what you call 
spirituous liquors, and what we think may be justly called poison, our numbers are great- 
ly diminished. It has destroyed a great part of your red brethren. 

3. “ My Brothers and Friends,—We plainly perceive, that you see the very evil which 
destroys your red brethren ; it is not an evil of our own making ; we have not placed it 
amongst ourselves ; it js evil placed amongst us by the white people ; we look to them to 
remove it out of ourcountry. We tell them,—brethren, fetch us useful things ; bring 
goods that will clothe us, our women and our children, and not’this evil liquor that de- 
stroys our reason, that destroys our health, that destroys our lives. But all we cansay 
on this subject is of no service, nor gives relief to your red brethren. 

4. “My Brothers and Friends,—I rejoice to find that you agree in opinions with us, 
and express an anxicty to be, if possible, of service to us in removing this great evil out 
of our country ; an evil which has had so much room in it, and has destroyed so many of 
| our lives, that it causes our young men to say, ‘ we had better be at war with the white 
| people ; this liquor which they introduce into our country, is more to be feared than the 
| gunandthe tomahawk. There are more of us dead since the treaty of Greenville, than 
| we lest by the six years’ war before. | It is all owing to the introduction of this liquor a- 
mongst us.’ 

5. “ Brothers,—W hen our young men have been out hunting, and are returning home 
loaded with skins and furs, on their way, if it happens that they come along where some 
of this whiskey is deposited, the white man whe sells it, tells them to take a little drink ; 
some of them will say no, Ido not wantit ; they go on till they come to another house, 
where they find more of the same kind of drink ; it is there offered again ; they refuse ; 
and again the third time ; ‘but finally, the fourth or fifth time, one accepts of it, and takes 
— = getting one, he wants another ; and then a third and fourth, till His senses 

ave left him. 

6. “After his reason comes back again to him, when he gets up and finds where he is, 
<3 he asks for his peltry ; the answer is, ‘you have drank them ;’ where is my gun? “Tt is 
: one ;’ where is my blanket ? ‘it is gone ;’ where is my shirt ? ‘ you have sold it for whis- 

ey!!’ Now, Brothers, figure to yourselves what condition this man must bein. He 
has a family at home, a wife and children who stand inneed of the profits of his hunting. ; 
/ What must be their wants, when he bimself is even without a shirt ?”” 
J} 
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The Leopard. 


This formidable and sanguinary animal is found nearly throughout the 
whole of Africa, and in eastern and southern Asia. He usually measures 
about three feet in length, exclusive of the tail, but sometimes reaches four 
feet. His appearance indicates his natural disposition. He has a restless 
eye and a sinister countenance, and all his motions are hasty and abrupt. 
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free| In rapidity, agility, and precision of motion, he is unriv by any other Se 
er, animal—an advantage which he owes to the strength of his muscles, the poss 
E4| suppleness of his joints, the extreme pliability of his spine, the greater lat- [E 
e*ry5| teral compression of his body, and the.slender proportions of his limbs.— [te# 
one-g| His prey, on which he darts from his hiding-place, and even pursues up |e 
‘ere:| the trees, consists of antelopes, monkeys, and the smaller quadrupeds.—— (j 
s=-e| Usually, he shuns man, but when closely pressed he turns upon the hun- jie 
=| ter, and hunger will drive him to attack, though by stealth, the human [Fay 


race.’ Even among the cats (says Mr. Bennett) he is remarkable for ex- 
treme sleekness and excessive agility. He is well distinguished from all 
the other species by the vividness of his coloring and beauty of his 
markings. These consist of numerous rows of large rose-like s as- jo 
ing along his sides, each formed of the confluence of several smaller black [ieg 
spois into an irregular circle enclosing a fawn-colored eentre, upon a gen- |i 
eral ground color of light yellow. On his head, neck, and limbs, and the [ez 
central line of his back, the spots run into one another so completely as to fies 
form full patches of a smaller size than the open roses, and without cen- [ge 
tral yellow. The under paris of his body, as is usual in most quadrupeds, 
beeome gradually of a lighter hue, the throat, chest, and abdomen Side 
of a pure and delicate white. His tail is equal in length to the entire body, |e 
excluding the head, and is marked by a continuation of the open roses of jie 
the sides, which become, towards its extremity, separated in such a man- 1% 
ner as to surround the upper surface with partial rings of black, alterna- /Ramm 
ting with white. The whiskers are long and white, and»implanted in a 
series of black lines which traverse his lips. 
The Leopard is often seen at night in the villages of the negroes onthe 
west coast; and being considered a sacred animal, is never hunted, though | 
women and chidren are not anfrequently destroyed by him. In the = 
Colony, where no such respect is paid him, he is shier and much more 
awe of man. gh in South Africa he seldom or never ventures to 
exe, attack mankind, except when driven to extremity, (unless it be some poor 
pp Hottentot child now and then that he finds unguarded,) yet, in remote’ | 
| Places, his low, half-smothered growl is frequently heard at night, as he jf 
—— around the cottage or the kraal, as the writer of this article has a (eae 
hundred times heard it. His purposeon such occasions is to break into |iamm 
sig| the sheepfold, and in this purpose he not unfrequently succeeds, in spite of : 
~ troops of fierce watch-dogs, which every farmer keeps to protect his 
ks. 
The leopard, like the hyena, is often caught in traps constructed of 
large stones and timber, but upon the same principle as a common mouse- 
trap. When thus caught. he is usually baited with dogs, in order totrain jiia 
4) them to contend with Ce. and seldom dies without killing one or two of 5 
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his canme antagonists. When hunted in the fields, he istinctively be- [jam 
| takes himself toa tree, if one should be within reach. In this situation it (ee 
is exceedingly perilous to approach within reach of his spring; but at the |i 
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la specimen of these adveniures. It occurred in 1822, when the present 
| Writer was in the in‘erior ofthe colony, and is here given as it was related |ig@a 
' to him by an individual who knew the parties engaged in it. 4 

= 


=| chase to him. The Leopard at first endeavored to escape by clambering 
; up a precipice ; but being hotly pressed, and wounded by a musket-ball, 
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same time, from his exposed position, he becomes an easy prey to the shot 
of the huntsman,. 

The South African Leopard, though far inferior to the lion or Bengal 
Tiger in s:rength and intrepidity, and though he usually shuns a conflict 
wih man, is nevertheless an exceedingly ac:ive and furious animal, and 
when driven to desperation becomes a truly formidable antagonist. The 
Cape colonisis relate many instances of frightful and sometimes fatal en- 


coun‘ers be:ween the hunted leopard and his pursuers. The following is 2a 
zo 


Two African farmers, re‘urning from hunting the hariebeest, (antilope 4 
bubalis,) roused a Jeopard in a mountain ravine, and immediately gave 




















A 





he turned upon his pursuers with that frantic ferocity peculiar to this ani- 
mal on such emergencies, and springing on the man who had fired at him, 
tore him from his Shine io the ground, biting him at the same time on the 
shoulder, and tearing one of his cheeks severely with hisclaws. The other 
hunter, secing the danger of his comrade, sprang from his horse and at- 
temp‘ed.to-shoot the Leopard through the head; but, whether owing to 
trepilatiun, or the fear of wounding his friend, or the quick motions of 
the animal, he unfortunately missed. The Leopard, abandoning his pros- 
trate enemy, daried with redowbled fury upon his second antagonist, and so 
fierce and sudden was his onset, that before the boor could stab him with 
his hun:ing-knife, the savage beasi struck him on the head with his claws, 
and actually tore the sealp over his eyes. In this frightful condition the 
hunter grappled with the Jeopard; and, struggling for life, they rolled to- 
gether down a steep declivity. All this passed far more rapidly than it 
can be described in words. Before the man who had been first attacked 
could start to: his feet and seize his gun, they were rolling one over the oth- 
er down the bank. In a minu‘e or two he had reloaded his gun, and rush- 
ed forward to save the life of his friend. But it was too late. The leop- 
ard had seized the unfortunate man by the throat, and mangled him so 
dr eadfully that death was inevi-able; and his comrade (himself severely 
wounde d) had only the melancholy satisfaetion of completing the destruc- 
tion of the savage beast, alveady exhausted with the of blood from sev- 
eral deep woun Js by the desperate knife of the expiring huntsman. 
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Wuy was Tue Orper or the Garter rnstiruteD ?_ Because of the vic" Sie 
.tory obiained over theFrench at the battle of Cressy; when Edward “i. 
ordered his garier to be displayed as a sygnal of battle ; to commemorate E30 
»which, he made a garter the principal ornament of an order, and asymbol |#2eo 
of the indissoluble union of the knights. The order is under the patronage |2a23f 

or proiec:ion of St. George, whence he figures in its insignia. Such is the cance 

account of Camden, Fern, and others.—The common story of the order |¥=:2., 

' being instituted in honor of a garter of the Countess of Salisbury, which | 
she dropped in dancing, and which was picked up by King Edward, has 222s 

» been denounced as fabulous by our best anciquaries. bate 
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A Blue Jacket. 


ManyYears ago, it was found necessary to besiege the fort call- 3 
ed Budge-Budge, some few miles from Calcutta down the river, eae 
which the natives held in spite of our remonstrances, probably 223% 
supported in their hostile obstinacy by the Dutch and French gov- ‘Sage 
ernments, who, as all the world knows, have several settlements. <.st 
in the East Indies. These settlements we could wrest from them 32> 
in an instant, but, for some unaccountable reason or other, we (3% 
have allowed them to remain in their hands, to the no small hin- =» 
drance of justice and equity ; since it frequently happens that char- |<; 
acters deserving punishment for their offences have merely to ; 
cross the river, and in ten minutes are beyond the pale of British 43° 
law, having found refuge in Chinsurah, or some otherforeign town. 
The existence of these little colonies has a still worse effect in ease EE 
of disaffection amongst the Indians, inasmuchas they are ever eos 














! os 
+ ready to pour forth foreign emissaries,who urgently foment the feud, ro 
and mislead the poor natives, by holding out hopes of asvistance pate 
from their respective countries. i rentas 
Such had been the case with Budge-Budge, the aforernid fort, ft? 
before which a couple of frigates and some armed boats were ly- aneee 
ing at the time ofmy sketch. The native garrison, which amount- lees 
=, ed to about six huhdred men, had vainly been summoned to sur- fedags ts 
=; render. They vowed they would rather die than doso. For three |g te 
days, long shots had been fired at them; but, as the fortress was |i 
built of mud, no sooner was the smallest breach made than it was Bags; 
instantly closed up, and rebuilt stronger than ever. One of the 7 
commanders adyised the adoption of a storming party; his brother |< mie 
officer, however, differed from him, urging that the place was too is 
well garrisoned to be easily carried by assault. The opinions of the 24 





two leaders were forwarded to Calcutta, andthe reply was expect- 
ed to be returned on the morrew. 

James Bunting (so we will call the old tar,) heard all these pa- Zea 
lavers, as he styled them, and looked very knowing. He under- 
stood there was-a chance of fighting. so he fclt perfectly delighted. 
To his berth he desecnded, and as usual, whe 1 he was particular- 
ly happy, managed to get particularly drunk, and turned in evi- 
dently the worse for liquor. Now, it so happened that in about 
an hour after he had thus settled him-:elf in his hammock, he sud- = 
denly awoke. A burning fever, an agonizing thirst parched his 2g., 
mouth, so he arose, and went to his locker ; but, alas! he had drunk |Bagas 
every drop of liquor he possessed. and where'to find more he knew (Bes 


cam 











te = 
‘Steak 
not. On board the vessel he had no hopes; shcre was his only 3 
chance, so, unseen by any one, he made his way into the water See? 
by lowering himself from the chains, or froma port-hole, er some 23? F 
such place, and struck out for the beach, where he landed safely, easy 
: ° . ° ° <a 4° i aa0 
in spite of alligators, sentinels, and all cther similar oppesitions. E#ae. 


When he had shaken the water from his hair, and hitched up es3 San 
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his trowsers, he began to look around for a toddy-shop, where he 
could purchase some of that liquor, or some arrack, to take the chill 


RN M 









%| off the water he had swallowed ; but, alas! no building of the kind ES 
— frowned gloomily over him in sullen grandeur; no other place Ey 


Ve 


where spirits were likely to be found could he discover, though he 
— anxiously round on every side. To lose his time, to be 
aughed at by his comrades on his return for the wild-goose chase 
he had undertaken, was by no means palatable to Bunting. To 
be baulked is a maxim unknown to a British sailor; so, rather than 
lose his grog, he determined to lose his life, or, at all events, risk \ 
it. Without further ado, he began scaling the walls of the fort. 
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met his view,—not a single habitation could he see. The fort | 
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This he easily managed, and in a few moments found himself at 
the top of the glacis. Elated at his success, he began shouting as | 
loud as ever he could bawl, to the horror of the garrison, who in- |= 
stantly fancying themselves assailed, started up, and were about 
to run to the spot where they supposed the attacking party had 
made good a lodgment, when Jim, who had scampered round the 
defences, again began to shout from the opposite side, and sudden- 
‘ly lowering himself into the town itself, commenced cheering as 
loud as he could, intermingling his vociferations with cries for li- 
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ees) quor. 
<7 ’ Assailed, as they supposed, on both sides, the enemy actually 
ere in the fortress, surprised in the middle of the night, expecting no- | te 
w=s| thing less than to be cut to pieces in the dark, what could they do? 
az%| The bravest might well hesitate ; unable to get their forces togeth- |RRa3. 
re er, confused, and astounded, they naturally believed that they had | 
we been betrayed. They had but one course left to pursue. They i 
=| opened the gates, and fled as fast and as far as their feet would 
“au; carry them, leaving the town in the quiet and peaceable posses- 
ws sion of James Bunting, who, after shouting vainly for some time, (a4 
wes| fell down, and slept for a couple of hours, when he awoke, per- | 
~=s| fectly sober, though about as much puzzled at finding himself a- 
=| lone, and in the enemy’s fort, as the poor man was in the Arabi- ate 
wey an Nights, when he suddenly found himself transformed into an ; 
wee! eagle. 

er Jim rubbed his eyes. He pinched his legs, and walking up to a | - 
eee tank, actually drank three mouthfuls of water before he could be- E ae 
wet! lieve that he was awake. He then strutted up to the ramparts ; Essen 

| and convinced himself he was in his proper senses, for there lay Z=5i;0 
=i, the two frigates, and there floated the union-jack, for which he |= 








had often risked his life. ‘Shiver my timbers! but this is a queer 
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“e=4| go!’ said he, and with that he twitched up his trowsers as usual, | 
' and shook the pig-tail—which then hung from every sailor’s head. eee 
' — The vessels, perceiving a man thus expose himself, began to fire 


at him. 
‘Avast there!’ shouted Jim; but, as they did not hear him, or 3% 

















attend to him, he ran to the principal battery, and, climbing up = 
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rz:| the flag-staff, pulled d down the Dutch’colors, and hoisted up a rag: up arag- [iereet- 
s¢| ged old turban he found lying in one of the streets. The com- | 
manders of the vessels thought this extremely odd. Something 

%| strange had evidently happened; so they sent a boat on shore, 
re} bearing a flag of truce, carried by the first-lieutenant of one of the 
frigates. Unmolested the party marched up to the fort; and, as 

| the gates were open, unmolested they marched into it. Not a soul 

;| did they meet till Jim strutted up to them. 

‘ Holloa, you sir, what’s the meaning of this ?’ said the first-lieu- 
tenant to Bunting, in a voice of anger; for it was sadly infra dig. 
for an officer of his rank to have been thus sent off to parley. with . 
acommon sailor. ‘ What’s the meaning of this ?’ 

‘ Please your honor, hope you won’t be angry, Leeftenant, but, 
somehow or other, I’ve taken this place. The en enemy have cut ee 
painter, and sheered off.’ = 

‘What!’ cried the superior. ‘ You took the fort ?’ 

Jim nodded. 

‘And pray, who the devil gave you leave to do so, I should much 
like toknow? Get on board, sir, directly.’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir,’ replied Jim respectfully, instantly doing as he was 
desired. 

In the meantime the Lieutenant went, and formally took pos- 
session of the place by running up the British colors ; then writing 
a most pompous despatch, in which he recommended the real cap- 
tor to be tried for leaving his ship without permission, he sent it 
back by a young midshipman, remaining behind himself with half- 
a-dozen sailors, in order, as he expressed it, to garrison the Fort... 

Strange to say, his recommendation was attended to, and Jim 
Bunting brought toa court-martial, who most reluctantly were 
compelled to find him guilty, adjudging him, however, to undergo 
the least possible punishment that could be inflicted for so glaring 
a breach of discipline. Jim felt highly indignant at the turn things 
had taken. Hecould not help fancying himself an ill-used man ; 
but he bore it stoically. When, however, he heard the verdict 
: delivered; when he heard himself pronounced guilty, he once 
==; more hitched up his nether garments, and exclaimed in an audi- 

: ble voice as he left the cabin, ‘Damn my eyes, if ever I take an- 
=> other fort as long as I live.’ | 
eS Need I add that, though, to satisfy the strictness of the law, to | 
see;| Which all in the navy must bow, the verdict of guilty was brought | 
= in, he was afterwards amply praised, and rewarded by his supe- | 
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Tobacco.—Dr. Caldwell, of the Transylvania University, says | 
prod there are but three animals that can abide tobacco, viz: the 

| African rock goat, the most lothsome animal on the earth—the 
= foul tobacco-worm—and the rational creature, MAN ! are 
opheats 
Oe 


states. a: 3. M,. *) SEPTEMBER. 1848 8 ee 
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«9 Mount Vernon. 
oy 
ae Mt. Vernon is sacred in the eyes of Americans. It is the spot to which 
fa ‘—. many a pilgrim wends his way, anxious to drop a tear at the tomb of the 
Oe Father of his country . 
(a4) | The following account of a visit to that hallowed place , was published a 
C@iB, year or two since :— 
$ » ” We thought to gallop to Mount Vernon,( from Alexandria ,) but the 
: chance of missing the way , and the tiresomeness of a gig, induced us to 
ba take a hackney coach: Accordingly, we took magnificent possession, and 
4 


ordered it on with all convenient despatch. But it was out of the question 
—for never was worse road extant than that to Mount Vernon. Still in 
a | the season of foliage, it may be a romantic route. As it was, we saw 
;@ nothing to attract the eye as particularly engaging, save a few seats scat- 
tered among the hills, and occupying some picturesque eminences. On we 
| went—and yet onward through all variety of scenery, hill and vale, meadow 
| and woodland, until a sheet of water began to glimmer through the dim trees, 
\, and announce our approach again to the Potomack. In a few moments, 
) a turn in the wild and uneven road brought us in view of the old mansion- 
house of Washington. We drove to the entrance of the old gate-way, and 
alighted in the midst of what appeared to be a little village—so numerous 
and scattered were the buildings. They were of brick, and devoted to 
the lower menial purposes of the place. As we advanced, the houses that 
covered the pommel. had a neater appearance, and when we came in view 
of the edifice of which all these were the outworks or appendages, we were 
at once struck with the simple beauty of the structure, and the quiet and 
ra ig secluded loveliness of its situation . the roof is crowned with a lite cupola 
| or steeple, a common thing upon the old seats of the rich proprietors of Vir- 
ginia—and the building itself is two stories in height. ‘Ihe poriion nearest 
the river and which is fronted with a light piazza, is an addition which was 
nm P88} essai, “accent (emai 
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:; glowing with a mellow beam upon the 


;| only sound that we heard, save that of our own 
: the wind through the pines, or of the waters as they broke upon the shore jx 
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made to the mansion by the general. By this arrangement the beauty | 
of the whole must have been much increased. The style of the work and ° 
the painting have the effect of a freestone front, and though there is noth- 
ing Imposing or grand in the appearance of the house, stillthere is an_air 
of substance and comfort about it, that after allis far more satisfying than 
magnificence. : 
Sending in our cards by an old servant, we were soon invited to enter.— 
Not having letters to Mr. W. the present proprietor, who is now very ill, we | 
did not expect to see any of the family. A servant accordingly, at our re- | 
quest, merely accompanied us through the rooms made interesting by the | 
hallowed associations that came fast upon us as we traversed them. i 
In the hall or entry, hangs, in aglass case, the key of the Castle, which | 
every body has Aco of. Sin presented to Washington by La Fayette. | 
Under it is a picture of that renowned fortress. This Key is not formida- | 
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ble for its size; it is about as large as a bank-key, and of a shape by no 
means mysterious enough fora Seuition. The only curious portion of 
it is that grasped by the hand in turning. It is solid and of an oval shape, 
and appeared to me, for I always love tobe curious in these matters, to 
have been broken, on atime, and then soldered or brazen again. It 
probably had some hard wrenches in its day. On the whole, it appeared 
to bea very amiable key, and by no means equal to all the turns it must 
have seen in the Revolution. 

We were first shown into a small room, which was set apart as the study 
of Washington. Here he was wont to transact all his business of state, in 
his retirement. It was hung with pictures and engravings of revolutiona- 
ry events, and among the miniatures was one of himself, said to be the best 
likeness ever taken. Another room was shown us which had nothing re- 
markable about it, and then we passed into a larger one finished with great 
taste, and containing a portrait of Judge Washington. A beautiful organ 
stood in the corner, ok the fire-place was adorned by a mantelpiece of 
most splendid workmanship in bas-relief. It is of Italian marble, and was 
presented to Washington by La Fayette. Our visit here was soon over. 
There was little to see in the house, and the portions referred to were all to 
which we were admitted. Icould not help admiring, however, the neat- 
ness and air of antiquity together, which distinguished the several rooms 
through which we passed. There was something, also, fanciful in their 
arrangement, that was quite pleasing to my eye, far more so, than the math- 
ematical exactness and right-angleism of modern and more splendid man- 
sions. I like these old houses and quaint apartments that tell you fantas- 
tic tales of their proprietors, and of their architects ; and, as you wander 
through them, something of the olden time comes upon you, that you would 
not away with, if you could—-or could not, if you would. Passing from the 
house, down a rude pathway, and then over a little broken but already ver- 
dant ground, we came to an open space, and found ourselves standing be- 
fore the humble tomb of George Washington. It was a happy moment to 
visit the spot. There was something in the time, fortunate for the feelings. 
The very elements seemed in accordance with the season. The day was 
beautiful—the sunlight was streaming full upon the trees round about, and 
ave ; the _— was quiet, and the 

earts, was the voice of 
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ene below us. Who can analyze his feelings as he stands before that sepulchre? (eas 
c:ma5%3| Who can tell the story of his associations, or do justice by his tongue or $-=353° 
pees his pen to the emotions, which the memories of the past awaken there! <ay¢e 
<: #2i| The history ofa whole country is over-powering him at once. Its strug- S=235 
ore, gle—its darkness—its despair—its victory rush upon him. Its gratitude, | 

on | i:s glory, and its loss, pass before him—and in a few moments he lives 

$?\-zz:| through an age of interest and wonder. Strange power of the human 

| mind! What an intimation does this rapid communion with the past, and 

aS with the spirits of the past, give, at once, of their immortality and our own! | 


But it is vain to follow out these feelings here. They would fill volumes. 

There is no inscription on the tomb. The simple words ‘‘Wasutne- 
ron: Famity,” chiseled in granite, surmount the plain brickwork. The 
door is well secured, and of iron. There isa total absence of every thin 
like parade or circumstance about the resting-place of the Hero al 
Father. He sleepsthere in the midst of the simplicities of nature. Cy- 
| press-trees wave over his dust on every side, and the traveller, who goes 
to oy by his grave, finds no careful enclosure to forbid his too near ap- 
proach . 
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Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 


The year 1794 is distinguished by an insurrection in Pennsylvania, 
commonly called the Whiskey Insurrection. “In 1791, Congress had 
enacted laws, laying duties upon spirits distilled in the United States, and 
upon stills. From the commencement of the operation of these laws, 
combinations were formed in the four western counties of Pennsylvania 
to defeat them; and violences were repeatedly committed. In July of 
the present year, (1794,) about one hundred persons, armed with guns 
and other weapons, attacked the house of an Inspector of the Revenue, 
and wounded some persons within it. They seized the Marshal of the 
District of Pennsylvania, who had been previously fired on, while in the 
execution of his duty by a party of armed men, and compelled him to en- 
ter into stipulations to forbear the execution of his office. Both the In- 
spector and the Marshal were obliged to fly from that part of the country 
to the Seat of Government. These, and many other outrages, induced 
President Washington, on the 7th of August, to issue a Proclamation, 
commanding the insurgents to disperse, and warning all persons against 
aiding, abetting, or comforting, the perpetrators of these treasonable acts, 
and requiring all officers, and other citizens according to their respective 
duties and the laws of the land, to exert their utmost endeavors to prevent 
, and suppress such dangerous proceedings. 
czz,| “The President having ordered out a suitable number of the Militia, 
é| proceeded in October to Bedford, whence he gave out instructions to Gov- 
ernor Lee, of Maryland, whom he appointed to conduct the Militia army 
for the suppression of the insurgents. Governor Lee marched his troops, 
amounting to fifteen hundred men, into the western counties of Pennsyl- | 
vania; and, on the approach of this respectable force, the insurgents laid | 
yaamaé! down their arms, solicited the clemency of Government, and promised fu- 
-ag=uj, ture submission to the laws.” 
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The Minister’s Feast. 





BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 





The Reverend Mr. N. was a man of excellent tempers, but he was 
eccentric. He was a powerful preacher, and his ministration was blest to 
the reformation of many in his parish. At the age of thirty-four he be- 
came énamored of a beautiful light-hearted girl of seventeen, daughter of 
a rich parishioner. Well, the marriage was consummated, in good style, 
the bride’s portion paid ; and the husband, as.husbands in their first love 
are apt to do, consented to the humor of his wife, and accompanied her to 
several festive parties given by his wealthy neighbors in honor of his mar- 


riage. 

The happy couple were sitting together in their comfortable parlor one 
evening towards spring, the reverend gentleman studying the Venerable 
Bede, and his wife equally intent upon a plate of the latest fashions, when 
she suddenly looked up with an expression between hope and fear, and thus 
addressed her companion. 

‘‘My dear husband, I have a request to make.” 

“Well, Nancy, any thing consistent,” poe. 

«You do not imagine that I would make an inconsistent request, surely?” | 

“No, not a request that you consider inconsistent. But come, whatis it?” jie 

«Why, my dear sir,” and her voice trembled a little, “we have been to [ix 
several parties among the neighboring on. and now I think, that to am 
maintain our position in society, we should make a party too.” The min- 
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ister looked blank. 

‘« What sort of party, Nancy ?” he said at length. 

‘“‘Why,” she replied, ‘“‘such a party as those we have attended. We |= 
must make an elegant dinner, and have dancing after it.” bree 

«Dancing! in a minister’s house !”’ ejaculated Mr. N. : 

“Why, yes, certainly,”’ replied his wife, coaxingly. ‘‘ You will notdance, | 
the party will be mine ; and then we have been to similar parties all winter.” | 

“« True, true,” he muttered with a perplexed air, and sat silent for some 
time, as if considering. At a e spoke. ‘Yes, Nancy, you may | 
make a party, give a dinner, and if the guests desire it, you may dance.” 

“‘ Thank you, love,” she cried, putting her arms around his neek. 

‘‘But I have some stipulations to make about it,’”’ he said, ‘I must se- 
lect and invite the guests, and you must allow me to place some of my fa- j@=% 
vorite dishes upon the table.” bre 

i as you please, love,” she answered delightedly ; ‘‘but when shall js 
it be 2” bee 

‘* Next Wednesday, if you please.” 

“But our furniture and window draperies are very old-fashioned. Is it 
not time we had new?” 

aes “I should hardly think it necessary to refurnish our rooms, Naney.— 
==5;| All our furniture is excellent of its kind.” 
4 “‘ But our smooth carpets, white draperies, and cane chairs have such a 
s} cold look, do consent to have the rooms new fitted; we can move these 
things to the unfurnished chambers.” b=» 
%| ‘* And of what use will they be in those rooms which we never occupy? |i 
Besides, it is near spring, and to fit up now for winter is superfluous.” r 
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“Well, I would not care,” she persisted, ‘‘ only people will call us parsi- ¥ 
monious and ungenteel.” 

‘Oh, if that is all,” he said, ‘‘I will promise to expend a thousand dol- 
lars on the evening of the party, not in furniture, but in a manner which ; 
will be far more grateful to our guests, and profitable to ourselves, and | 
which shall exonerate us from all imputation of parsimony ; and you may im, 
=| expend in dress, eatables and dessert, just what sum you please.” And so 
"| the colloquy ended. He resumed his studies, and she gave her mind to 
the consideration of the dress which would be most becoming, and the vi- 
ands that were most expensive. The next day she went busily about her | 
preparations, wondering all the time how her husband would expend his | 
thousand dollars; but as she had discovered something of the eccentricity |; 
:| of his character, she doubted not that he meant to give an agreeable surprise; 
; “oe 9 curiosity grew so great that she could hardly sleep during the in- 
terval. 

At length, the momentous day arrived. The arrangements were all com- 
plete, and Mrs. N. retired to perform the all-important business of ar- 
raying her person in fine attire. She lingered long at the woilet, rely- 
ing on the fashionable wunpunctualiity of fashionable people, and 
when the hour struck, left her chamber, arrayed, like Judith of old, glo- 
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riously, to allure the eyes of all who should look upon her, and full of sweet |= 
=5| smiles and graces, notwithstanding the uncomfortable pinching of her shoes |eeze2 
re| and dress. Her husband met her in the hall. ao et 
sa=8 ‘Our guests have all arrived,”” he said, and opened the door of the re- =e ; 
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| 

viewing room. Wonderful! wonderful!. What a strange assembly !— 
There were congregated the cripple, the maimed, and the blind ; the palsied, | 

| 

| 
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e aged, and a group of children from the almshouse, who regard- 
lady, some with wide open mouths, others with both hands in 
le some peeped from behind furniture, the covertto which 
d from her dazzling presence. She was petrified with as- 
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tonishment ; then a dash of displeasure crossed her face, till having ran her 





eyes over the grotesque assembly, she met the comically grave expression [zz 
Of aw husband’s countenance, when she burst out into a violent fit of |e 
ughter. sash ey 
‘Nancy !”" at length said her husband, sternly. She suppresed her mirth, |S 
stammered an excuse, and added, ee 
“You will forgive me, and believe youselves quite welcome.” ee 
‘That is well none,” whispered Mr. N. , then. “My friends,” he jas 
said, ‘‘ as my wife is not acquainted with you, I will make a few presenta- 25 
tions.” Then leading her toward an emanciated creature, whose distorted |#* 
limbs were unable to support his body, he said, ‘‘ This gentleman, Nancy, |#234a 


is the Reverend Mr. N. , who in his youth travelled and endured much ee 
in the cause of our common Master. A violent rheumatism, induced by #3344 
colds contracted among the new settlements of the west, where he was em- | ae 
ployed in preaching the gospel to the poor, has reduced him to his present a3 
condition. This lady, his wife, has piously sustained him, and by her own = 
labor procured a maintenance for herself and him. But she is old and fee- * 
ble now, as you see.” 

Then, turning to a group with silver locks and threadbare coats, he con- 
tinued, ‘These are soldiers of the revolution. They were all sons of rich 
| men. They went outin their young strength to defend their oppressed 
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' country. They endured hardships, toils, and sufferings, such as we hardly 
deem it possible for men to endure and live; they returned home at the 
, close of the war, maimed in their limbs, and with broken constitutions, to 


find their patrimonies destroyed by fire, or the chances of war, or their prop- 
erty otherwise filched and wrested from them. And these worthy men live 
in poverty and neglect in the land for the prosperity of which they sacrifi- 
“a their all. These venerable ladies are wives of these patriots, and wid- 
ows of others who have gone to their reward. They could tell you tales 
that would thrill your heart, and make it better. This is the celebrated and 


=| learned Dr. B——, who saved hundreds of lives during the spotted epide- 
' mic. But his great success roused the animosity ef his medical brethren, 
' who succeeded in ruining his practice, and when blindness came upon him, 


he was forgotten by those whom he had delivered from death. This love- 
ly creature is his only child, and she is motherless. She leads him daily by 
the hand, and earns the food she sets before him. Yet her learning and ac- 


4 complishments are wonderful, and she is the author of those exquisite po- 
| ems which appear occasionally in the 





Magazine. These children 
were orphaned in infancy by the Asiatic cholera, and their sad hearts have 
seldom been cheered by a smile, or their palates regaled by delicious food. 
Now dry your eyes, and lead on to the dining-room.” 

She obeyed, and notwithstanding her emotions, the thumping of coarse 


shoes, and rattling of sticks, crutches, and wooden legs behind her, well nigh 


threw her into another indecorous laugh. 
To divert her attention, she glanced over the table. There stood the 
dishes for which her husband had stipulated, in the shape of two monstrous 


4 homely-looking meat pies, aud two enormous platters of baked meats and 


vegetables, looking like mighty mountains among the delicate viands that 
she had prepared for the refined company which she expected. She took 
her place, and prepared to do the table honors; but her husband, after a 
short thanksgiving to the Bountiful God, addressed the company with, 
«Now, my brethren, help yourselves and one another, to whatever you 
deem preferable. 1 will wait upon the children.” 

A hearty and jovial meal was made, the minister setting the example ; 
the old soldiers became garrulous, and each recounted some wonderful or 
thrilling adventure of the revolutionary war ; and the old ladies told tales 
of privation and suffering, and interwove with them the histories of fathers, 
brothers, or lovers, who died for liberty. 

Mrs. N. was sobbing convulsively, when her husband came round, 
and touching her shoulder, whispered, 





“* My love, shall we havetdancing?” That word, with its ludicrous as- | 
| sociation, fairly threw her into hysterics, and she laughed and wept at once. 





When she became quiescent, Mr. N thus addressed the company :— 
“I fear, my friends, that you will think my wife a frivolous, inconsistent 


| creature, and I must therefore apologize for her. We were married only 


last fall, and have attended several gay parties, which our rich neighbors 
gave in honor of our nuptials, and my wife thought it would be genteel to 
give a dinner in return. I consented on eonditions, one of which was that 

should invite the guests. So, being a professed minister of Him who was 
meek and lowly in att I followed. to the letter his command, ‘‘ But when 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind,” &¢. ; 
you all recollect the passage. Mrs. N. , not knowing who her guests 
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were to be, is highly delighted with the rusz I have played, and I do not pass 


believe there has been so noble and honorable a company assembled this 
winter. My wife desired new furniture, lest we should be deemed parsimo- 
nious, and I pledged myself to expend one thousand dollars in a manner 
more pleasing to our guests, and which should obviate any such imputa- 
tion.” 

Then addressing the children, he said, 


«You will each be removed to-morrow to excellent places; and if you 
continue to be industrious and perfectly honest in word and deed, you will 
become respectable members o we 
owe my life. I did not know your loc 
misfortunes, until a few days since. I can never my md the debt I owe you, 
but if you pee ae daughters will accept the neat furnished house adjoin- 
ing mine, I will see that you never want again. To you, patriot fathers, 
and these nursing mothers of our country, I present the one thousand dol- 
lars. It is just one hundred dollars to each soldier, and soldier’s widow.— 
No thanks, my friends. You, Mr. N. , are my fa- 
ther in the Lord. Under your preaching I first became convinced of sin, 
and it was your voice that brought me the words of salvation. You will 
remain in my Louse. I have a room prepared for you, and a pious servant 
to attend you. It is time you were at peace, and your cansilent lady re- 
The crippled preacher fell prostrate on the carpet, 
and poured out such thanksgiving and»prayer, as found way to the heart 
of Mrs. N. , who ultimately became a meek and pious woman, a fit help- 
mate for a devoted gospel minister. 











Curious Coincidence. 


Washington was born February 22, 1732, inaugurated 1789 ;his term 
of service expired in the 66th year of his age. 


John Adams was born October 19, 1735,inaugurated 1797 ; term of 


Service expired in the 66th year of his age. 


Jefferson born April 2, 1743, inaugurated 1801 ; term of service expired | 


in the 66th year ofhis age. 
Madison born March 5. 1751, inaugurated 1809 ; term of service expir- 
edin 66th year of his age. 
Monroe born April 2, 1759, inaugurated 1817 ; term of service expired 
in the 66th year of his age. 


The above is alist of five of the Presidents of the United States, (all |; 
_ men of the Revolution, who ended their term of service in the 66th. year 


of their age ! 
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To you, Dr. B——, under God I | 
ality, neither had I heard of your 
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Opposition of Ignorance to the use of Printing. 


In the ‘Typographical Antiquities’ of Ames and Herbert, it is stated, that the first 
book printed on puper manufactured in England, came out in 1495 or 1496, from the 
press of Winkin de Worde. Shakspeare—whose chronology is not to be trusted— | 
ma 2s Jack Cade, in the reign of Henry VI., (who was deposed in 1461,) thus accuse 
Lord Sands :—* Whereas, before, our forefathers had no other books but the score and 
the tally,—thou hast caused printing to be wed, and, contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill.” The insurrection of Jack Cade was osten- 
sibly for the redress of grievances amongst thepeople. Shakspeare fixes the complaint 
of Cade against prin‘ing and paper-.nuking some ten or twenty years earlier than the | 
introduction of printing amongst us ;—but he could not have better pointed out the ig- 
norance of popular violence,—and all violence is the result of ignorance. ‘The best in- 
‘struments for producing good government, and equal laws for all men, have been the 
paper-mill and printing- press ;—and exactly in proportion as the knowledge which they 
embody has been diffused, have we advanced, not only in our social arrangements, but 
in every other manifestation of a prosperous and well-ordered community. Whatever 
remains to be accomplished will go hand-in-hand with the continued diffusion of know!- 
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The Opossum. | 


The characteristics of the speci y be 
thus represented. The toes are fiv@to each 
foot, armed with very feeble claw d the 
great toes of the hind feet are altogether 
without them, and are opposable to the other 
toes, the hind feet thus forming real hands, to 
which the name of repIMANEs has been given. 
The opossums move their feet very singular- 
ly in walking, which is to them an operation 
of labor and difficulty. The tail is flexible, 
ind very strong; and the animal is reported 
to suspend himself by it in order to watch for 
passing prey. It does mot appear that the o- 

ums have any other voice than a blowing 

ike that of cats when menacing. The fe- 
males have under the belly a pouch, in which 
it is believed that the young opossums, born 
prematurely, complete their development.— 
The particular organ, which has the power 
of opening and closing, contains the teats, 
which seem to vary in number, twelve hav- 
ing been found in one female, while another 
ouly had ten. The opening is a longitudinal 
. cleft, which conducts backward to a of 
RS . very small dimensions, the abode of the 

young ones, and which extendsawith age and the number of young it is required-to ac- 
commodate. The period of gestation is about twenty-six days, and the young sojourn 
about fifty in the pouch. Azara has seen the young about five inches long, with their 
eyes closed, aud the hair just begianiug to appear, moreso 3 to the teat, their hold on 
which they retain with remarkable tenacity. The animal is eleven inches in length, 
from the o¢ciput to the root-of the tail ; the tail is about the same extent; the head is 
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peemea! six inches; and the height, at the fore part of the back, is from seven to eight inches. 
ems) The body is of a greyish-yellow color, resulting from the hairs being dirty-white in 
pees most of their length, and black or brown at the extremities; but some entirely black 
b¥=—;| hairs are here and there interspersed with the white. The feet, the ears, and the ex- 
peea3| tremity of the snout, are naked. : 

22s The organs of sense and motion in the opossum do not offer many indications of ac- 
exon tivity and strength. His little eyes are nearly without eyelids, though the nictitating 
Ono we oe + vite oo & 
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membrane is well developed, and completely covers the eye, which is rather prominent, 
resembling the segment of an ellipsis, with a pupil of vertical length, like that ofa cat. 
His nostrils, at the extremity of a long snout which overhangs the jaw, open upon the 
sides of a naked muzzle; and his smell is the most delicate sense the animal possesses, 
and the best of his resources. The tongue is covered with very rough papille. The 
ears have the power of closing, and turn upwards and backwards by means of three 
longitudinal folds, and are brought dewn by transverse folds, much more numerous, 
which eut the former at right angles. The movement,in both cases, is doubtless deter- 
mined bya particular muscular apparatus. 

An individual opossum, which is referred to in the above description, was fed with 
raw meat and soaked bread. He lapped in drinking ; but was seen to receive in his 
mouth the water which fell drop-by-drop from the top of his cage ; and whenever occa- 
sion offered, he repeated the sa:ne exercise,and appeared to find much pleasure in it— 
The seat of feeling seemed to be principally in the feet, which are covered with a very 
fine skin, and are furnished with very delicate tubercles, the forms and relations of 
which are too complicated for description. 

In itswild state the opossum scoops out for himself a burrow near the bushes in the 
neighborhood of habitations. He sleeps during the day, in which he sees but badly ; 
but by night he is abroad to seek his food. He mounts the trees, penetrates into the 
poultry yards, attacks the hens and small birds, sucks their blood, devours their eggs, 
and when he is satisfied, returns to conceal himself at the bottom of his retreat. He of- 
ten contents himself with reptiles and insects, and will even eat fruit. With habits of 
life analogous to those of the fox and the pole-cat, he is much less cruel and sanguina- 
ry ; nor 1s he so well furnished as they with the means of defence. It has been already 
stated that he runs but badly ; and though the mouth i$ extremely large and well arm- 
el, it wants force. The opossum is, besides, a stupid animal, and without that intelli- 
gence which might serve him against his enemies. He endeavors to bite the stick that 
strikes him, but not the arm that directs it; differing in this respect from most other 
mammalia, which by a very remarkable act of intelligence, distinguish the person who 
aims the blow from the instrument which strikes, and attack the former. It appears 
that his principal means of defence consist in an abominable odor which he emits when 
in danger, and which M.de Azara, who in the assertion speaks from his own experience, 
declares that it requires a great effort of reason to support. 

Newspapers. : 

Plutarch notes that the country people were very busy in inquiring into 
their neighbors’ affairs. The inhabitants of cities thronged the court and 
other public places, as the Exchange and Quays, tohear the news. The 
old Gauls were very great newsmongers ; so much so, says Czesar, that they 
even stopped travellers on this account, who deceived them, and thus 
brought error in‘o ‘lcir councils. Juvenal notices the keenness of the 
Roman women fer duluges, earthquakes, &c.,as now, for wonders and 
private matters. Merchants and Purveyors of corn, as now stock jobbers, 
used to invent false news for interested purposes. It was not uncommon 
to put.the bearers of bad news to death. In the middle ages pilgrims and 

rsons attending fairs were grand sources of conveying intelligence. 

lacksmith’s shops, hermitages, &c. ,were other resorts for this purpose, 
incommon with the mill and market. Great families used to pay persons 
in London for letters of news. In London, ag St. Paul’s Church was the 
great place of advertising, so it was also for news. In Nichols’ Progress- 
es,a gentleman says, “that his lackey had not walked twenty paces in 
Pawles, before he heard tha‘ sundry friends of his master had taken leave 
at court, and were all shipt away.”’ Servants were sent there on purpose to 
fetch news. Ofthe introduction of newspapers by the Gazetta of Venice ev- 
erybody has read. Herbert calls the ‘Siege of Rhodes,’ by Caxton, ‘the 
antientest Gazette in our language :’’ but to prevent the mischief of false a- 
larms, through the Spanish Armada, the first newspaper, styled ‘The En- 
glish Mercury,’ then, as afterwards, in the shape of a pamphlet, appeared in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth.—Fosproke. 
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Anecdote of General Putaagm. 


About the middle of the winter, while General Patnam was on a visit to his out- 
post at Horse-Neck, he found Goveraor Tryon advancing upon that town with a corps 
of fifteen hundred men. To oppose these, Gensral Putnam had only a picket of one 
hundred and fifty men, and tw iron ficld pieces, without horses or drag-ropes. He 
however planted his cannon on the high ground by the Mecting-house, and retarded 
their approach by firing, until, perceiving the hors: (supported by the infant- 
ty) about to charge, he ordered the picket to proviie for their safety by retiring to a 
swamp inaccessible to horse; and secured his own by plunging dowa the steep preci- 
pice at the Church, upon a full trot. Thisprecipics is so siesp, where he descended, 
as to have artificial stairs compose of nearly one hunlred stone steps for the accom- 
modation of foot passeng@fs. Thore the dragoons, who were but a sworl’s length 
from him, stopped short—-for the declivity was so abrupt that they ventured not to 
follow: and before they could gaia thevalley by goiug round the brow of the hill ia 
the ordinary road, he was far enouga beyond their reach. H> continued his roate un- 
molested to Stamford, from whence, having strengthened his picket by the junction of 
some militia, he came back again, and in turn pursue! Governor Tryon in his retreat. 
As he rode down the precipice, one ball, of the many firs] at him, went through his 
beaver. But Governor Tryon, by, way of compensation for spoiling his hut, sont hin a 
soon afterwards, as a present, @eeomplet: suit of clothes. y 
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Portrait Painting Among the Red Indians. 


serexe|  Gzorce Carttn, a native of the United States, and a man of singular 
oPSeee| energy and perseverance, devoted a period of eight years to travel among 
te the wild Indian tribes of North America, and has furnished a most lively 
and graphic picture of Indian manners, with the aid of the pen and pencil. 
He is himself anative of the Vale of Wyoming, where he was born short- 





i 


: 





Wrs?| ly after ‘the Indian massacre.” The following account of some of his ef- 
ane forts at Indian portraiture cannot fail to interest. 
Ser ‘Soon after arriving at the Mandan village,” says he, ‘I finished the 
emma age of the two principal chiefs. No one else was admitted into my 
pe=>| lodge during the operation ; and when finished, it was exceedingly amusing 
Yrez| to see them recognising each other’s likeness. After looking attentively on 
pe-| the portraits and myself, they walked up to me, and taking me by the 
eee, hand, with a firm grasp, pronounced the words ‘Te-ho-pe-nee wash-ee!’ 
ps} and walked off. 
23g “ Reader, at that moment I received a new and great name. That mo- 
‘rze| ment conferred on me an honor, which you as yet do not understand. I 
m>| took the degree of Master of Aris—of mystries—of magic, and hocus 
saezs| pocus! Iwas recognised in that short sentence as a ‘great medicine 
2-->| white man.’ 
tte ane “After I had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, they returned to 
ra| their wigwams, deliberately seated themselves by their respeciive firesides, 


and silently smoked a pipe or two,(according to a universal custom, ) and 
then gradually began to tell what had taken place. Crowds of gaping lis- 
teners soon thronged their sages ; and a throng of women and girls were 
about my house, and through every crack and crevice I could see their 
glistening eyes, piercing my hut in a hundred places, from a natural curi- 
osity to see what was going on within. An hour or more passed in this 
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ene;| Way, and the soft and silken throng continued to increase until some hun- 
e| dreds of them were piled about my wigwam like a swarm of bees hanging 
ears on the front and side of their hive. 
e,| “During this time, not a man made his appearance,—after a while, they 
peees| could be seen, folded in their robes, gradually sidling up towards the lodge, 
seaei=-| Wicha silly look upon their faces, which confessed at once that curiosity was 
=>\ leading them reluctantly where their pride forbade them to go. The rush 
pea) soon, however, became general, and the chiefs and medicine men took sole 
sfieex| Possession of my room. 
es, ‘The eager curiosiiy and astonishment with which they gazed on me, 





~e2=:| plainly showed that they looked on me as some strange unaccountable be- 

e| ng. te pronounced me the greatest medicine man in the world for 

se=< they said I had made living beings. They said they could see their chiefs 

_ alive, in two places,—those that I had made were a little alive,—they 

- could see their eyes move,—could see them smile and laugh, and they 

;| could certainly speak if they should try, and musi therefore have some 

* life in them. 

— “I soon had no want of subjects, thougha grea‘ many became alarmed a- 
: gain, for fear, as some said, thai they would die premaiurely if painted, 
, —and as others said, that if they were pain’ed, the picture would live after 

they are dead, ane they could not sleep quiet in their graves. 
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“I had trouble brewing the other day from another source ; one of the 
‘medicines’ commenced howling and haranguing around my domicile, pro- | 
claiming that all who were being painted were fools and would soon die, 
—very materially affecting thereby my popularity. I, however, sent for 
him the next morning, when I was alone, having only the interpreter with 
me, and told him I had been so taken with his looks, that I had resolved} 
that as soon as I had practised my hand long enough upon the others, to 
get the stiffness out of it, after paddling my canoe so far as I had, I would 
begin his portrait, which I was prepared to commence, on that day, and 
that I felt as if I could do him justice. He shook me by the hand, giving 
me the ‘Doctor’s grip,’ and beckoned me to sit down, which I did, and we 
smoked a pipe together. ‘I know you are a good man,’ said he, ‘your 
medicine is great, and you are a great medicine man. I would like to see 
myself very well—and so would all the chiefs ; but they have all been ma- | 
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ny days in this medicine-house, and they all know me well, yet they have 
not aiked me to come in and be made alive with paints. My friend, I am 
glial that my people have told you wholam. I will go to my wigwam 
and eat, and ina little I will come, and you may go to work.’ Another 
pipe was litand smoked, and he got up and went off. I whistled awa 
the time until twelve o’clock, and then—bedaubed and streaked wit 
paints of various colors, with bear’s grease and charcoal,—with medicine 
pipes in his hands, and foxes’ tails attached to his heels, entered Mah-to- 

e-hah, (the old bear,) with a train of his own profession, who seated 
themselves around him ; and also a number of boys, who I supposed might 
be pupils, whom he was instructing in the mysteries of materia medica and 
hoca poca. He took his position in the middle of the room, waving his 
eagle calumets in each hand, and singing his medicine sone. which he si 
over his dying patient, looking me full in the face, until I completed his 
picture at full length. | 

His vanity had been completely gratified in the operation‘ he now lies 

for hours together, day after day, in my room, in front of his picture, ga- 
zing intently upon it,—lights my pipe for me, while I am painting,— 
shakes hands with me a dozen times a day, and talks of me, and enlarges 
upon my medicine virtues and my talents, wherever he goes.” 
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Post Master Franklin.--In 1754, Benjamin Franklin was postmaster 
general, with permission to make 6000 pounds continental money, out of 
e whole post office department of America. The very next year he gave 
the astounding notice that the mail which had before run once a fortnight to 
New England would start once a weekthe year round, whereby answers 
might be obtained to letters between Philadelphia and Boston in three 
weeks, which had before required six weeks. In 1774, i: was announced 
in all the papers of the colony, tha: ‘John Perkins engages to ride post, 
to carry the mail once a week between Philadelphia and Baltimore ; and 
will take along or back led horses, or any parcel.’ When a post rider 
proposed starting, notice was given of his intention by adver-isement, 
also by the town crier, for several days in advance. 
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4 The Banana, or Plantain. 
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ity { The Banana, or Plantain Tree, with Cocoa-Nut Trees in the back-ground. ] I 
if sais ‘ r 
Tue banana, or plaintain, forms a | ferently to the inhabitants of equinoe-*\;? 


principal article of food to a great! tial Asia and America, of tropical Af- \)’_ 
portion of mankind within and near rica, and of the islands of the Atlan- | a 





hi the tropics, offering its produce indif- , tic and Pacific Oceans. Wherever & 
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y 
f the mean heat of the year exceeds 
75 deg. of Fahrenheit, the banana is 
one of the most important and inter- 
esting objects for the cultivation of 
man. All hot countries appear e- 
qually to favor the growth of its fruit; 


and it has even been cultivated in 


Cuba, in situations where the ther- 
mometer descends to 45 deg. of Fah- 
renheit. 

The tree which bears this useful 
fruit is of considerable size: it rises 
with an herbaceous stalk, about five 
or six inches in diameter at the sur- 

) face of the ground, but tapering up- 

wards to the height of fifteen or twen- 

< ty feet. The leaves are in a cluster 

* at the top; they are very large, be- 

| ing about six feet long and two feet 

broad: the middle rib is strong, but 


to be torn by the wind. The leaves 
grow with great rapidity after the 
' stalk has attained its proper height. 
The spike of flowers rises from the 
centre of the leaves to the height of 
about four feet. At first the flowers 
are inclosed in a sheath, but, as they 
come to maturity, that drops off.— 
’ The fruit is about an inch in diame- 
ter, eight or nine inches long, and 
bent a little on one side. As it ripens 
it turns yellow ; and when ripe, it is 
filled with a pulp of a luscious sweet 
taste. 

The banana is not known in an 
uncultivated state. The wildest 
tribes of South America, who depend 
upon this fruit for their subsistance, 
propagate the plant by suckers.— 
Eight or nine months after the suck- 
er has been planted, the banana be- 
gins to form its clusters ; and the fruit | t 
may be collected in the tenth and e- 
leventh months. When the stalk is 
cut, the fruit of which has ripened, a 

sprout is put forth, which again bears 
& fruit in three months. The whole 
~ labor of cultivation which is requir- 
ed for a plantation of bananas is to 
! cut the stalks laden with ripe fruit, 
h and to give the plants a slight nour- 
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ishment, once or twice a year, by § 
digging round the roots. A spot of # 
a little more than a thousand square > 
feet will contain from thirty to forty § 
banana plants. A cluster of bana- 2 
nas, produced on a single plant, of- ¥ 
ten contains from one hundred and 
sixty to one hundred and eighty ¢ 
fruits, and weighs from seventy to ® 
eighty pounds. But reckoning the % 
weight of a cluster only at forty ¥ 
pounds, such a plantation would pro- % 
duce more than fourthousand pounds § 
of nutritive substance. M. Humboldt § 
calculates that as thirty-three pounds § 
of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of 2 
potatoes require the same space as { 
that in which four thousand pounds ¢ 
of bananas are grown, the produce % 
of bananas is consequently to that § 
of wheat as 133: 1, and to that of po- § 
tatoes as 44: 1. : 
The facility with which the bana- 2 
na can be cultivated has doubtless § 
contributed to arrest the progress of 3 
improvement in tropical regions.— % 
In the new continent civilization first 
commenced on the mountains, ina % 
soil of inferior fertility. Necessity 
awakens industry, and industry calls $ 
forth the intellectual powers of the 
human race. When these are de- ¢ 
veloped, man does not sit in a cabin, 2 
gathering the fruits of his little patch % 
of bananas, asking no greater luxu- § 
ries,and proposing no higher ends % 
of life than to eatand to sleep. He § 
subdues to his use all the treasures G 
of the earth by his labor and his ¢ 
skill ; and he carries his industry for- 2 
ward to its utmost limits, by the con- % 
sideration that he has active duties % 
vee The idleness of the poor % 
ian keeps him, where he has been § 

for ages, little elevated above the in- 
ferior animals ;—the industry of the 
European, under his colder skies, 7 
and with a less fertile soil, has sur- 
rounded him with all the blessings 4 
of society—its comforts, its affee- } 
tions, its virtues, and its intellectual § 
riches. 
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The Bible. 1549, by B. Chaim ; in 1572, the Royal 
or Spanish Polyglott, 8 vols .at Antwerp ; 
Bible history ceases 349 years before | third edition of B. Chaim’s Bible, 1618 ; 
Christ . Septuagint version made 284 ; first! jy 1623, at Venice; Amsterdam, 1724— 
divided into chapters, 1253. The first | 97; Paris 1641, 10 folio vols. Polyglott ; 
English edition was in 1536; the first au- | London Polyglott, 1757. 
thorized edition in England was in 1539. | 
the second translation was ordered to be | 
read in churches, 1549, the present trans- | 





Luther’s Marriage. 





lation finished,September, 1611 ; permitted | 
by the pope to be translated into the lan- | 

uages of the Cathoiic states, February 28, | 
1759; the following isa dissection of the | 
Old and New ‘Testament :— 

Books in the Old Testament 39.—Chap- 
ters 929.—Verses 23,214.—W ords 592,493. | 
—Letters 2,728,100. | 

Books in the New Testament, 27 — | 
Chapters 260.—Verses 7,959.—Words | 


Total. 
Verses 31,173.—Words 773,746.—Letters 
3,566,980, 

The Apocrypha has 18? chapters, 6,081 
verses,and 125,185 words. he middle 
chapter, and the least in the Bible, is the 
117th Psalm ; the middle verse is the &th 
of 118th Psalm ;the middle line isin the 2d 


16th verse; the word aND occurs in the 
Old Testament 35,525 tim:s, the same 
word in the New Testament occurs 10, 


times 


Old Testament. The middle book is 


181,253 —— ae — 1,189 | obtein your Catharine Von Bora, muke 
he" “1 % == 


book of the Chronicles, 4th chapter, and | 
‘The Powerofthe Press. 


Catharine Von Bora was a beautiful girl, 
of noble birth, who, having fallen in 5 od 
with a poor student of Nuremberg, had 
been condemned by her parents to the 
cloister Escaping, with eight of her com- 
pea after some years, she took refuge in 

ittemberg. Here Luther became attach- 
ed to her. Yet, with a sense of justice 
rather unusual in a lover, he wrote to the 
Nuremberg stuient—’’ If you desire to 


haste before she is given to another, whose 
she almost is. Still she hus not overcome 
her love for you. For my part I should 


| be delighted to see you united.” 


The student not responcing to this offer, 
Luther mariied her. In this union he was 
most happy—the details of his domestic 
life are full of sweetness and tenderness. 


684 | 
times; the word Jehovah occurs 6,855 | In the year 1272, the wages of the labor- 


ing man were just three half-pence per 
day ; and at thesume period, the price of a 


Proverbs, the miidle chapter is the 29th | Bible well written out was thirty pounds 


of Job; the middle verse is in the 24 book | 
of Chronicles, 20th chapter, and 18th verse; 
the least verse is the lst book of Chroni- 
cles, lst chapter, and Ist verse. 

New Tes a.nent. The m‘dule book is the 
2d Th loni y ae sddl h pt is 
between the 13th und 14th of the Romans ; 
the middle verse, the 17th, of the 17th, of 
Acts ; the least verse is the 35th verse of 
the 11th chapter of the Gospel by St. John. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of 





Ezra has all the letters of the alphabet in | she would go into a churnel-house at mid- | 
it. night with a light, and bring from thence |ixzz 
The 19th chapter of the 2d book of | a dead man’s skull. Accordingly, at the |ie% 
Kings, and the 37th chapter of Isaiah, are | appointed time, she went, but the person |= 
alike with whom she had made the bet had gone |Zor3% 


The book of Esther has 10 chapters, 
but neither the words Lord nor God in it. 
The following is a chronological list of 
different versions and editions of the Scrip- 
tures :—First translated into the Saxon lan- 
gage 929. Hebrew—first printed Hebrew 
3ible dene at Soncinum iu Jtaly, at Na- 
ples, 1487; the whole Bible, complete, 
a. Soncinum, 1488 ; at Venice, by Bom- 
borg, 151¢—and at the same epoch in Spain, 
nacer Cardinal Ximenes ; in 1526—2z, the 
fi st edition of B. Chaim ; Basil, 1534 ; in 
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sterling. Of course, 2 common laborer in 

ose days could not Lave procured a Bible 
with less than the entire earnings of thir- 
teen years! Now, a beautifully printed 
copy of the same book can be purchased 
with the earnings of half a day . 


Female Courage. 


A servant girl.of Lisle, remarkable for 
her fearless disposition, laid a wager that 


before and hid himself in the place. when 
he heard her descend and take up the skull, 
he called out in a hollow dismal voice, 
;Leave me my head!’ The girl, instead 
of displaying symptoms of horror or fright, 
very coolly laid it down and said, "Well, 
there it is then,’ and took up another, upon 
which the voice repeated , Leave me my 
head. © But the heroic girl, observing it 
was the same voice that had called before, 
answered in her own country dialect, Nae, 
nae, friend, ye canna ha’ twa heads! 
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Telescopic appearance of the Moon. yaaa 
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The moon is the constant attendant of the earth, and revolves 
around it intwenty-seven days, eight hours, but the period from 
one new moon to another is about twenty-nine days, twelve ' 
hours. She is the nearest ofall the heavenly bodies, being only |Samg 
about 249,099 miles distant from the earth. She is much smal- 
ler than the earth, being only 2180 miles in diameter, while that 
of the earth is about 7930. Her surface when viewed with a 
telescope, presents an interesting and variegated aspect, being 
diversified with mountains, valleys, rocks, and plains, in every 
variety of form and position. Some of these meuntains form 
long and clevated ridges, while others, of a conical form, rise to 
a great height from the middle of level plains; but the most sin- 
gular feature of the moon, is those circular ridges and cavities 
which diversify every portion of her surface. A range of moun- 
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of the adjacent districts, surrounds, like a mighty rampart, an 
‘| extensive plain; and,in the middle of this plain or cavity, an in- 
:, sulated conical hill rises to a considerable elevation. Several 
:| hundreds of these circular plains, most of which are considerably 
below the level of the surrounding country, may be perceived 

with a good telescope, on every region of the lunar surface.— 
:| They are of all dimensions, trom two or three miles to 40 miles in 
:| diameter; and if they be adorned with verdure, they must present 
;| to the view of a spectator, placed among them, amore variegated, 
‘| romantic, and sublime scenery than is to be found on the surface 
of our globe. An idea of some of these scenes may be acquired, 
by conceiving a plain of about a hundred miles in circumference, 
encircled with a range of mountains of various forms, three miles 
in perpendicular height, and having a mountain near the centre, 
whose top reaches a mile and a half above the level of the plain. 
From the top of this central mountain, the whole plain, with all 
its variety of objects, would be distinctly visible, and the view 
would appear to be bounded on all sides by a lofty ampitheatre 
of mountains, in every diversity of shape, rearing their summits 
to the sky. Fromthe summit ofthe circular ridge, the conical 
hill in the centre, the opposite circular range, the plain below, and 
some of the adjacent plains which encompass the exterior ridge of 

the mountains, would form another variety of view; and a third 
;| variety would be obtained from the various aspects of the central 
mountain and the surrounding scenery, as viewed from the plains 
below. 

The lunar mountains are of all sizes, from a furlong to five 
miles in perpendicular elevation. Certain luminous spots, which 
) have been occasionally seen on the dark side of the moon, seem 
to demonstrate that fire exists inthis planet; Dr. Herschel and 
several other astronomers suppose they are volcanoes in a state 
of eruption. The bright spots on the moon are the mountainous 
regions; the dark spots are the plains, or more level parts of her 
surface. There may probably be rivers, or small lakes, on this 
planet; but there are no seas or large collections of water. It ap- 
pears highly probable, from the observations of Schroeter, that 
the moon is encompassed with an atmosphere, but no clouds, 
rain, or snow, seem to exist in it. The illuminating power of 
the light derived from the moon, according to the experiments 
made by Leslie, is about 100,000th part of the illuminating pow- 
er of the sun. 

The moon always presents the same face to us; which proves 
that she revolves round her axis in the same time that she revolves | 
| round the earth. As this orp derives its light from the sun, and 
;| reflects a portion of it upon the earth, so the earth performs the 

same office to the moon. A spectator on the lunar surface would 
behold the earth like a luminous orb, suspended in the vault of 
| heaven, presenting a surface about thirteen times larger than the 
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moon does to us, and appearing sometimes gibbous, sometimes 
horned, and at other times with a round full face. The light 
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| which the earth reflects upon the dark side of the moon may be 
vere distinctly perceived by a common telescope, from three to six or 2a. 
ena=4| eight days after thechange. The lunar surface contains about ‘Sse 
ie vd sixteen millions of square miles, and is therefore capable of con- ja 
er | ey Ee aaa equal to that of our globe, allowing only | 
ex, about fifty-three inhabitants to every square mile. That this 
— ae planet is inhabited by sensitive and intelligent beings, there is | 


every reason to conclude, from a consideration of the sublime | 
, scenery with which its surface is adorned, and of the general be- | 
neficence of the Creator, who appears to have left no portion of 
his material creation without animated existences; and it is high- 
ly probable that direct proofs of the moon’s being inhabited may | 
hereafter be obtained, when all the varieties on her surface shall 
have been more minutely explored. 


Franklin’s way to Wealth, under the character of poo Richard. | 
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Ps Covrrgous Reaver:—I have heard, that nothing gives an author so great pleasure, 

P¥ere:| as to find his works respectfully quoted by others. Judge then, how much I must 

Peatas| have been gratified by an incident I am going torelate to you. I stopped my horse 

peeey| lately, where a great number of people were collected, at an auction of merchant’s 

| goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they were conversing on the badness of 2 

Perize| the times;and one of the company called to a plain clean old man, with white locks, | # 

saeee:| “Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Will not these heavy taxes [40% 
s=%| quite ruinthe country?’ How shall weever be able to pay them? What would you [gre 
| advise us to?”’—Father Abraham stood up, and replied, “If you would have my ad- (24a 

PPzEmG| Vice, I will give it to you in short, ‘for a word 2 the wise is enough,’ as poor Rich. a 

ppeees| ard says. They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and gathering around him, [ey 

p—| he proceeded as follows: pao 


“Friends,” says he, ‘the taxes are indeed, very heavy, and, if those laid on by the 
government were the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge ems 
but we have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed 
twice as much by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and four times as 
much by our folly; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or deliver us 
by allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to good advice and something 
may be done for us; “God helps them that help themselves.” 

1. “It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people the one tenth 
part of their time, to be employed in its service; but idleness taxes many of us much 
more; sloth, by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens life. “Sloth, like rust, eon- 
sumes faster than laber wears, while the used key is always bright. “But dost thou 
love life, then do not squander time, for that is the stuff life is made of.” How much 
more than is necessary do we spend in sleep! forgetting, that “the sleeping fox ca’ 
es no poultry, and that there will be sleeping enough in the grave,” as poor Ric 
says. 

“If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be the greatest prod- 
igality; since “lost time is never found again;and what we call time enough alwa 
proves little enough;” let us then be up anddoing, and doing to the purpose; so by 
diligence shall we do more with less perplexity. ‘Sloth makes all things “hifficalt, but 
industry, all easy; and he that riseth late, must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake 
his business at night: while laziness travels so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. 
Drive thy business, let not that drive thee; and early to bed, and early to rise, makes 
men healthy, wealthy, and wise,” as poor Richard says. 

“So what — wishing and hoping for better times? We may make these times 
better, if we tir ourselves. “Industry need not wish, and he that lives-upon 
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Poor Richard’s advice at the Auction. 


hope will die fasting There are no gains without pains; then help hands, for I have 
no lands,”’ or, if I have, they are smartly taxed. ‘He that hath a trade, hath an estate; 
and he that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honor;’”? but then the trade 
must be worked at, and the calling well followed, or neither the estate nor the office 
will enable us to pay our taxes. If we are industrious, we shall never starve; for, “‘at 
the working man’s house, hunger looks in but dares not enter.’’ Nor will the bailiff 


_ or the constable enter, for industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them.’’ What 
though you have found no treasure, nor has any rich relation left you a legacy, “dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck, and God gives all things to industry. Then plow 
deep, while sluggards sleep, and es shall have corn to sell and to keep.”” Work 


while it is called to-day, for youknow not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. 
*‘One to-day is worth two to-morrows,” and farther ‘“‘never leave that till to-morrow, 
which you can do to-day.”” If you were a servant, would you not be ashamed that a 
good master should catch you idle? Are you then your own master? Be ashamed te 
catch yourself idle, when there is so much to be done for yourself, your family, your 
country, and yourGod. Handle your tools without mittens; remember that “the cat 
in gloves catches no mice,” as poor Richard says. It is true, there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you are weak-handed; butstick to it steadily, and you will see 
great effects, for “‘constant dropping wears away stones; and by diligence and patience 
the mouse ate in two the cable; and little strokes fell great oaks.”’ 

“Methinks I hear some of you say, “must a man afford himself no leisure?”’ I will 
tell thee, my friend, what poor Richard says: “employ thy time well, if thou meanest 
to gain leisure; and since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.” 
Leisure is time for doing something useful; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, 
but the lazy man never; for “alife of leisure and a life of laziness are two things.— 
Many, without labor, would live by their wits only, but they break for the want of 
stock ;”” whereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. “Fly pleasures, 
and they willfollow you. The diligent spinner has a large shift; and now I have a 
sheep and a cow, every one bids me good morrow.” 

“II. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled and careful, and 
oversee our own affairs with,our own eyes, and not trust too much to others; for, as 
poor Richard says: 

“T never saw an oft-removed tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed family, 
That throve so well as those that settled be.” 

And again, ‘three removes are bad asa fire;’’ and again, “keep thy shop, and thy 
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shop will keep thee;’’ and again, “if you would have your business done, go—if not 
send.” And n,; 

“He who by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.’ 

And again, “the eye of the master will do more than beth his hands; and again, 
“‘want of care does us more damage than want of knowledge;”’ and again, “not to 
oversee workmen, is to leave them your purse open.” ‘Trusting too much to other’s 
care is the ruin of many; for, “in the affatrs of this world, men aresaved, net by faith, 
but by the want of it;” but a man’s own care is profitable; for, “if you would have 
a faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A little neglect may breed 
great mischief; for want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want ofa shoe the horse 
was lost, and for want of a horse the rider was lost,” being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy; all for want ofa little care about a horse shoe oa 

III. “So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one’s own business; but to 
these we must add frugality, if we would make our industry more certainly success- 
ful. A man may, if he knows not hew to save as he gets, “‘keep his nose all his life 
to ™ grindstone, and die wot worth a groat at last—a fat kitchen makes a lean will;’’ 
an 
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‘Many estates are spent im the getting, 
Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.” 
“If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting.. The Indies have 
not made y rich, because her outgoes are greater than her’incomes.”’ 
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OeRRS “Away then, with your expensive follies, and you will not then have so much 
pees} cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and c families; for 
= “Women and wine, game and deeeit, . 
ane Make the wealth small, and the want great.” 
et:| And farther, “what maintains one vice, would bring up two children”’ You may 
— think, perhaps, that-a little tea, ora little punch, now and then, diet a little more 


‘| 


costly, clothes a little finer, and a little entertainment now and then, can be no great 
matter; but remember, ‘“‘many.a little makes a mickle.”” Beware of little expenses:— 
“a small leak will sink a t ship,” as poor Richard says; and again, ‘who dainties 
love shall beggars prove;’’ and moreover, “fools make feasts, and wise men eat them.’ 
“Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries and nick-nacks. You call 
them Goons, but if you do not take care, they will prove EviLs to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for less than they cost—but if 
= have no occasion for them, they must be dear to you. Remember what Poor 
ichard says, “buy what thou hast no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
saries.” And again, “at a great penny-worth, pause awhile.” He means, t per- 
haps the cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or the bargain, by straitening thee 
in thy business, may do thee more harm than good. For in another place, he sa 
“many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths.” Again, “‘it is foolish to lay 
out money in a purchase of repentance;’; and yet this folly is practiced every day at 
| auctions, for want of minding the almanac. Many a one, forthe sake of finery on the 
back, have gone with a hungry belly, and half starved their families; “silks and satins, 
scarlet and velvets, put out the kitchen fire,’ as poor Riehard says. Theseare not the 
necessaries of life, doy can scarcely be called the conveniences; and yet, only because 
| they look pretty, how many want to have them? By these and other extravagancies, 
%;| the genteel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of those whom they formerly 
| despised, but who, through industry and frugality have maintained their standing; in 
which case it appears plainly, that “a ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentle- 
man on his knees. Perhaps they had a small estate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of; they think “it is day, and it will never be night;” that a little to be 
spent out of so much is not worth minding; but always taking out of the meal tub 
| and neve? putting in, soon comes to the bottom,” and then, “when the well is dry, 
they know the worth of water.”” But this they might have known before, if they had 
taken the advice: “if you would know the value ofmoney, go and try to borrow some; 
for he that’ goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing,”’ as poor Richard says; and indeed so 
does he that lends to such people, when he goes to get it again. Poor Dick farther 
advises, and says, a 
“Fond pride of dress is sure a curse, 
Ere faney you consult, consult your purse.” 
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you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that your appearance may 
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And again, “pride is as loud a beggar as want,and a great deal more saucy.”” When | 
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be all of a piece; but poor Dick says, “‘it is easier to suppress the first desire, than to 
satisfy all that follow it;” and itisas truly folly forthe poor to ape the rich, as for the 
frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 

“Vessels large, may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore.” 
It is, however, a folly soon punished; for as poor Richard says, “pride that dines on 


‘| vanity, sups on contempt; pride breakfasted with pienty, dined with poverty, and sup- 
| ped with infamy.” And afterall, of what use is this pride of appearance, for which 


so much is risked, so much is suffered? It cannot promote health, nor ease pain; it 
makes no increase of merit in the person; it creates envy, it hastens misfortune. 

“But what madness must it be to RUN IN DEBT for these superfluities! We are offer- 
ed by the terms of this sale six months credit; and that perhaps has induced some of 
us to attend it, because we cannot spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine 
without it. But ah! think what you do when you run in debt; you give to another 
power over yourliberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see 


‘your creditor: you will be in fear when you speak to him, when you will make poor, 


itiful, sneaking excuses, and by degreescome to lose your veracity, and sink into 
downright lying; for, ‘the second vice is lying; the first is running in debt,” as 
poor Richard says; and again to the same purpose, “lying rides upon debts back ;’’— 
whereas a free-born man ought not to be ashamed nor afraid te see or speak to any 


| man living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and virtue. “It is hard 
| for an empty bag to stand upright. What would yon think of that prince, or of that 


government, who should issue an edict forbidding you t> dress like a gentleman or 


} agentleweman, on pain of.imprisonment or servitude? Would you not say, that you 


were free, have a right to dress as you please, and that such an edict would be a 


| breach of your privileges,and such a government tyrannical? And yet you are about 


to put yourself under that tyrrany, when you run in debt forsuch dress! Your cred- 
itor has authority, at his pleasure, to deprive you of your liberty, by confining you in 
= for life, or by selling yeu for a servant, if you should not be able to pay him— 

hen you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, think little of payment; but 
“creditors have better memories than debtors; creditorsare a superstitious sect, great 
observers of set days and times.’’ The day comes around before you are aware, and 
the demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term, which at first seemed so long, will as it lessens, appear extremely 
short; time will seem to have added wings to his heels as well as his shoulders. ‘Those 
have a short lent, who owe money to be paid at Easter.’ At present, perhaps, you 


| may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that you can bear a little extrav- 


agance without injury; but 
“For age and want save while you may, 
No morning sun lasts a whole day.” 


- Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while you live, expense is constant 


and certain; and, “it is easier to build two chimneys than to keep one in fuel;’’ se, 
rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt.” 
“Get what you can, and what you get hold, 
*Tis the stone that will turn your lead into gold.” 
And when you have got the Philosopher’s stone, sure you will no longer complain of 
bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 
IV. “This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but afterall, do not depend 


| too much upon your own industry, and frugality, fand prudence, though excellent 
| things; for th 
| that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to want it, 


ey may all be blasted, without the blessing of heaven; and therefore ask 


but comfort and help them. Remember Job suffered, and was afterwards prosperous. 

‘*And now, to conclude, “experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other,’’ and scarce in that; for, it is true, we may give advice, but we cannot give con- 
duct;” however, remember this, “they that will not be counselled cannot be helped;”’ 


{and farther, that “if you will not hear reason she will surely rap your knuckles,’’ as 


poor Richard says.” 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it, and approved 
the doctrine; and immediately practised the contrary, just as if it had been a common, 
sermon, for the auction opened and they began to buy extravagantly. I found the good man 
had thoroughly studied my almanacs, and digested all I had dropped on those topics 
during the course of twenty-five years. The frequent mention he made of me must 
have tired any one else; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with it, though I 
was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my own which heascribed to me, 
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' but rather the gleanings that I had made of the sense of all ages and nations. How- 
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| presumptuously talk of putting their trust in Providence,while they neglect 
| to use the means which Providence has appointed. They involve themselves 


| work together for good to them that love God.’ 


on that day.’ This will excite holy wonder and gratitude,’ deep humility, 
' holy cireumspection, and cheerful confidence. 





ever, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it; and though I had at first determine? | 
to buy stuff fora new coat, I went away, resolved to wear my old one a little longer: 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 


Providence. 


Some people sadly forget that they are constantly dependent on Provi- 
dence. If things prosper with them, they take all the credit to their own 
skill and diligence,and as the scriptures says, “‘burn incense to their own 
net and their own drag ;” or else they stupidly ascribe it to good luck —Oth- 
ers speak of Providence with a trifling levity very unbecoming the subject. 
In the most thoughtless manner such persons will say, ‘ Please God, I’ll do 
so and so,’or ‘ God bless you,’ and other similar expressions, which never 
ought to be uttered but with seriousness and reverence. A person goi 
out, very irreverently and foolishly said, ‘I don’t know whether or not it wi 
rain, but I will trust to Providence to send me an umbrella.’ Others,again, 


in difficulties by their extravagance or imprudence, and trust to Providence 
to get them out ; or they neglect to make provision for atime of need, inthe 
hope that Providence will send them a supply. Such conduct is not trust- 
ing, but tempting Providence; and such hopes, sooner or later, make 
ashamed. 

The following maxims on Providence, are well worth committing to mem- 
ory.—‘The lot is castinto the lap, but the whole disposal thereof is of the 
Lord.’ ‘commit thy works unto the Lord, and thy thought shall be estab- 
lished,’ ‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He will direct thy paths. 

‘ Without God’s Providence, nothing falls out in the world ; without his 
permission, nothing stirs ; without his blessing, nothing prospers.’ This 
saying, properly understood, believed, and acted on, would tend to keep our 
minds quiet under the many things that occur to ruffle them,and would en- 





| courage a habit of constant prayer, since nothing can hurt him who has God 


for his friend; nothing can, finally, be a blessing to him who has God for his 
enemy. 

‘The blessing of God, it maketh rich, and he addeth no sorrow with it.’ 

Success is God’s blessing on a good cause—his curse on a bad one. 

God’s word and his providence mutually expound each other. ‘ Provi- 
dences are sometimes dark texts, that want an expositor.’ Then comes 
scripture to explain: ‘As many as i love; I rebuke pe 3 chasten.’ ‘All things 





‘God’s Providences fulfil his promises.’ Though they sometimes seem to 
cross, in reality they arein perfect harmony. Jacob said in haste, ‘ All 
these things are against me; but a few days proved that all these things were 
working for his good—to restore to him his a lost son, to provide for the 
welfare of himself and his family, and to bring about the fulfilment of God’s 
promises concerning his posterity. 

‘Count every day, as well as you can, the providences of God towards you 
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‘He that carefully considers the providence of God,shall never want a 
providence to consider and admire.’ 

«‘Whoso is wise, and he shall understand these things ? prudent, and he 
shall know them ? For the ways of the Lord are right, and the just shall 
walk in them ; but the transgressors shall fall therein.” 
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Perry’s Victory and its Consequences. 


By the exertions of Commodore Perry, an American sqnadron had been fitted out 
on ‘Lake Erie early in September. It consisted of nine small vessels, in all carrying 
fifty-four guns. A British squadron had also been built and equipped, under the su- 
perintendence of Commodore Barclay. It consisted of six’ vessels, mounting sixty- 
three guns. Commodore Perry, immediately sailing, offered battle to his adversary, 
and on the 10th of September, the British commander left the harbour of Malden to ac- 
cept the offer. In a few hours the wind shifted, giving the Americans the advantage. 
Perry, forming the line of battle, hoisted his flag, on which was inscribed the words 
of the dying Lawrence, “‘Don’t give up the ship.” Loud huzzas from all the vessels 
proclaimed the animation which this motto inspired. About noon the firing cgmmenc- 
ed’; and after a short action two of the British vessels surrendered, and the rest of the 
American squadron now joining in the battle, the victory was rendered decisive and 
complete. “The British loss was forty-one killed, and ninety-four wounded The A- 
merican loss was twenty-seven killed, and ninety-six wounded, of which number twen- 
ty-one were killed and sixty-two wounded on board the flag-ship Lawrence, whose 
whole complement of able-bodied men before the action was about one hundred. The 
Commodore gave intelligence of the victory to General Harrison in these words: We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours. 0 ships, two brigs, one schooner, and one 
sloop.” The Americans were now masters of the lake ; but the territory of Michigan 
was still in the possession of Colonel Proctor. The next movements were against the 
British and Indians at Detroit and Malden. General Harrison had apy sd assem- 
bled a portion of the Ohio militia on the Sandusky river ; and on the 7th of September, 
one thousand from Kentucky, the flower of the state, with Governor Shelby at their 
head, atrived at his camp. With the cooperation of the fleet, it was detemined to 
proceed at once to Malden. On the 27th the troops were received on board, and reach- 
ed Malden the same day ; but the British had, in the mean time, destroyed the fort and 
public stores, and retreated along the Thames towards the Moravian villages, together 
with Tecumseh’s Indians, amounting to twelve or fifteen hundred. It was now re- 
solved to proceed in pursuit of Proctor. On the 5th of October a severe battle was 
fought between the two armies at the river Thames, and the British army was taken 
by the Americans. In this battle Tecumseh was killed, and the Indians fled. The 
British loss was nineteen regulars killed and fifty wounded, and about six hundred 

risoners. The American loss, in killed and wounded, amounted to upwards of fifty. 

roctor made his escape down the Thames. 


Colored Printing Inks. 


Put one quart Nut oil or Flax-seed oil, if you have not the other, into aniron pot ; 
boil it from 20 to 30 minutes. Set fire to it, and let it burn about one minute, when 
you will put it out by covering; the object of this is, to reduce the oleaginous, and 
increase the glutinous qualities. Then add from 3 to 4 oz. Rosin; in cold weather 
less; in warm weather more. (It requires the exercise of judgment, to make good 
varnish. Some oil has more body, or is more glutinous than other. Lastly—add 1 
oz. Sal Soda. The tendency of this is, to destroy any remains of oil, that may not be 
disposed to combine with the Rosin. When done, it will be found to be good, if when 
taken between the fingers, or on the grinding stone, with a knife or spatula, lifted 
square up, it extends into a thousand long, fine, fibrous hairs. When too glutinous, 
the ink will adhere to the roller, and will also gather in a thick coat on the type. It 
must then be reduced with boiled oil. And if too thin, it wants Rosin. 
| In this varnish, grind your colors; and the finer ve | are ground, the better will 
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| they work. For a deep Blue, use Prussian Blue ; get the. soft kind. Gamboge and 
Prussian Blue, make a beautiful Pea Green. Crome Yellow is combined with Prus- 
sian Blue, for making Green.—Orange Mineral, is a very cheap and beautiful color, 
and works well. Ultra Marine, the most beautiful of Blues. Chinese Vermilion is a 
d cheap Red. Fine Vermilion is very expensive. Various shades of colors, will 
made by combinations, which will suggest themselves to the experimenter. 
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The Capitol at Washington. 


Tue United State’s Capitol is a magaificent and costly structure, 
of the Corinthian order; and is the most beautiful edifice in North 
Amprica. It is situated on the western extremity of Capitol Square, 
73 feet above the tide-water of the Potomac. The eminence com- 
mands a fine view of the city, the river, and the su rrou idinz country. 
The Capitol is of white free stone, composéd of a central edifice and 
two wings, and is of the following dimensions. Length of front 350 feet, 
dupth of wings 121, east projection 65, west do. 83, height of wings 
to top of balustrade 70, do. to top of center dome 120, length of Rep- 

*resentatives’ Hall 95, height do. 60, length of Senate Chamber 74, 
height do. 42, diameter of Rotunda 90, height do. 90. The Repre- 
seatatives’ Chamber is a magnificent semicircular apartment, sup- 
ported by bluish polished stone columns, lighted from above. In the 
center of the building is the Rotunda, 90feet in diameter, and the same 
number of feet in height. It is ornamented with national paintings, 
representing the surrender at Saratoga and York-town, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Washington Resigning his Commission. 
Each of these paintings is twelve 12 feet by 18. There are also 
relievos in marble representing Pocahontas rescuing Capt. Smith 
from death, the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, one of Penn’s 
treaties with the Indians, and a battle between Boon and two Indians. 
This noble and magnifizent apartmentis of white marble, and lighted 
from the dom2. Men on the pediment-seem dwindled to atoms, and 
the slightest noise creates echdos which reverberate upon the ear 
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with a grand and surprisifig effect. Thé foundation of the north | j 
wing was laid in the presence of Gen. Washington in 1798, and [aay | 
that of the center in 1818, on the anniversary of its destruction } 
by the British in 1814. The building ¢overs nearly two acres, 
and the square in front contains 22} acres, comprehending a cir- |@ 
cumference of over $ of a mile ; inclosed by’an iron railing, with |i 
neat gate-ways and gravel walks, bordered with shrubs and» ee 
flowers, —* a delightful promenade. Pe Ivania Avenue ‘| 
is the principal street in Washington, extending “from the west | 
front of the Capitol to the Fresident’s house. The cost of the | 
Capitol was $2,596,500. The President’s House, built of free- 
stoney2 stories high, of the Ionic order, and distant from the & 
Capitol about 14 miles. 


| Help and Pity. 


Bees} Some people seem to make it.their employment to go about from house 
yam| to house, to find out the calamities of their neighbors, only to have the pleas- | 
eem| ure of carrying the news to the next house they go to.—I once heard (ie 
eee! one Of these gossips. She had nearly talked herself out of breath, with, | 
BG) ‘‘ Shocking news! I hear poor Mr. Green is dead, and has left a large family 
without a ing to help them; and Mrs. Perry has fallen down stairs, and 
broken her leg; I saw the doctor ride by as Icame along ; and Mrs. Wy- 
| man’s eldest daughter has lost her place at a minute’s warning. Dear dear, 
what troubles there are in the world ; it really makes one’s heart ache to 
| hear of them.”’ 
« And pray,” asked a good man, who stood near, and who was quite as 
ready himself to lend a helping hand as to give a word of advice, ‘ what have 
you done to help all these people in their distress? << O sir, it is not in my 
power to help them.” : 
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“« Indeed, I think you might find out some way of being useful to them ; 
| if you only spent, in rendering help, the very time that you squander in 
| idle gossip about their misfortunes, which, I can’t help thinking, seems to | 
| afford you a sort of pleasure. I will tell yousa story : A traveller passing 
over a miserable road, one wheel of his carriage stuck in a deep rut. He 
{ 
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labored with all his might to extricate it,butin,wain; presently some one pas- 
sing by said to him, ‘ You are in an awkward situation, sir ; pray how did 
the accident happen 2?” Another came up, ‘ Dear, dear, what is the matter ? 
Well,what a good thing your neck was not broken ; but this road ought to 
be indicted : there are continually accidents of one kind or another.’ A third 
addressed him, ‘I’m really;sorry to see youso much heated and fatigued, sir ; 
I fear. too, your horse and carriage are injured—I am very sorry.’— 
, Come then,’ replied the unfortunate traveller,‘ if you really are sorry,be so 
good as to put a shoulder to the wheel ; a grain of 
pit Ped ” 
he idle and impertinent curiosity of some people, in the time of a neigh- 
bor,s distress, is ill concealed under professions of sympathy and pity, while 
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help is worth a bushel of 









| like the priest and the Levite in the parable, they only come to the place and 

Z| look, and then pass by on the other side of the way. If sympathy and pity 

: are really felt, let them lead to conduct like that of the good Samaritan— 
| for our Lord says to each of us, “ Go thou, and do likewise. ” . 
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Cost ef Gems and Diadems. 





Queen Victoria’s Crown. 


In the natural history of fossils, a common name for all precious 
stones, of which there are two classes; the pellucid, and semi- 


| pellucid. 


The pellucid-gems are compound bodies, extremely hard, and 


of great lustre. The semi-pellucid gems are composed of crys- - 


talline matter, slightly debased with earth. 

The knowledge of gems depends on observing tHeir hardness 
and color. Their hardness is commonly allowed to stand in the 
following order; the diamond the hardest of all; then the ruby, 
sapphire, jacinth, emerald, amethyst, garnet, carneol, chalcedony, 
onyx, jasper, agate, porphyry, and marble. This difference, 
however, frequently varies. ; 7 

In point of color, the diamond is valued for its transparency ; 
the ruby, for its purple; the sapphire, for its blue ; the emerald, 
for its green; the jacinth, for its orange ; the amethyst-carneol, 
for its carnation ; the onyx, for its tawny ; the jasper, agate, and 
porphyry, for their vermillion, green, and variegated tints ; and 
the garnet, for its transparent red. 

All these gems are sometimes found colored and spotted, and 
sometimes limpid and colorless ; in which case, they are known 
from. each other by degrees of hardness. 

e semi-pellucid gems are frequently mentioned, on account 
of the figures, portraits, and emblems engraved on them, in both 
ancient and modern times, 

It is said that the largest diamond known in the world, is now 
in possession of the king of Portugal. It is in its rough state, being 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, and has been valued at the enormous 
sum of fifty-seven millions of pounds sterling, or $280,000,000, 
although it is the opinion of many jewellers that it is a white-topaz. 

A brief description of the.crown jewels of Victoria, the reigning 
queen of England, may, perhaps, here be interesting. The erown 
itself weighs about three pounds, and is composed of hoops of 
silver, enclosing a cap of blue velvet. These hoops are studded 
with precious stones ; and upon the crown is a ball, set also with 

recious stones, and surmounted with brilliants in the form of a 
altese cross. The rim is flowered with Maltese crosses and the 
fleurs-de-lis. In the center of the large Maltese cross is a splendid 
sapphire, and in front is the immense ruby once worn by ward 
| the Black-Prince. Numerous other precious stones, rubies, . 
and emeralds, are intermingled with these gems down to the: 


Two large center diamonds’ £2,000, each, 4,000 
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Twenty diamonds round the circle, £1,500, each, £30,000 | 
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4, which is formed of ermine. The follewing is its estimated value; |Reae* 
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Fifty-four smaller diamonds, placed at the angles of the former, 100 
Four crosses, each composed of twenty-five diamonds, 12,000 
Four large diamonds on the top of the crosses, 40,000 
Eighteen diamonds contained in the fleur-de-lis, 10,000 
Eighteen smaller diamonds, contayed in the same, 2,000 
Pearls, diamonds, &c., on the arches and crosses, 10,000 
One hundred and forty-one diamonds on the mound, 500 
Twenty-six diamonds on the upper cross, 3,000 
Two circles of pearls about the rim, 800 





About $550,000 or £111,000 


The Imperial Crown, which was made for the coronation of 
George IV.,is placed in the Tower of London, within a bell glass, 
upon a stand, which is made to revolve, so that the crown may 
be fully viewed. This exuberant specimen of rich jewelry is 
about fifteen inches in height, and the arches, which rise almost 
to a point, instead of the inelegant flatness of the former crown, 
are surmounted with an orb of brilliants, seven inches in circum- 
ference. Upon this is placed a Maltese cross of brilliants, set 








transparently, with three pearls at its extremities, of remarkable 
size and beauty. The arches are wreathed and fringed with 
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, diamonds. Four Maltese crosses, formed of brilliants also, 










surround the crown, with four large diamond flowers in their 
| intervening spaces. In the cenfer of the back cross, is the ancient 


' with an unique s:pphire ef the purest azure, more than two inches 


pas : ; alse , 
oes: long and one inch broad. The ermine is surmounted with a band 
ort 

oer 


“= of large diamonds, emeralds, sapphire and rubies, and immediately 

{ under these is a fillet of beautiful pearls. The cap is of dark 
= crimson velvet. The estimated worth of the crown is £150,000, 
=~. and the expenses upon it, preparatory to the coronation, amount- 














ed to about £50,000 or £60,000 over and above the addition of 

the inestimable sapphire. Since the attempt made to sieze the 
- crown by Blood, in Charles the Second’s reign, no one is suffered 
=< to inspect the Regalia, unaccompanied by a warder ; and there 
., is likewise a sentinel stationed at the entrance. 





Truth. 


Ir may be a pleasure to stand on the shore, and see ships 
tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in the window of a 
castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures thereof below ; 
but no pleasure is comparable to the standing on the vantage 
ground uf troth—a hill nut to be commanded, and where the air 
is always cicar and serene—and to see the errors, the wander- 
! ings, the mists, and tempests, in the vale below ; always that 

this prospect be with pity, and not with swelling or pride. Cer- 
tainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s mind move in 
charity, rest in Providen 
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' ruby which was worn at Cressy and Agincourt by the Black | 
| Prince and Henry V.; whilst that of the front cross is adcrned ' 
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itr Sleep, Disease, Death, o> 
-ae=s| In the last No. of the Miscellany, we presented a piece, entitled “ Cat- |Pzpa- 
“gases; ochus.” The circumstances therein related, will appear quite a fiction 2% 
-2ee-e| tomany, but to others, quite truthful or probable. e following are facts, pas 
opeees:| and we give them in confirmation of the probability of<‘Catochus.” rae 
bear “The most perfect impediment to the use of the body, short of death, ev 
ceeee| is that of apoplectic sleep; but even in it we have reason to believe that i 
c1zg2ei| the mindis often busy indreaming. Some patients who appear perfectly emer 
*€4e-4| apoplectic have remembered their dreams ; and I have heard an individ- jy 
~aey3| ual, during. a severe fit, continue to mutter earnestly about circumstances [egy 
bee in which he had been previously interested, and of which, on recovery, he |i 
-2-1| had no recollection. Ofcourse, it cannot be proved that the mind is ac- (2m 
cut, tive during what presents itself toour observation as perfect unconscious- [fer 
v=) ness, yet, when all connection with the external world seems suspended, |g 
-ea=2%| as by pressure ofthe brain, it is sometimes possible, by shouting in the |B 
ee%| ear, to rouse the patient to give a distinct reply." In short, we possess = 
<2=%| proofthat a perceiving power continues in possession of the body as Se 
°t¥rza| as its organs are in a state to put it in relation to things aroundit. To the #z 
onset, question, Why are we subject to unconsciousness? we may therefore safe- & 
*sgen%3| ly reply, that it is the merciful interposition of Omnipotence, for the pro- ji 
tection of his intelligent creatures from the terrors of the transition from [iy 
a sass one state to another. Thusdeath, the penalty of guilt, is seen only by fear; |2% 
“Eo, and these are all destroyed by reliance on the faithfulness of our Creator. (gx 
oD ved Apparent death isnot always accompanied by a suspension of conscious- 
-37429)) ness, for in some cases the mental faculties have been engaged in an exalt- \aam 
ope | edmanner, a singular and well authenticated instance of which is related ‘gy % 
pa"| in the Psychological Magazine (vol. v. part 3.) A youug lady,after lying | 
- aed ill some time, to all appearance died. She was iaid in her coffin, and the rz. 
oppeey! day of the funeral was ‘fixed. When the lid of the coffin was about tobe ja 


% mee. So 


nailed down, a perspiration was observed on the body; life soon after ap- 
peared; at length she opened her eyes and uttered a most pitiable sh 

“She said it seemed to , as ifin a dream, that she was really dead;— 
yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened around her in this 
dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speaking, and lamenting 
her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on the dead clothes, | 
and lay her init. This of 5, npr ye a mental anxiety which was inde- |jegee 
scribable; she tried to cry, but her soul was without power, and could not |i 
act on her body. She had the contradictory feeling as if she were in her |Bsz* 
body, and yet not init, at one and the sametime. It was equally impossi- gyaea 
ble for her to stretch out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, although reat 
she continually endeavored to do so. ‘The internal anguish of her mind f° 
was, however, at its utmost height, when the funeral hymns began to be 2&4 
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sung, and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed on. The thought ‘sy 

that she was to be buried alive was the one that gaye activity to her soul, fas 

and caused it to operate on her corporeal frame.”' poker f 
GEORGE MOORE, M:-D; ~ iy 
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Religious Denominations. 


The following descriptions were written by men respectively connected 
with the Denomination described. We presume -they are correct. 


Trinitarians and Unitarians. 


fN the first ages of Christianity, 
there were various sects, which 


whose names therefore exist only 
in the pages ofecclesiastical history. 
Itdoes not accord with our object 
. to describe these ancient denomina- 
tions. We shall merely notice those which at the pres- 
ent day attract our attention. The primary divisions, 
which appear in contemplating the Christian church, 
are those of Trinitarians and Unitarians. 
Trinitarians. 

The name of Trinitarians is applied to all the numer- 
ous sects, comprising more than nine-tenths of the 
Christians of the present day, who profess to believe 
the doctrine of the Trinity, m opp osition to the Arians 
and Socinians, who are called Unitarians and Anti- 
Trinitarians. 






| 
The word Trinity is not to be found in the Bible. It is 


ascholastic term, derived from the Latin word ¢rinitas, denoting a three- | 


fold unity. According to the best authorities, it was introduced into the 


Supreme Deity to consist of three persons, the same in substance, equal 


} church during the secondcentury. The doctrine of the Trinity, as gener- | 
| ally professed, accords with that of Athanasius, whose scheme made the 


have long sunk into oblivion, and | 


inpower and glory. The first of those three persons, and fountain of | 


vinity to the other two, it makes to be the Father. The second person 
is called the Son, and is said to be descended from the Father, by an eter- 
nal ay 08 of an ineffable and incomprehensible nature in the essence 
of the Godhead. The third person is the Holy Ghost, derived from the 
Father and the Son, but not 3 


y generation, as the Son is derived from the © 
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Father, but by an eterhai snd incomprehensible procession. Every one of © 
these three persons is very and eternal God, as much as the Father him- | 


self; and yet though distinguished in this manner, they do not make three 
Gods, but one God.* 


*It is thus expressed in the Athanasian creed:—“Now, the Catholic faith is this— 
that we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity. Neither confounding 
the persons, nor dividing the substance. For one is the person of the Father, another 
of the Son, another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one, the glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such 
as the Father is, such is the Sen, and such is the Holy Ghost. The Father is uncrea- 
ted, the Son is uncreated, and the Holy Ghost is uncreated. The Father is incom- 
prehensible, the son is incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost is incomprehensible. The 
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The Unitarians believe that there is but one person in the Godhead, 

and that this person is the Father, and they insist. that the pry dis- 

-$a8em)| tinction of persons is contradictory and absurd. The wunity of is a 
tees doctrine, which both parties consider the foundation of all true religion. 

“Although the doctrine of the Trinity is ostensibly the main subject of 

‘between Trinitarians and Unitarians, yet itis in reality respecting 
waracter of Christ. Those who believe in his proper deity re 3 easily 
dispo e of all the other difficulties in the Trinitarian system ; while anti- 
finitarians find more fault with this doctrine than any other in the Trin- 
alee and the grand obstacle to their reception of the Trinitarian 
faith is removed, when they can admit that Jesus Christ is God, as well as 
man; so that the burden of labor, on both _ sides, is either to prove or dis- 
prove the proper deity of the Son of God. 

In proof of this doctrine, the Trinitarians urge many declarations of 
the Scripture, which, in their opinion, admit of no consistent explanation 
upon the Unitarian scheme; they there find that offices are assigned to 

ist, and to the Holy Spirit, which none but God can perform; particu- 
larly the creation of the world, and the grand decisions of the day ofjudg- 
ment. As they read the Scriptures, the attributes of omnipotence, omnis- 
cience, omnipresence, unc 3 and eternity, are ascribed to Jesus 
Christ; and they infer thata being to whom all these perfections are as- 
cribed must be truly God, co-equal and co-eternal with the Father. (See 
Deut. 6:4. 2d Kings 19: 15. Ps. 19: 1; 83: 18; 139:7. Isa. 6: 3, 9;9: 
6; 11: 8; 14: 5, 28, 25. Jer. 17: 10; 23:6. Ezek. 8:1, 3. Matt. 3: 16, 
17; 9: 6; 18: 20; 38: 19. Luke 1: 76; 24: 25. John 1: 1; 2: 1; 5: 19,28; 
10: 30; 16:10, 15. Acts 5; 4; 28: 23, 25. Rom, 1: 5; 9: 5; 14: 12, 19. 
1 Cor. 2: 10;8: 6. 2 Cor. 18: 14. Rhil. 2: 5,6, 7, &c.; 3: 31. Heb. 1: 
3, 6, 10, 11,12; 9: 14; 18:8. 1John 5:7, 20. Rev. 1: 4, 5, 6, 8;3: 14; 
5; 13, de.) 
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bear record, &c. has been deemed an interpolation. Dr. Tomline gives i 
up in his “Elements of Theology;” and Porson, the eminent Greek schol- 
ar, also rejects it. 

Bishop Taylor remarks, with great good sense, that ‘He who goes 
about to speak of the mystery of the rinity, and does it by words and 
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amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk something he 
knows not what; but the good man, who feels the power of the Father, 
and to whom the Son has become wisdom, sanctification, and redemption, 
and in whose heart the love of the spirit of God is shed abroad—this man, 
though he understands nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone tru- 
-2354| ly understands the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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Father eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal. And yet they are not 
three Eternals, but one Eternal.”’ 
Modern divinesseem generally to assent to the judgment of Waterland, who consid- 
i) ers the Athanasian creed to have been written by Hilary. Archbishop Tillotson, in wri- 
| ting to Burnet, the historian, says of this creed, ‘*I wish we were well rid of it.”” The 
| Episcopal church in America rejects it. Its damnatory clauses are very exceptionable, 
} and have given just offence to many. 
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=| The Unitarians, on the other hand, contend that some of these passa- jie 
| ges are interpolations, and that the others are either mistranslated or mis} 


understood. The passage in John, in particular, renpectings the three tha 
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names of man’s invention, talking of essences and existences, h postaces | = 
and personalities, priorities in co-equalities, and unity in pleuralities, may | 
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Dr. Watts has written an “Essay on the Impotence of any Human 

- Schemes to explain the Doctrine of the Trinity.” This essay shows, first, 
seem, that no such scheme of explication is necessary to salvation; secondly, that 
il it may yet be of great use to the Christian church; and thirdly, that all 
ts such explication ought to be proposed with modesty to the world, and 
never imposed on the conscience. 

The excellent Stillingfleet, in the preface to his Vindication of the Doc- 
trine of the ‘Trinity, says, “‘Since both sides yield that the matter they 
dispute about is above their reach, the wisest course they can take is, to 
assert and defend what is revealed, and not to be peremptory and quarrel- 
some about that which is acknowledged to be above our comprehension ; 
I mean as to the manner how the three persons partake of the divine nature. 
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——— the duties on glass, paper, and painters’ colors had been re- 
pealed, the British government rash y determined to enforce the Tea duty, 
—of which the most considerable effect hitherio had been vast importa- 
tions of smuggled tea into America by the French, the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the Swedes,—and attempied to compass by policy, what constraint and 
authority had proved insufficient to accomplish. The -measures of the A- 
mericans had already occasioned such diminution of exporis from Britain, 
that the warehouses of the English East India Company contained above 
seventeen millions of pounds of tea, for which it was difficult to procure a 
a market. The unwillingness of the’ Company to lose their commercial 
profits, and of the ministry to forego the expected revenue from the sale of 
tea in America, induced a compromise for their mutual advantage. A 
high duty had been imposed hitherto on the exportation of tea from Eng- 
land : but the East IndiaCompany were now authorized by act of parliament 
to export their tea free of y? to all places whatever. By this regula- | 

tion it was expected that tea, though loaded with an exceptionable duty 
on its imporiation into America, would yet readily obtain purchasers among 
the Americans ; as the vendors, relieved of the British export duty, could 
afford to sell it to them even cheaper than before it had been made a 
_ source of American revenue. The crisis now drew near when the Amer- | 
cans were to decide whether they would submit to be taxed by the British | 
parliament, or practically support their own principles, and brave the most 
perilous consequences of their inflexibility. One common sentiment | 
seemed to be awakened throughout the whole continent by the tidings of | 
the ministerial plan, which was universally reprobated as an attempt at Sag% 
once injurious and insulting, to bribe the Americans to surrender their 453i 
rights and bend their own necks to the yoke of arbitrary power. A violent , 
ferment was every where excited : the corresponding committees and polit- 
| ical clubs exeried their utmost activity to rouse and unite the people; | 
and it was generally declared that as every citizen owed to his country the & 
duty at least of refraining from being accessory to her subjugation, every $¢3a%e 
man should countenance the present dangerous measure of the British gov- Jamayt 
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S| ernment should be deemed an sory of America. Some of the popular 
%| leaders expressed doubts of the pru 
4 ure of so little intrinsic importance ; and preferably urged that the 









rousing and directing their force against some invasion of American liber- 
ty more momentous and alarming. But to this suggestion it was reasona- 


again ; that Britain, warned by the past, w avoid sudden and startling 
innovations ; that her policy would be,—by analsiplying posts and offices, 
and either bestowing them on her partisans, or employing them to corrupt 
her antagonists,—to increase her force proportionally faster than the force 
of the patriotic party would increase by the growth of the American pop- 
ulation ; that she had latterly sent out as her functionaries a number of 
young men who ,#fiarrying into provincial families of influence and consid- 
eration, had weakened -the force of American opposition; and that now 
was the time to profit by the general irritation of the people and the blun- 
ders which Britain had committed, in order to precipitate a collision which 
sooner or later was inevitable, and to prevent a seeming accommodation 
of the quarrel which would only:expose the interests of America to addi- 
tional disadvantage. The East India Company, confident of finding a 
market fortheir tea, reduced as it now was in price, freighted several 
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were! ships to America with this commodity, and appointed consignees to receive 


| and dispose of it. Some cargoes were sent to New York ;some to Phila- 

delphia ; some to Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina ; and some 

to Boston. The inhabitants of New York and Philadelphia prevailed with 
the consignees to disclaim their functions,and forced the ships to return with 
their cargoes to London,. The inhabitants of Charleston unladed the tea, 
and deposited it in cellars where it was guarded from use and finally perish- 
ed. At Boston the consignees, who were the near kinsmen of Gavetace 
Hutchinson, at first refused to resign eir appointments ;and the vessels 
containing the tea lay long im the harbor watched by a strong guard of 
the citizens who, from a numerous town-meeting, despatched the most per- 
emptory commands to the ship-masters not to land their obnoxious cargoes. 
After much delay, the —- alarmed by the increasing violence of the 
pe le, solicited leave from the governor to resign, but were en 





ed, and preserved in some public store or magazine ; but this compromise 
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no longer. From the symptoms of its ervor, the consignees 
fled in dismay to the castle ; while an waabiigset inn dressed and paint- 


| 

| ed like Mohawk Indians, boarded the vessels and threw the tea into the 
ocean. The conduct of the East India Company in py | the policy of 
i] 









the British government, strongly excited the displeasure of the Americans, 
This sentiment was mnanifented, in a singular manner in Rhode Island, 
where a confederacy of respectable women united in resolutions to abstain 


‘| ny. Learning that an inhabitant o 


¢. the obnoxious commodity, they requested him to return it ;and he instant 


ernment rendered completely abortive. 
VOL.1.NO. 4. (9) OCTOBER, 1848 
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ence of actual resistance to @ meas- | 


%! should be restrained from violence till the occurrence of an opportunity of | 


bly and successfully replied, that such an o 1 geborr might never occur 


to persist. They pro then to the people that the tea be land- | 
was indignantly rejected. At length the po rage could be contained ; 


| from and discourage the use of tea pon from she East India Compa- (Sam 
the ont had imported some of if 


' ly complied. Thus again was another notable scheme of the British Gov- | 
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The Whale Fishery. 


Whenever a-whale lies on the surface of the water, unconscious of the 
approach of its enemies, the i | fisher rows directly upon it, and an 
instant before the boat touches ii, buries bisharpoon in its back. * * 
The wounded whale, in the surprise and agony of the moment, makes a 
> convulsive effort to escape. Then isthe momentofdanger. The boat is (RMS 

subjected to the most violent blows from its head, or its fins, but particu- ‘gy 
larly from its ponderous tail, which sometimes sweeps the air with such gay 
tremendous fury tha: both boat and men are exposed te one common de- 
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struction. The whale on being struck immediately dives down into the jes 
water with great velocity. It appears, from the line which it draws out, 
that it goes down at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour. The moment, 
continues Captain Scoresby, that the wounded whale disappears, or leaves 
the boat, ajack or flag, elevated on a staff, is displayed, on sight of which, 
| those on watch im the ship give the alarm, by stamping on the deck, ac- 
| companied by a simultaneous and continued shout of ‘a fall.” (This 
| seems to be a Dutch term, meaning a jump or leap.) At the sound of this 
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the sleeping crew are roused, jump from their beds, rush upon deck, 
with their clothes tied by a string intheir hands, and crowd into the boats. 
With a temperature at zero, should a raut occur, the crew would appear 
upon deck, shielded only by their drawers, stockings, and shirts, or other 
habiliments in which they sleep. * *-* The alarm of ‘a fall’ has a 
singular effect on the feelings ofa sleeping person, unaccustomed to the 
whale-fishing business. It has often been mistaken as a cry of distress. ' A 
landsman, in a Hull ship, seeing the crew, on an occasion of a fall, rush 
upon deck, with their cloths in their hands, and leap into the boats, when 
there was no appearance of danger, thought the men were all mad. In 
other cases, the author states, the extraordinary noise and tumult has ex- 
cited the apprehension that the ship was sinking. ‘A recent instance,”— & 
says the writer of an account of the Northern Whale Fishery, in the first: | 
volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, “has even been mentioned to } 
us, in which the panic was so extreme that it was speedily followed by 

death.” 
The rapidity with which the line is drawn out by the whale, occasions © 
so much friction as it passes over the edge of the boat, as frequently to en- 
v@ope the harpooner in smoke; and itis only by pouring water upon the 
wood that it is prevented from catching fire. “Frequently, also, the whole 
line in the first boat is ran out before another has arrived. When this re- 
sult seems approaching, the crew raise first ear, then a second, a third, 
and sometimes even a fourth, in |e oa to the degree of the exigence. 
If the line at any time runs foul and cannot be instantly cleared, it will 
draw the boat under water, on which the only chance the crew often have 
of saving their lives, is to catch hold each of an oar and to leap into the sea. 
The utmost care is requisite on the part ofevery person in the boat to 
avoid being entangled in the line as it isdrawn out. Scoresby mentions 
an instance in which a man having chanced to slip his foot through a coil, 
the line drew him forward to the boat’s stern, and then snapped off his 
foot by the ankle. The following is another anecdote which he gives. “A 
harpooner belonging to the Henrietta, of Whitby, when engaged in lanc- 

' ing a whale into which he had previously struck a harpoon, incautiousl 
casi a little line under his feet that he had just hauled into his boat, after 1t 
any, had been drawn out by the fish. A painful stroke of his lance induced the 
ee »whale to dart suddenly downward, his line began to run out from beneath 
ooueeme his feet, and in an instant caught him bya turn round’his body. He had 
but just time to ery out “Clear away the litie”-—*O dear!” when he was 
‘almost cut asunder, dragged overboard, and never seen afterwards. The 
liné Was Gut at the moment, but withoutavail.” = # = #§ (a 
The fish generally remains about half an hour, but sometimes a good 
deal longer, under water, after being struck; and then, it often rises at a } 
considerable distance from the spot from which it had made its descent.— | 
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reas| ‘Immediately that it re-appears,” continues Captain Scoresby, the assist- 
ing boats make for the place with their utmost speed, and as they reach it, 
each harpooner plunges his harpoon into its back, to the amount of three, 
four, or more, according to the size of the whale and the nature of the 
situation. Most frequently, however, it descends for a few minutes after 
receiving the second harpoon, and obliges the other boats to await its re- 
turn to the surface, before any further attack can be made. It is after- 
wards actively plied with lances, which are thrust into its body, aiming at 
its vitals. At length, when exhausted by numerous wounds and the loss 
of blood which flows from the huge animal in copious streams, it indicates 
the approach of its dissolution by cechanging. Pe its blow-holes a mix- 
ture af blood along with the air and mucus which it usually expires, and 
finally jets of blood alone. The seato a great extent around is dyed with 
its blood, and the ice, boats, and men, are sometimes drenched with the 
same. Its track is likewise marked by abroad pellicle of oil, which ex- 
udes from its wounds, and appears on the surface ofthe sea. Its final cap- 
ture is sometimes preceded by a convulsive and energetic struggle, in which 
its tail, reared, whirled and violently jerked in the air, resounds to 
the distance of miles. In dying, it turns on its back, or on its side; which 
joyful circumstance is announced by the capturers with the striking of their 
, accompanied with three lively huzzas!”’ 
he exhaustion which the whale exhibits on returning to the surface 

after its first plunge is to be attributed to the immense pressure it has sus- 
tained from the water at the great depth to which it had descended. At 
the depth of 800 fathoms, as Captaln Scoresby calculates, this pressure 
must be equal to 211,200 tons. ‘This,” he remarks, ‘is a degree of pres- 
sure of which we can have but animperfect conception. It may assist 
comprehension, however, to be informed that it exceeds in weight sixty 
of the largest ships of the British Navy, when manned, provisioned, and 
‘fitted for a six month’s cruise.” 

A whale has been sometimes captured and killed in little more than a 
quarter of an hour—and instances on the other hand have occurred in 
which the contest has lasted for fifty hours. The average time occupied 
in favourable circumstances, according to Scoresby, may be stated at about | 
an hour. The general average may probably be two or three hours. But | 
it not unfrequently happens that after the exertions of many hours the fish | 
makes its escape and is lost. Our author relates an extraordinary case of 
a whale struck onthe 25th ofJune, 1812, by one of the harpooners be- 
longing to the Resolution of Whitby, then under his command, which after 
a long chase broke off, and took with it aboa and twenty-eight lines, the 
united length of which was 6,720 yards, or upwards of three English miles 
and three quarters. The value ofthe property thus lost was above one 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling; and the weight of the lines above thirty 
five hundred weight. They soon after, however, again got sight of the 
animal near two miles off, and immediately re-engaged in the pursuit.— 
They came up with it by great exertions about nine miles from the place 
where it was first struck. The attack was now renewed. ‘One of the 
harpooners,” continues Captain Scoresby, ‘‘made a blunder; the fish saw 
the boat, took the alarm, and again fled. I now supposed it would be seen 
no more; nevertheless we chased nearly a mile in the direction I imagined 
it had taken, and placed the boats, to the best of my judgment, in the most 
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advantageous situations. In this case we were extremely fortunate. The © 
fish rose near one of the boats, and was immediately harpooned. In a 
few minutes two more harpoons entered its back, and lances were plied jie 
against it with vigor and success. Exhausted by its amazing exertions to [ay 
escape, it yielded itself at length to its fate, received the piercmg wounds of |3= 
the lances without resistance, and finally died without a struggle. Thus |i 
terminated with success, an attack upon a whale, which exhibited the most [2% 
uncommon determination to escape from its pursuers, seconded by the 
most amazing strength, of any animal whose capture I ever witnessed.— | 
After all, itmay seem surprising, that it was not a particularly large indi- : 
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vidual; the largest lamina of whalebone only measuring nine feet and six 
inches, while those affording twelve feet bone are not uncommon. The 
quantity of line withdrawn from the different boats engaged in the capture 
was singularly great. It amounted, altogether, to 10,440 yards, or nearl 
six ish miles. Ofthese, thirteen new lines were lost, together wi 
the sunken boat, the harpoon connecting them to the fish having ——— 
| out before the whale was killed.” There had been eight boats in all, en- 
gaged in this extraordinary chase.” 

f the dangers sometimes occasioned by the resistance of the whale, or 
its efforts\to retaliate upon its assailants, Captain Scoresby relates various 
instances. It has happened that the harpooner has been struck dead in an 
instant by a blow from the animal’s tail. At other times the stroke has |@ 
fallen upon the boat and jerked the crew out of it into the water. “A 
large whale,” says our author, ‘“‘harpooned from a boat. belonging to the 
same ship (the Resolution of — became the subject ofa general 
chase on the 23rd of June, 1809. ing myselfin the first boat which 

proached the fish, I struck my harpoon at arm’s length, by which we 
fortunately evaded a blow that appeared to be aimed at the boat. Anoth- 
er boat then advanced, and another ha m was struck; but not with the 
same result; for the stroke was immediately returned by a tremendous 
blow from the fish’s tail. The boat was sunk by the shock, and at the 
same time whirled around with such velociy, that the boat-steerer was 
precipitated into the water, on the side next tothe fish, and was accident- 
ally carried down to a considerable depth by itstail. After a minute or 
so he arose to the surface ofthe water andwas taken up along with his | ¢ 
companions into my boat. A similar attack was made on the next boat : 
which came up; but the harpooner being warned of the prior conductof the | 
fish, used such precautions, that the blow, though equal in stremati, joe . 
effect only in an inferior degree. The boat was slightly stove. | ac- 
tivity and skill of the lancers soon overcame this designing whale, accom- 
plished its capture, and added its produce to the cargo of the ship.” 

“Captain Lyons, of the Raith of Leith,” says our author, “while prose- 
cuting the whale fishery on the Labrador coast, in the season of 1802, dis- 
covered a large whale at a shortdistancefrom the ship. Four boats were 
| despatched in pursuit, and two of them succeeded in approaching it so 
closely together, that two harpoons were struck at the same moment. The 
: fish descended a few fathoms in the direction of another of the boats, 
: which was on the advanée, rose accidentally beneath it, struck it with its 
head, and threw the boat, men, and apparatus about fifteen feet into the 
air. It was inverted by thestroke, and fell into the water with its_keebup- |% 
wards. All the people were picked upalive by the fourth boat, which was 
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just at hand, excepting one man, who, having Got entangled in the boat, 
fell beneath it, and was unfortunately drowned. The fish was afterwards 
killed.” The wood-cut in page 106 is copied from an engraved sketch of 
this singular accident, whic Seoveaby has given after an original drawing 

by James Waddel, Esq. 
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Between Eiso and San Mateo the road isstill moredangerous. The ra- 
vine is narrowed toa mere cliff. The path winds up the side of the preci- 
pice, over huge fragments of rock wii frequently give way and roll into 
the valley. One of these hurled the doctor’s baggage mule over the pre- 
| cipice, and with it he lost his most valuable instruments, a portion of his 

collection, and diary. At San Mateo, the village alcalde demanded the 
doctor’s pespent; he had none, but escape was easy. —_ scrap of writ- 
ten or printe peper will answer for a passport, as it rarely happens that 
either the alcalde or the rejidores can read. On one occasion, when my 
passport was demanded, I discovered I had lost it. Fortunately, I had in 
my pocket abit of waste paper which I had used instead of wadding, in 
loading my gun. I ventured, at all hazards, to hand it to the Indian reji- 
dor, who having unfolded it, stared very gravely at the words: Lucta pg 
Lamermoor, which he saw printed in large characters. It was tle bill of 
the opera I had attended afew orcaings before my departure from Lima. 
| After examining the bill very attentively, and then scanning mie very nar- 
rowly, the rejidore returned thé paper with the observation, that the pass- 
port was quite correct.—[Tscuup1's Travuts in Perv. 
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A wise man will never rust out. As long as he can move, and breathe, 
he will be doing something for himself, his neighbor, or for posterity.— 
Almost to the last hour of his life, Washington was at work. So were 
Franklin, and Young, and Howard, and Newton. The vigor of their lives 
never decayed. No rust marred their spirits. It isa foolish idea to sup- 
eg that we must lie down and die, because we are old. Who is old?— 

ot the man of energy; not the day laborer in science, art, or benevo- ; 
lence; but he only, who suffers his energies to waste away, and the springs 
Ext of life to become motionless; on whose hands the hours drag heavily, and 
s=¢ to whomall things wear the garb of gloom. Is he old? should not be put; 
. butishe active? can he Niesathe freely and move with agility? There are 
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' scores of gray-headed men we should prefer, in any important enterprise, 
, to those young gentlemen, who fear and tremble at approaching shadows, 
: and turn pale at a lion in their path, at a harsh word or frown. 





##@'To hear the discourse of wise men, delights us, and their company 
inspires us with noble and generous contemplations. 
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Remedies against the Cholera. 


The gentlemen srpdoied by the Poor Law Commissioners to examine 
| the condition of the London Poor Houses, have made the following - 
gestions in reference to the anticipated atrival of the Cholera:—1. We 
would urge the necessity, in cases of Cholera; of an instant recourse to 
medical aid, and alsounder every form and variety of indisposition, for du- 
-¥ing the prevalence of this epidemic all disorders are found to merge in 

the dominant disease. 2. Let immediate relief be sought under disorder 
of the bowels especially, however slight. The invasion of Cholera, may 
thus be readily and at once pated 3. Let every impurity, animal and 
vegetable, be quickly removed to a distance from the hhabitations—such 
! as slaughter-houses, pig-sties, cess-pools, necessaries, and all other domes- 
tic nuisances. 4. Let all uncovered drains be carefully and rien 
cleansed. 5. Let the grounds in and around the habitations be drained, 
so as effectually to carry off moisture of every kind. 6. Letall partitions 
be removed from within and without habitations, which unnecessarily 
impede ventilation. 7. Let every room be daily thrown open for the admis- 
sion of fresh air; and this should be done about noon, when the atmosphere 
is most likely to be dry. 8. Let dry scrubbing be used in domestic clean- 
| Sing, in place of water cleansing. 9. Let excessive fatigne, and exposure 
; to damp and cold, especially during the night, be avoided. 10. Let, the 
# use of cold drinks, and acid liquors, jms y under pa re or when the 
% body is heated, be avoided. 11. Let the use of cold acid fruits, and veg- 
%| etables be avoided. 12. Let excess in the use of ardent and fermented 
| liquors and tobacco, be avoided. 13. Let a poor diet and the use of im- 
pure water in cooking, or for drink, be avoided. 14. Let the wearing of 
wet and insufficient clothing be avoided. 15. Let aflannel or woolen belt 
be worn round the belly. ¢This has been serviceable in checking the ten- 
:| dency tobowel complaint, so common during the prevalence of Cholera. 
The disease has, in this country, been always found to commence with a | 
looseness in the bowels, andin this stage is very tractable. It should 
however, be noticed that the looseness is frequently unattended by pain 
@my| or uneasiness, and fatal delay has often occurred from the notion that 
%| Cholera must be attended with cramps. In the earlier stage here refer- | 
red to, there is often no griping or cramp, and it is at this period that the |g 
disease can be most easily arrested.) 16. Let personal cleanliness be care- 
fully observed. 17. Letevery cause tending‘ to depress the moral and 
physical energies be carefully avoided; let exposure to extremes of heat 
and cold be avoided. 18. Let crowding of persons within houses and |feee 
aparsments be avoided. 19. Let sleepingin low or damp rooms be avoid- | 
ed. 20. Let fires be kept up during the night in sleeping or adjoining 
apartments, the night being the period of most ooge from attack, espe- | 
cially under exposure to cold or damp. 21. Let all bedding and clothing _ 
be daily exposed during winter and spring to the fire, and in summer to 
the heat ofthe sun. 22. Let the dead be buried in places remote from 
thé habitation of the living. By the timely adoption of simple means such , 
as these, Cholera or any other epidemic will be made to lose its venom; 
so true isit that “internal sanatory arrangements, and not quarantine and | 
sanatory lines. are the safeguards of nations.’”” These simple measures, ! 
| (says the Lancet,) are worth all the nostrums or specifics which have ev- 
; er been vaunted for the cure of Asiatic Cholera. 
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=A Sugar-Cane. = 
c<s| The Sugar-cane must be considered as a native of China, since it has eA 
Me | been pretty accurately shown that its cultivation was prevented in that eA | 
ree — for twothousand years before sugar was even known in Europe, ees 
ere, and for a very long period before other eastern nations became acquainted xe 
ee! with itsuse. For some time after this substance, in its crystalline form, 3a 
ey, had found its way to the westward, through India and Arabia, asingular |g 
m-~| degree of ignorance prevailed in negara to its nature, and the mode ofits |#Big, 
pyeese| production; and there is reason for believing that the Chinese, who have |gez¥ 
4 oe evinced an unconquerable repugnance to foreign intercourse, pur- |gyae 
==:' posely threw a vailof mystery over the subject. Persons have not been /@eep 
=is:| Wanting, even in modern times, who have approved of this anti-social spir- (Rye 
| it, as being the perfection of political wisdom; but is it not a complete an- eS 
| swer to their opinion, that every nation which has cultivated commercial |fa7* 4 
;, Telations has been steadily advancing in civilization, and adding most im- =< 
portantly to the sum of its comforts and conveniences? while the inhabit- [iret 
ants of China, although possessed of the greatest natural advantages, |fae? 
arising from variety of soil and climate, by which advantages they hadso (EEA. 
| Dae. on Tana . ; 
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long ago placed themselves in advance of other people, have remained al- | 
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: together stationary? oer 
Ss A knowledge ot the origm of cane-sugar was correctly revealed in the ea - 
e=e| middle of the thirteenth century, by the celebrated traveller Marco Polo; (33 


though it was partially known much earlier. The plant was soon convey- |iee# 
ed to Arabia, Nubia, Peypt and Ethiopia, where it became ex‘ensively cul- P= 
tivated. Early in the fifteenth century, the Sugar-cane first appeared in |e 
Europe. Sicily took the lead inits cul:ivation; thence it passed to Spain, ame 
Madeira, and the Canary Islands; and shortly after the diseovery of the =a) 
New World by Columbus, this plant was conveyed to Hayti and Brazil, |meea 
from which latter country it gradually spread through the Islands of the |jipee 
West Indies. — 
The Sugar-cane varies exceedi in its growth, depending upon the (Se 
nature of the soil. In new and land is sometimes attains the height #=s 
of twenty-feet. It is always propagated from cuttings. The hoeing ofa |ggeet 
cane field is a most laborious operation when performed, as it must be, ==> 
under the rays ofa tropical sun. Formerly this task was always effected fies 
by hand labor, but, of late years, where the nature of the ground will ad- jee 
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mit of the employment of a plough, that instrument has been substituted, [xm 
to the mutual advantage of the planter and his laborers. The planting of [Rae 
cane does not require to be renewed annually; in such a case, the utghost [ae 
number of laborers now employed:on a sugar plantation would be wholly 
inadequate to its performance. 

When the canes are fully ripe, they are cut close to the ground, and be- 
ing then divided into convenient lengths, and tied up in bundles, and con- 
veyed to the mill. The canes, on being passed twice between the cylinders 
of this mill, have all their juice expressed. Thisis collected in a cistern, 
and must be immediately under process by heat, to prevent its be- 
coming acid. A certain quantity of lime in powder, or of lime-water, is 
added at this time to promote the separation of the grosser matters con-) 
tained in the juice; and these being as far as possible removed at a h 
just sufficient to cause the impurities to collect together on the surface, 
the cane-liquor is then subjected to avery rapid boiling, in order to evap- § 
orate the watery particles, and bring the syrup to such a consistency that 
it will granulate on cooling. Upon an average, every five gallons, imperi- 
al measure, of cane-juice, will yield six pounds of crystallized sugar, and 
will be obtained from about one ended and ten well grown canes. 

When the sugar is sufficiently cooled in shallow trays, it is putinto the 
hogsheads in which it is shipped to Europe. These casks have their bot- 
toms pierced with holes, and are placed upright over a large cistern into (is 
which the molasses—which is the portion of saccharine matter that will }@& 


¥ 

. ° ; 4 Steen 
not chrystalize, drains away, leaving the raw sugar in the state wherein )iegs 
oe 


4 


we see itinour grocers’ shops; the casks are then filled up, headed down, ss ; 
and shipped. pee 

The molasses which have drained from the sugar, together wih tea 
all the scummings of the coppers, are collected, and, being first fermen‘ed, \je@i 
are distilled for the production of rum. 
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‘ He that waits for dead men’s. shoes, may go long enough barefoot. 
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‘ d The teazle (dipsacur fullonum) is a plant of considerable importance to 
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our woolen manufacturers. It is cultivated to some extent in the United 
States, for the sake of its head. It is raised in hills, and throws up its 
heads.in July and August; and these are cut from the plant by hand, with 
a knife peculiarly formed, and then fastened to poles for drying: the ter- 
minating heads are ready first, and are called ‘“‘kings;” they are larger 
and coarser than the others, and fitted only for the strongest kinds of 
cloth, and are abow half the value of the best. The collateral heads then 
succeed, and receive the name of ‘‘middlings,” and are the prime teazles. 
Should the season prove moist, great injury ensues; but exposure to wet 
for any length of time ruins the head, which, by its peculiar construction, 
| retains the moisture, andit decays. They cannot be stacked like corn, as 
pressure destroys the spines, and a free circulation of air is required to 
dry them thoroughly. 
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‘= The teazle, perhaps, affords a solitary instance of a natural production 
*:#¢=%| being applied to mechanical purposes in the state in which it is produced. $= 
=), It appears, from many attempts, that the ohjects designed to be effected |= 
*gazaxe, by the teazle cannot be supplied by any contrivance—successive inventions jz 
pa having been abandoned as defective or injurious. The use of the teazle } 
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2 to draw out the ends of the ~ oe e manufactured cloth, so as to | 
ring a rqgular pile or nap upon surface, free from twisti 
knottin , and Ppt off te portion and loose parts of the eae 
head of the true teazle is composed of incorporated flowers, each separa-- 
ted by a long, rigid, chaffy substance, the terminating point of which is fur- | 
nished with a fine hook. Many of these heads are fixed in a frame; and | 
with this the surface of the cloth is teased or brushed, until all the ends 
are drawn out, the loose parts combed off, and the cloth ceases to yield im- 
| pediments to the free passage of the wheel, or frame, of teazles. Should 
| the hook ofthe chaff, when in use, become fixed in a knot, or find sufficient 
resistance, it breaks, without injuring or contending with the cloth, and 
care is taken by successive applications todraw the impediment out; but 
all mechanical inventions hitherto made use of, offer resistance to the knot; |g 
and, instead of yielding and breaking as the teazle does, resist and tear it (=e 
out, making a hole, of injuring the surface. The dressing of a piece 
cloth consumes a great multitude of teazles, it requiring from one thou- 
sand five hundred to two thousand heads to — the woul properly. 
They are used repeatedly in the different stages of the process; but a piece 
of fine cloth generally breaks this number before it is finished, or it may 
be said that there is a consumption answering to the proposed fineness— 
pieces of the best kind requiring one hundred and fifty or two hundred run- 
nings up, according to circumstances. 


Law of Aliens and Natives. 
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What is the general division of the inhabitants of every country? Into 
aliens and natives. 

Who are termed:natives by the laws of this conntry? ~All persons born 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, together with those who were | 
resident citizens at the time of the Declaration of Independence, though 
born ‘elsewhere, and who deliberately yielded to it an express or implied , 
sanction, is termed a Native. , 

Can a citizen at will, release himself from his allegiance to his country? 
A citizen cannot renounce his allegiance to the United States, without the 
permission of government to be declared by law. 4 

But does commerce require and admit no relaxation of this rule? l- 
though a citizen cannot throw off his allegiance, and is always amenable for [ao 
criminal acts against his country, yet for commercial purposes, he may ac- | 
#|. quire the rignes ofa citizen of another country; and the place of domicil - 
determines the character of a party as to trade. 

Who isan alien? Every person born out of the jurisdiction of the Uni- 
ted States, with the exception of the children of public ministers and other 
citizens, who may be born abroad, are termed aliens. 

Can an alien acquire a title to real property in this country? An alien 
cannot acquire a title toreal property by descent or created by other mere 
' operation oflaw. Nor can a citizen take by representation from him, be- 

cause he has no heritable blood through which a title can be deduced. 
‘But suppose he purchases land, or it be devised to him? He may in such | 
j case, take and hold’ until the State proceeds to divest him, but upon his | 
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er eer What is the law in the case of a citizen who dies, leaving an alien his 
bey, nexthcir? The inheri:ance descends to the next of kin who is competent 
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death, the land would eng & escheat dnd vest in the Siate. And if he 
underiakes to sell to a ci.izen, 
it is the right.o? the government to seize the land. 


22 to take in like manner as if no such alien had existed. 

Is an alien permitted to acquire any other species of property? He may 
; acquire a property in goods, money and other personal estate, or may hire 
a house for his habitation, and may bring suits for the recovery and protec- 
tion of that properiy, and may make a will and dispose of his personal es- 
tate, and may even take a mortgage upon real estate as security for a debt. 

What are the duties of resident aliens? During their residence wichin 
the jurisdiction of the government, they owe to it a local allegiance, and 
are equally bound with the natural born citizen to obey the laws, and are 
amenable to the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

How are the rights of ci:izenship to be acquired? An alien may become 
| @ citizenzafter he has resided five years in the country, by complying with 
a the provisions of the naiuralization laws; and the minor children of a per- 

son thus naturalized, ifdwelling in the United States, shall be deemed citi- 
| zens. A person availing himself of these laws, becomes entiiled to all the 
| privileges and immuni:ies of natural born citizens, except that a residence 
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that no person excepta natural born ci.izcn, is eligible to the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Ifan alien dics before he has taken any steps under the naturalization 
laws, wha: disposition is made of his property? His personal estate goes 
according to his will, or ifhe died intestate, then according to the law of 

stripution of the place of his domicil ai the time of his death. 
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An Armenian Marriage at Constantinople. 
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Fz Some time since, I gave you an account of a Greek wedding in Asia imag 
#<>| Minor; the ceremonies attending an Armenian marriage in the same coun- |e 
ee! try, at Constantinople, and all over the East, are still more curious. They |&i. 
ere} are much {oo long and tedious to be given in detail, but I willendeavor to (Sax 
“| point out some of their most amusing peculiarities. The Armenians, who |@aq 
oy are an industrious, thrifty and quiet people, are very numerous in Turkey: [ageee 
ee s' they are Christians,but divided into two classes; the most numerous, adhe- [534 
eek | ring to the doctrine of the old Armenian church, or what is termed the (aida > 
ae, heresy of Eu:ychus, and the minor class professing the religion of the church |7aa 
e=s:| of Rome. The account of a marriage which I propose to give, of course, == 
2&| applies only to the former class. ees 
asa hese Armenians ae their wives and daughters as‘muéh apart from all | 423 
' els male society as the Turks do theirs. When abroad theif women are veil- |= 
‘eee ed and muffled up, so as to be distinguished from the Turkish fair, only |Sa3* 
25 by the different colors of their slippers and robes. Indeed the whole of |3€hg2- 
sigey their domestic economy (except in not admitting a plurality of wives) and |gzaeet? 
er their manner of living differ in scarcely anything from those of the Turks. bs 
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TERN MISCELLANY. 7 tae 
Courtship and attachment before marriages are, therefore, things un- | 
known among them. 

When a young man is to be married, his mother selects the bride;' and | 
matters being arranged between the two families, an interch of pres- 
ents ratifies the treaty and forms the betrothal. The nature of these pres- 
ents is strictly regulated by ancient law and usage, and each present, as it 
’ passes, is blessed bya priest. 

After two days of feasting and ceremony, on the morning of the third 
day, the bridegroom, accompanied by all his relatives and friends, goes to 
fetch his bride from her father’s house to hisown. On their meeting, his 
father-in-law presents him with a bright new watch, and his motheran-law 
‘and her nearest relations hang pieces of gold tinsel to his calpack great 
hat. Heis then introduced to his bride, who sitsimmoveable on a low 
sofa ina corner of the room, and so —— covered with dresses, that |=5% 
not so much as the point of a finger or of her slipper is visible. A thick |i 
| white linen veil, only used on this solemn occasion, and called a reRKeEM, is 
thrown over her head; and over this again is thrown another veil, com- 
posed of tinsel and thin lamina of gold, or sheets of gilt paper.qg@fhe only /# 
-part of the bride left uncovered is her hair: this flows down, and, joined to 
a mass of false hair, rests upon the sofa. 

The officiating priest raises the bride from the sofa, leads her, blindfolded 
as sheis, to the centre ofthe room, and there, pronouncing a blessing 
over them, places her hand in that of the bridegroom. All present then 
form in order of procession. A poet goes first, carrying a lighted torch, 
then follows the bridegroom, and the march is closed by the bride, who, 
unable to see her way, isled by two female relatives. In arriving at the 
bridegroom’s house the bride is smoked with incense, burning in a silver 
dish, and then sprinkled with rose-water. After this she is led into am in- f§ 
ner room and left alone with the females. 2 agit 

The bridegroom proceeds to another apartment, where a barber is rea- 
dy to shave him. As the Armenians shave all their head like the Turks, 
this is rather a long process. When itis finished, the priest produces his 
wedding suit of clothes, and blesses each article as he presents it. As 
soon as the happy man is attired, he is re-conducted to his bride, who then 
rises from the sofa, and after being enveloped by the matrons in an im- 
mense shawl, called a puvack, or coverall, advances to meet him in the 
middle of the room. 

There the priest again joins their hands and knocks their foreheads 
gently together. Two assistant priests then place in the centre of the 
apartment a table, on which are two wax-lights (like the torches of Hymen 
in the ceremonial of the ancient Greeks and Romans.) The priests then 
chant some passages from the Gospel in Armenian. . While this chanting 
proceeds, one of the family holds a large crucifix over the bridegroom 
and bride, who again touch foreheads, and so continue to lean against 
each other. When the priest has done singing, he produces two silken 
sirings precisely alike, each being made of a thread of white silk, interwo- 

_ ven with a thread of rose colored silk. The first of these he ties round 
' the brow of the bridegroom, immediately over whom the crucifix is then 
held, and puts these singular questions, making a solemn pause between 
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-“If she is blind, thou accepiest her?” 
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“Tf she is lame, thou acceptest her?” 

“If she is hump-backed, thou acceptest her?” 

The bridegroom’s brief response is, ‘‘I accept.’’ 

The priest then ties the second silken string round the head ofthe bride, % 
who at the moment stands under the crucifix, and says, 

“Thou acceptest.”’ 

Her answer is, “I accept.” 

On this, all present, shower small pieces of money on the couple, the 
cross is waved triumphantly over their heads, the priests again chant, the 
wax torches are ex ished, and the pair are man and wife. 

The husband, and all the men then quit theapartment. During their 
absence, the matrons remove the puvack and some of the robes, under 
which the bride is almost suffocated. At a given signal, the husband is 
re-admitted, the matrons withdraw the linen veil; and then for the first 
time, he sees the features of his wife. He is, however, only favored with 
a glance. All the company are admitted; and though the linen veil is not 

i wn, her head is covered with the tinsel oat gold sheets. All the 
females invited to the festivalthen approach the sofa where the bride is 
seated, kiss her, and put some present into her hand. After this all her 
male relations to the remotest degree are permitted to raise the tinsel, and 
gaze for a moment at the bride’s face, and to kiss her hand, into which 
every one of them puts a present. A feast then commences, and with a 
series of eastern amusements in which there is little variety, continues for 
three days with scarcely any interruption. All this time the bride re- 
mains mute and motionless on the sofa. It would be the height of inde- 
corum for her to speak a word, even in a whisper, to any other person 
than an old matron, sometimes her nurse, who has accompanied her from 
her paternal roof. The Armenians who are generally a frugal, abstem- 
ious people, eat and drink immoderately on these occasions. Many of the 
dishes are regulated by old laws. 

Towards the conclusion of the third day the principal officiating priest 
repairs to the bride, and having summoned the bridegroom to his presence, 
he with great solemnity removes the silken string which he had tied round 
the head of each, and carries away the tinsel veil which had hitherto con- 
cealed the lady’s features. 

After this the wife is left for the first time with her husband, and per- 
mitted to speak; but, according to the old laws, she is not to open her lips 
for a whole twelve month in the presence of her mother-in-law or her 
married sister-in-law. The ancient Armenian rescript is positive on this [<5 
head; and though the harsh rule is now, at least at Conataetinagle, relax- 
ed in practice, the young wife must maintain a show of profound respect 
and absolute submission’to her husband’s relatives. 

Perhaps no people in the world are more attached to their old nation- 
al laws and usages than the Armenians. A custom, if it is ancient, has | 
with them the force of a religious dogma, and is as.much venerated.— | 
Even the marriages of the poor are not relieved from these ceremonials; 
but as the poor cannot afford the means, the Armenian church, and the 
rich of its communion, come to their aid, and lend the robes, dresses, &c. 
and furnish materials for the long feast, rather than suffer their old cus- 
; toms to be infringed. Every Armenian church has a depot of pots and 
pans, plates and dishes, to lend to the poor on these occasions. 
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In M. Picard’s great work on ceremonies, and religious customs, in the 
works of Tournefort and other eastern travelers, the reader may find cir- 
cumstantial, and still more extraordinary aceounts of Armenian weddings. 
The memoirs of Artemi (a native Armenian,) which were published in 
— a few years since, also afford some curious and authentic particu- 
ars. 


eo II BI IDG 0000 000—— 
The first Birth, the first Minister, &c. 


The first white child bornin North America was Virginia, daughter of 
Annanias and Eleanor Dare, and grand-daughter of Governor John White. 
| She was born on the 18th of August, 1587, in Roanoke, North Carolina. 
Her parents were of the expedition sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh in that 

/ year. There is no record of her history, save that ofher birth. 

The first minister who preached the gospe] in North America was Rob- 
ert Hunt, of the Church of England, an exemplary man, who canie out in 
the same company with Capt. John Smith, in the year 1607. He was 
much esteemed as a man of peace, and was in many ways*useful to the 
colony. There is no record’of his death, or of his returning tq d; 
he most probably died atJamestown. He had a good library, which was 
burnt, with all his other property, in the burning of Jamestown, the next 
winter after he came out. ; 

The first females who came to Virginia proper, were Mrs. Forest, and 
her maid, Anne Burras, in the Cxpeditiot of Newport, 1608. 

The first marriagein Virginia was in the same year—John Laydon to 
— Burras. The ceremony was probably by the same “(good Master 

| Hunt.” 

| The first intermarriage between the whites and Indians wasJohn Rolfe 

| to Pocahontas, in 1613. Pocahontas was also the first of the Virginia In- 
dians that embraced Christianity and was baptized. 

The first Legislative Assembly in Virginia met in July, 1619, at the sum- 
mons of Governor George Yeardley. One month later, negroes were first 
brought into the colony by a Dutch man-of-war. 

The first periodical in North America was the Boston News Letter, 
which made its appearance in August, 1705. The first in the Old Do- 
minion, was the Virginia Gazette, published at Williamsburg, by William 
Parks, weekly, at fifteen shillings. It a red in 1736, and was lon 

| the only paper published in the colony. Slavery preceded the periodica 
| press by 117 years. 











| _ The Blue Ridge was first crossed by whites in 1714. The first Tron 





: Furnace erected in North America was by Governor Spottswood in 1730, 
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in ~ Se Athena county, Virginia. 
These items are taken from Charles Campbell’s History of Virginia, a 











| book which more abounds in matters of fact, and in which there are fewer 








: inaccuracies, than any history our country has produced.—[Watchman 


| and Observer. 





It is not easy to straight in the oak, thé erook that grew in the sapling. 
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Female Industry. 
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What a happy sim wr d prevailed in ancient times, when it was the cus- 
ions of 














I oes, tom for ladies, e greatest distinction, to employ themselves in Pp 
} bs oa useful and sometimes laborious works! Every one knows what is told us | sae 
iy yee in scripture to this purpose concerning Rebecca, Rachel and several others. |=s0 
h us| 4 We read in Homer of princesses drawing themselves water from springs, |#ev®* 
4 2 and washing with their own hands the finest of the linen of their respec- o- 
wey tive families. The sisters of Alexander the Great, who were the ce = 
cf ory | ters of a powerful prince, employed themselves in making clothes for their |Kaa® 
ry wee brothers. The celebrated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her female gem 
+ Serr, attendants. fog 
een Augustus, who was sovereign of the world, wore, for several years to- |< 
| eee gether, no other clothes but what his wife and sister made him. It wasa |feze 
eee) custom in the northern part of the world, not many years ago, for the prin- |g 
ss cesses, who then sat upon the throne, to prepare several of the dishes at |=, 
i =e) every meal. rer 
4 : In a word, needle-work, the care of domestic affairs, and a serious and |j@=iqa 
retired life, is the proper function of women; and for this they were design- |S 
ond za| ed by Providence. ‘The depravity of the age has indeed affixed to these fyae 
‘& oes, customs, which are very near as old as the creation, an idea of meanness [REL 
4 teers! and contempt; but, then, what has it substituted in the room ofthem? A |S 
Merg| Soft indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous eonversation, vain amusements, |5% 
| w= and a strong passion for.public shows. — posse 
22a Let us compare these two characters, and pronounce which of them may |#ae 
eee justly boast its being founded on good sense, solid judgment, and a taste Saas 
ur for truth and nature. . Soret 
—, it must, nevertheless, be confessed, in honor of the fair sex, and of the (ia 
'oppepm| American ladies in particular, that many among them, and those of the (game 
are. highest stations in life, have made it not only a duty, but a pleasure, to #4 
Z| employ themselves in needle-work, not of a trifling, but of the most ser~ |gamam 
) By) Viceable kind; and to make part of their furniture with their own hands.— |47# 
t ‘ezi| | might also add, that great numbers of them adorn their minds with a- |@2iq 
f ‘ = greeable, and, at the same time, serious and, useful studies. a : 
| 00002 2D? LER OO 08 0 0 0000-—$ | ame 
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Conveniences not always Necessaries. 
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Hew few of what are now considered necessaries really deserve the 
name. So accustomed are we to the many comforts which the ingenuity | 
of man has procured for us, that we can hardly imagine how people could (Sargr*¢ 
subsist without them. The history of our race, however, furnishes abun- |$334: 
dant proofs that our real wants are few, and many Which we cherish are |‘B2q, 
by no means indispensable to our health or happiness. 

We should, ss. OO find it difficult to dispense with our tea and coffee, | 
and yet it is not two hundred years since these common beverages were | 
first introduced into Europe. Tea is supposed to have been introduced in- ; 
to England in 1650, when a pound weight sold for about ten guineas. It 
was only used by prince ae until 1657, when a tea shop was | 
opened in London, and ‘ted toby all who could afford to drink i’. 
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Probably tea was not in general use in families until after the year 16° 
s| 87. Coffee was introd into England about the year 1652, and was 
sold only at public houses, which, from that circumstance, acquired the § 
name of coffee houses. These.soon beeame the resort of literary men and | 
a, ane 82 that ——— rather cee any hostility to the ber- 
ry itself, these houses were all shut up proclamation in 1675. 
Previous to the introduction of tea aot shee into England, the people 
were accustomed to drink beerand wine; but their use had long been | 
and the |} 
S pe- 
ry, 
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known in the east. The Chinese were the first who prepared 
following ane will show that they are at indinas Wicsaaicel eben 5 
ans, while it proves that the virtues attributed totea are either imagina Sia 
or may be found in'many plants in our own country, whose cheapness has | 

s| prevented them from being noticed. 

When the Dutch first visited China, they could not obtain their tea with- 
out disbursing money; but, on their second voyage, they carried a great |Sgee% 
quantity of dried sage, and bartered it with the Chinese at the rate of |. 
three or four pounds of tea for one of sage; but at length the Dutch could | ae 
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“not proctre a sufficient quantity of sage to supply the demand 

Tobacco, which is now consumed in such quantities under various forms, 
was first brought to England from America by Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, about the year 1586, and met With an early and-most vio- 
lent opposition. . The use of it was exclaimed against by the y and 
physicians, and even King James wrote a book against it, entitled “ The 
Counter-Blast to Tubacco.”’ : 

In 1580, the usual dinner houramong the upper classes in England |§ 
was eleven in the forenoon; and wooden trenchers for plates were still to 
be found at the most sumptuous tables in 1592. Forks were not introdu- 
cedinto England before 1611, previous to which time the fingers had been 
the sole substitute. A writer of that day mentions the invention of forks 
to the great saving of napkins. 
k| _ Potatoes, that infinitely useful root, which forms almost an indispensa- 
ere blepart of our daily meal, and, in some countries, often the entire meal of 
=| the poor man, were introduced into Europe by Sir Walter Raleigh on his 
return from one of his voyages to America. A writer of celebrity remarks 
that, in justice to that great man, the potatoe deserved to have been called 

| 
| 
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a Raleigh. 
2 | Carpets are now an article of considerable importance, yet, in the year 
2*| 1580, the floors ofthe first mansions in England were only strewed with 
e=a;| common rushes. Coaches was first introduced into that kingdom from 
=| Holland, in 1564, when, says a writer ofthat day, the sight ofone put both 
man and horse into amazement.” 
4 Cards are now the most general, although often abused, means of amuse- |#= 
| ment, and are used in almost every civilized country by both priest and 
| peasant ; yet it is not many centuries since they were invented m France 
=*| for the entertvinment of the court. Hats were not worn by men until 
;| about the year 1400, previous to which they wore hoods and cloth caps. 
We are so accustomed to the conveniences of modern dwellings, that we 
| should find it difficult to live in houses without chimneys or windows ; but 
glass was not used in private houses until the year 1180, and chimneys 
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oY hie a ited 
re) Pins common, and extremely cheap, although they pass through s# 
| the han sv dare workmen before they are ready for sale. They were |3e5 
invented in 1843, before which time the ladies used small skewers. = 
consumption of this little article is now prodigious, and, in England alone, \saa 
several thousand persons are employed in the pin manufactories. oes: 
Sugar has long been used, but the consumption of this article is far |S@ 
“greater now than it has been at any former time. The consumption of |= 
ardent spirits, ich has so rapidly increased during the last century, for | 
the extent of its influenée on the character of mankind, has no parallel in 
the catalogue of luxuries, Other luxuries are innocent, or only affect the 
roperty of those who use them, but the introduction of ardent spirits, 
Fike the blast of the desert, has tainted or destroyed the health, morals, 
and consequently, the happiness of millions. 

Commereé, since the fifteenth century, has rapidly spread these luxuries 
over the world, and the rulers of the nations have contrived to collect an 
immense revenue from them. They were chiefly brought to America jj 
from England, and the attempt of the mother country to impose’a duty on 
tea imported into her colonies, without their consent, inyolved a principle, 
which preduced that spirited resistance to her usurpations called the war of 

e. 
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Extraordinary Power of Memory. 
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Seneca is reported to have been able to repeat two thousand verses at 
| once, in their exact order, and then rehearse them backwards, with so 
much precision as not to miss asingle word or syllable. Cyrus had a 
=s/ memory so exceedingly tenacious, that historians say he could call every 

soldier in his immense armies accurately by name. Mithridates, who was 
the ruler of twenty-three nations, speaking different languages, could con- 
verse with all of them in their vernacular tongue. A Corsican boy ¢ould 
rehearse forty thousand words, whether sense or nonsense, as they were 
dictated, and afterwards begin with the last word and repeat them back- 
wards without a single mistake. Dr. Wallis extracted the cube root of |g 
three, even to thirty places of decimals, solely by his memory. Maglia 
Bethi, an Italian, who read most of the books written ‘in his lifetime, could 
| tell what was the subject of each author, quote the chapters, sections and i 
55: pages in which any particular subject was expressed ; besides this, he 
B=: could repeat even the writer’s own words. A gentleman loaned him a 
|; Manuscript to examine, and afterwards pretended he had lost it, when to 
==: his utter amazement, Bethi wrote it word for word, by the mere strength 

' of his memory, although he read the article but once. Euler lost his sight 
:| in 1783, yet carried on his complicated and abstruse mathematical calcula- 
| tions on the ineqnalities of the planetary motions, and composed a trea- 
%| tise onalgebra, by dintof his astonishing memory. He could, moreover, | 
cy repeat the Aneid of Virgil from beginning to end, and tell the first and | 
=> last line of ever in the edition which he had read before he 
pee! became blind. ‘Whitfield is said to have been so familiar with the scrip- 
“sei, tures, that he could repeatthe whole bible without mistake. A physician 
we, who died a few years since, in Massachusetts, could repeat the Paradise ratte 
p= Lost of Milton in his old age, though he had not read it for twenty years. aac 
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A well authenticated Fact, 


=| ‘In the year 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs. Foster, who werelost |tee 
| in the Rosthsay Castle steamer in 1881, were acquainted with 2a 
| three sisters residing in London, two of whom were very serious ‘am 
| retiring women, and the third just as gay and volatile. They 
were all elderly, which rendered the gayety of the third less be- & 
coming, and also inclined her the more easily to take offence at == 
any remarks made upon it: she hated themety of her sisters, and jiu 
avored sedulously to accommodate elves to her wishes, %= 
and to render the difference of their opinions as little disagreea- 
ble as possible. . 
One night towards the close of the year 1814,she had been out at 
an assommly very late, and the next morning at breakfast was so 
remarkably different from her usual manner, that her sisters fear- 
ed that she was either unwell or had met with some misfortune 
that had effected her deeply; instead of her usual incessant chat- 
ter about every person she had met, every thing they wore, and 
had said, and done, she sat silent, sullen, and absorbed; m 
= her brow was a mixture of temper and distress, which seem- 
ed to indicate a fixed resolution formed upon circumstances dis- 
agreeable to her, as if she was determined to pursue her own will, 
though it should lead her into trouble, rather than pursue the 
course she knew to be right, but would reduce her to submit to the 
control of another. As she ate nothing, her sisters asked her if 
she were unwell. “No.” What was the matter. “Nothing.” 
Had nothing distressed her? “She had nowidea of people prying 
‘into what did not concern them.” The whole of the morning she | 
spent in her own room, and at.dinner the same scene as in the jam 
_morning recurred; she ate little, never spoke, but to answer unciv- 
illy, and then with an appearance of depression and melancholy | 
that spread their influence very powerfully over the cheerfulness 
of her companions. She retired to rest late, and with the spirit of |g 
one that expects from sleep neither alleviation nor refreshment. 
The next morning she again scarcely tasted breakfast, and 
| seemed in the same distressed, uncomfortable state as onthe pre- 
ceding day; her sisters again renewed their inquiries. She said, | 
“[ am well and nothing pains me.” Then you have something | 
onyour mind, why will you not tell us, do™ve not love you, have 
we not the same earthlyinterest as you, and can we seek an 
good but yours in our anxious wishto share your sorrows? “ 
ou have superstitions enough of your own, without mine being 
added; I shall nottell what ails me, so you have no cecasion to 
rack your curiosity; I dare say you would think it some spiritual 
triumph, but I laugh at such things; I am not quite old enough yet 
to be the victim of dreams and visions.” ‘We do not live in 
dreams and visions, Anne,” was replied; she answered harshly, 
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“No, and I do not intend you shall.” The sisters looked at’each ‘+ 
other andremained silent. 

The second day pacers as the first; Anne was gloomy and moo- ‘= 
dy, and her sisters both from pity and anxiety were unhappy. The 32% 
third morning she again arose and looked on the day as one who 
loaths the light, who has no object in living, and to whom the 
lapse of time in the prospect of futurity brings neither comfortnor 
hope. As her sisters looked on her, one of them suddenly said, = 
“Anne, what was yourdream?” “Ha! what was it, you would 
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ss give the world to know, but! shall not tell you; 1 thought you did =a 
x5 not believe in dreams.” “Neither do we in general, we know (=z 
“ere them to be the offspring of a disordered stomach, confused images |i 
eee! and fancies, when reason is dormant, and the memory of them |gex 
ves usually passes away as soon as We are engaged in our daily avo- 2a 
"| cations; yet there is no doubt, some dreams are no more sent in [em 
oberg: vain, than any other affliction or warning. There is a verse in [Sm 
| Scripture, which mentions God as speaking “In the visions of the 3% 
<5 night, when deep sleep-falleth upon man.” She laughed again. |2zgh 
xu, “ Youwhave a verse in the Bible for every thing that suits you, but |Aa4 
c=e=rz.| | do not choose ta be warned in sucha manner, and there is no |45e 
9% doubt I shall get it out of my head in a day ortwo.” “Anne, we |#2ae 
-ea2n8)| do beseech you to tell us; if you really have had a dream from |e 
°2tag| Heaven, you surely would not wish to forgetit, andif not, we will § 
cosee| help you to laugh it off.” . 
pa She answered. “Well if 1 must tell you, I must; no doubt it 22Ee.. 
eck Was very extraordinary and very frightful; I should have thought |Sugs 
*eeere| it the effects of the ball, but that I never saw any thing any where. 74 
coeees in the least like it.” ‘|REe 
a = «| thought I was walking in theswide street of a great city;—" pases 
?-sg| many people were walking there besides myself, but there was |Sa4* 





es something in their air which immediately struck me; they seemed |#>ee 
BEES choualiefal and cheerful, neither occupied with business nor with 22s. 
-e22%| Dileasure, but having about them such a dignity of repose, such (233% 
*ee=s| high and settled purpose, such grace and sueh purity, as never 3 
omens! Were stamped on mortal brow; the light of the city was also, 23a 
mesg) strange, it was not the sun, for there was nothing to dazzle; it was ips 
‘spay not the moon, for all was clear as day; it seemed an atmosphere |i; 
‘| of light; calm, lovely and changeless. The buildings seemed all <38¢ 
w= palaces, but not like palaces of earth; the pavements were all alike |2@%e> 
ae Of gold, bright and shining, and clear as glass; the large and glit- 2a 
| tering windows seemed like divided rainbows, and were made to “F 
eax give and transmit none but the rays of gladness; it was indeed a sss 
pes pores to which hope may bend, and whereon charity might dwell. ; 
7 could not help exclaiming as I walked along; “these are the hab- 
‘es itations ofrighteousness and truth;” all was beauty, bright and 3 
seees¢, perfect; I could not tell what was wanting to make me wishforan © 


| eternity in such a place, and yet its very purity oppressed mej! 3 
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es saw nothing congenial, though looks of kindness met me in every [&& 
comeam| face of that happy throng. I felt nothing responsive; I preturned & 
bem! in silence their friendly greetings, and walked on alone, oppressed | 
| andsad. I saw that all went one way, andI followed, wondering | 
the reason. = 
“At length I saw them approach a building much largerand fi- 
ner than the rest. I saw them ascend its massive'steps and enter 
beneath its ample porch; but I felt no desire to go with them fur- (e34 
op@) ther than to the footof the steps. I approached from curiosity, I (= 
*S%reu| Saw persons enter who were dressed in every varied costume of : 
bee the nations; but they disappeared within the porch. andithen c1 
eee! Sed the hall in white. Oh! that I could that hall u! 
ee It was not marble, it was not crystal, it was not gold; 
=| pure light, consolidated into form: It was the moon, w 


«coolness, it was the sun withouthis dazzling ray; and within was 
| a staircase mounting upwards, all of light, nat: 
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TA the snowy feet, and white and spotless garments of those who red 
pees! cended. It was indeed passing fair, butit made me shudder, and 

¢ Iturned away. As I turned, I saw on the lower step king 
at me with an interest so intense, and aff r so an at I 
: stopped to hear what he had to say; he asked in a voice like liquid 
eee! music, “Why do you turn away? Is there peace elsewhere? Is 
cage, there pleasure in the works of darkness?” I “eed in silence, he 
a 4 pressed me to enter, but I neither answered n oved; suddenly 
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he disappeared, and another took his place with the same look 
and manner; I wished to avoid him, but seemed riveted to the 
spot. “Artthou come so far,” he said, “and wilt thou lose thy 
) labor? Put off thine own garments, and take the white 
= livery here.” He continued to press me until I got weary and 
ee angry, and I said, I will not enter, I do not like your livery, and I 
am oppressed by your whiteness.” He sighed and was gone.— 
Many tore by me with looks of mingled kindness “hap the 
ed 
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osey' pressed me to follow on with them, and offered me a hand up the 
-sie=y| steps which led to their mysterious change, but I reject 
See rr 9 stood melancholy and distressed. 
“At length one bright young messenger came up to me, and en- 
-see=e treated me to enter, with avoice which I could not resist. “Do not 
oe turn away,” he said, “where canst thou go? Do not linger, for 
| why shouldst thou weary thyself for nought? Enter thou and taste 
ess of happiness. Do not all tribes and colors press into that hall?— 
soy Are they not clothed, and washed, and comforted?” He gave me 
re his hand, and I entered the hall along with him. 
‘ “Here I was sprinkled with pure water, and a garment of pure 
; white was put upon me, and I know not how, but I mounted the 
; white staircase with my happy guide. Oh! what a light burst up- 
; on me when [reached its summit! Mortal words cannot describe 
| it, nor mortal fancy conceive it. Where are the living sapphire 
; —where are the glittering stars that are like the bright radiance 
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love that breathed in the innumerable company that moved 
around me? I sunk down overpowered and wretched; I crept 
into a corner, and tried to hide myself, for I felt that I had noth- 
ing in unison withthe blessed creatures of such a place; they 
were moving in a dance to the music, to the harmony of songs 
that never fell upon mortal ear; my guide joined in raptures, and 
I was left alone. I saw the tall forms all fair and brilliant in 
their ineffable felicity, their songs and looks of gratitude forming 
the circumstances and differences of each. 

“At length I saw one taller than the rest, one every way more 
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turned, and in his face every face was brightened. The songs 
and the dance were to his honor, and all seemed to drink from 
him their life and joy. AsI gazed in speechless and trembling 
amazement, one who saw me left the company, and came 
where I stood. “Why” he asked, “art thou silent? come quickly 
and unite in the dance, andjoin in the song.” I felt a sudden 
anger in my heart and I answered with sharpness—‘“I will not 
join in your song, for 1 know not the strain; I will not unite in your 
dance, for I know not the measure.” He sighed, and with a look 
of surprising and humiliating pity, returned to his place. About 
a minute after another came, and addressed me as he had done, 
and with the same temper I answered him in the same words; he 
seemed as though he could have resigned his own dazzling glory 
to have changed me; if Heaven knew anguish, he seemed to have 
felt it, but he leftme andreturned. What could it be that put such 
tempers into my heart? 

“Atlength the lord of this glorious company of these living 
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tremble, and my heart grew hard, and my voicé was bold. He 
spoke, and deep toned music seemed to issue from his lips. “Why 
sittest thou so still, when all around thee are glad? Come join in 
the dance, for I have triumphed! Come join in the song for now 
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forms of light saw me, and came where I stood. I thrilled in eve- | 
ry pulse with awe; I felt my blood curdle, and the flesh upon me | 


my people reign.” Love ineffable, unutterable, beamed upon"; 


fair, more awful, surpassing thought, and to himevery eye was 
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i s=y¥' me as though it would have melted a heart of stone, but I melt- Game 
‘sey; ed not. I gazed an instant, and the id, I will not join in “the ig 
one] song, for I know not the strain; I wijfnot join in the dance for © 
«re=y| I know not the measure.” Creation have fled at the change 22 
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of his countenance. His glance w lightning, and in a voice 
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| 
| and the whirlwind encompassed me, and I “sunk into tormenting 
| flame.” With the fright I awoke.” 
There was silence for atime, for the sisters were struck wi 
| awe. They considered the dream, the deep impression it h& 
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, made. “Anne,” said they, “we cannot wish you to forget this 
a] 


louder than ten thousand thunders, he said, “Then what doest |= 
, thou here?” The floor beneath me opened, the earth quaked, | 
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ple of God is there and the Lamb is the light thereof,” all who en- 
ter there must. put off their own garments, that is, their own 


even in the righteousness of the saints, and their righteousness is 
of me, saith the Lord.” Those that walk in the heavenly temple, 
) are those that have come out of great tribulation, and washed 
® their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb: wis- 
=\dom waits daily on the steps to call the sons of men into that 
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in their steps. O dear sister you know something of the way, do 
=z hearken to the fearful warning, join us, and walk in the path that 
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#5 She continued in this melancholy state until the end of the o 
rs en found in her own room a corpse}; no one knows the cause 
‘ the death; she died without disease, and without change. 
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Franklin’s Toast. 
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Long after Washington’s victories over the French and ish, had 
made his name familiar to all Europe, Dr. Franklin had chan to dine 
with the English and French ambassadors, when, as nearly as we can rec- 
ye—t| ollect the words, the following toasts were drank. By the British Ambas- 

=%) sador:—“England—the sun, whose bright beams enlighten and fructify 

ze| the remotest corners of the earth.” The French Ambassador, glowing 

=| with national pride, but too polite to dispute the previous toast, drank:— 
ass;| ‘‘France—the moon, whose mild,steady, and cheering rays are the delight 
s—>| of all nations: consoling them in darkness, and ma’ their dreariness 

=>: beautiful.” Dr. Franklin then arose, and with his usual dignified simplic- 
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ae, ity, said:—‘‘Georcg Wasninctox—the Joshua, who commanded the sun 


=> and moon to stand still, and they obeyed him.” 





Time Lost. 
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¥5e| dream, we surely belieae it is from God. Your description of fa 
gz the holy city is much the same as we find in the Bible: “the city (ia 
hath no need of the sun, nor of the moon to lighten it, for the tem- 


righteousness, and must be clothed with linen clean and white, - 


z=;| temple, and the people of God try to persuade their fellows to tread | 


leads to heaven.” Anne’s browagain darkened, and she answer- | 
‘ed, “I will do as I please, I do not.intend you to preach to me.” j 
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One of the sands in the hour-glass of time, is beyond comparison, more oar 


recious than gold. In nothin is waste more ruinous, or more sure of 
fringing unavailing regrets. Better to throw away moncy than moments; 
for time is much more than money. As we lose our days, we incur an in- 

| creasing risk of losing our souls. ‘The life-blood of the soul runs out in 


ry wasted time.” The years which have winged their flight have gone to 
ae). the recording angels; and what is the “report they have borne to heaven?” 
: Will the record testify for us, or against us, when the throne of the Son. 

‘of Man shall be sety and the books shall be opened? 
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a4 bones and sinews, which over night were weary with labor, are braced up 
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* 2 it; you will succeed better, feel more cheerful and better natured through 





|.sations which arise from repletion. 
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Early Rising. 





In one of the small towns of Germany, where the number of bee-hives 
which the inhabitants are allowed to keep is regulated by law, this number 
small as it was, was found one season to be larger than the pasture could 
support. The hives ofthe old peasant, however, seemed to be nothing 
worse off than usual, yet his were no nearer than the others to the fields 
of the honey-blooming heather, rosemary, and thyme. 
wondered; but instead of seeking to solve the mystery in the right spirit, 
they indulged in vague surmises and whisperings. He had 
their hives, or ‘made ‘nae canny’ bargain with the evil one for his own.”’ 
The old man bore all these dark suspicions patiently till the honey-harvest 
came round; then, when he had stored away just double the quantity that 
the rest had saved, he called his neighbors into his garden, and said, ‘““Had 
it not been for your want of charity, I would have told you my secret be- 
fore. Thisis the only witchcraft Ihave used,” and he pointed to the po- 


sition of his hives, inclined a little more tothe east, than that generally | 
adopted. By this movement the rays of the sun shone upon his hive an | 


hour or two earlier, and his bees were abroad lading themselves with treas- 
ures long before those of his neighbors had roused themselves for the day. 
This little history is given for the’sake ofits moral. Always if possible, 
let your bed-room window race THE East, and do not keep out the beams 
of the rosy morning by blinds and shutters. “You will perhaps sleep the 
longer by so doing, but you had far better be up with the dawn of the 
morn. What if you can say, you have nothing to do; rise for pleasure — 
Go forth into the fields on horseback, or on foot, and inhale the pure air. 
It will brace you up, make your blood run livelier through your veins, and 
fit you to bear with ease the toil and care of the day. 
ature appears far more beautiful early in the morning than at any oth- 


er time of the day. Rise that you may know the pleasure of an early | 


stroll over the hills, and breathe the fresh, balmy air, and cast your eye 
over the woodland and valley below, wet with due and glittering in the 
light of the newly-risen sun. But if you will not be an early riser for 
pleasure, let interest induce you to be such. - You will find one of these 
morning hours, which you doze eg worth more than any three in the 
after part of the day. You have had by sunrise, sleep sufficient to satisfy 
the wants of nature; more would serve only to create the disagreeable sen- 
Get up then, and you will feel your- 
self ready to prosecute to advantage whatever you may wish to undertake. 
Would you study? You have a clear head, a cool brain, and as you will 

receive, a marvelous facility at understanding your author’s meaning. — 

ould you work? The sleep you have had ihas invigorated you—your 
again. Whatever you would 


, be iteven play, take an early hour for 


the day, and find yourself ever increasing in health, wealth and prosperity. 


===) He hath made a good progress in a business, who hath thought welliof |& 
it beforehand. “a > i 
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Young Men of Genius, 
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Alexander, of Macedon, extended his power over Greece, conquered | 


Egypt, rebuilt Alexandria, overrun all Asia, and died at 33 years of age. 

annibal, was but 26, when, afier the fall of his father Hamilcar, and 
Asdrubal, his successor, was chosen commander in chief of the Cartha- 
ginian army. At 27, he captured Saguntum from the Romans. Before 
34, he carried his arms from Africa into Italy, conquered Publius Scip- 
io on the banks of the Ticinus, routed Sempronious near the Trebia, de- 


| feated Flaminius on his approach to the Appenines, laid waste the whole 
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*| took possession of Milan and the Venetian republic, revolutionized Genoa, 








country, defeated Fabius Maximus and Varro, marched into Capua, and 
a®the age of 36 was thundering at the gates of Rome. 

Scipio Africanus, was scarcely 16, when he took an active part in the 
battle of Canz, and saved the life of hisfather. The wreck of the Roman 
cavalry chose him for their leader, and he conducted them back to the cap- 
itol. Soon after he was 20, he was appointed pro-consul of Spain, where 
he took New Carthage by storm. He soon after defeated successively, As- 
drubal, (Hannibal’s brother,) Mago, and Hano; crossed into Africa, nego- 
tiating with Syphax, the Massasyliat king, returned to Spain, quelled the 
insurrection there, drove the Carthaginians wholly from the peninsula, re- 
turned to Rome, devised the diversion against the Carthaginians by car- 
rying the warinto Africa, was appointed pro-consul of Africa, crossed 
thither, destroyed the army of Syphax, compelled the return of Hannibal, 
and defeated Asdrubal a second ume. 

Charlemagne was crowned king of the Franks before he was 24. At 
the age of 28 he had conquered Aquitania, and at the age of 29 he made 
himself master of the whole German and French empires. 

Charles the XII., of Sweden was declared of age by the States, and suc- 
ceeded his father at the ageof 15. At 18 he headed the expedition against 
the Danes, whom he checked; and with a fourth of their numbers, he cut 


Es) to pieces the Russian army, commanded by the Czar Peter, at Narva— 
&| crossed the Dwina, gained a victory over the Saxons, and carried his 


arms into Poland. At 21, he had conquered Poland and dictated to her 
a new soverei At 24, he had subdued Saxony; at 27 he was conduc:- 
ing his victorious troops into the heart of Russia, when a severe wound 
prevented his taking command in person and resulted in his overthrow 
and subsequent treacherous captivity in Turkey. . 

Lafayette was major-general inthe American army at the like of 18;— 
was but 20 when he was wounded at Brandywine; but 22 whenhe raised 
supplies for his army, on his own credit, at Baltimore; and but 23 when 
raised to the office of commander in chief of the national yuards of 
France. 

Napoleon commenced his military carecr as an officer of artillery, ai the 


ageot 17. At 24, he successfully commanded the ariillery at the siege of § 
Toulon. His splendid and victorious campaign in Italy was performed at 


the age of 27. During the next year, when he was about 28, he gained 
battle after battle over the Austrians in Italy, conquered Mantua, carried 
the war into Austria, ravaged the Tyrol, concluded an advantageous-peace, 
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Alexander Hamilton was a lieutenant-colonel in the army of the Reyolu- 
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and formed the Cisalpine Republic. At the age of 29 he received the com- 
mand of the army against Egypt, scattered the clouds of Mameluke caval- 





Pharaohs and Ptolemies from the proud descendants of the prophet. At 
the age of 30 he fell among the Parisians like a thunderbolt, overthrew 
the directorial government; dispersed the council of five hundred, and 
was proclaimed first consul. At the age of 31 he crossed the Alps with an 
army and destroyed the Austrians by a blow at Marengo. At the age of 
32 he established the Code of Napoleon; in the same year he was elected 
consul for life by the people; and at the age of 34 he was crowned Empe- 
ror of the French nation. ; 

William Pitt, the first earl of Chatham, was but 27 years of age, wher, 
as a member of Parliament he waged the war of a giant against the cor- 
ruptions of Sir Robert Walpole. 

The younger Pitt was scarcely 20 years of age, when, with masterly 
power he grappled with the veterans of Parliament, in favor of America. 
At 22 he was called to the high and responsible trust of chancellor of the 
exchequer. 


It was at that age when he came forth in his might on the affairs of the ce 


East Indies. At 25he was first Lord of the Treasury. 

Edmund Burke, at the age of 19, planned a refutation of the metaphys- 
ical theories of Berkeley and Hume. At 20 he was in the Temple, the ad- 
miration of its inmates for the brilliancy of his genius and the variety of 
his acquisitions.” At 26 he published his celebrated satire, entitled ‘“A vin- 
dication of Natural Society.” The same year he published his Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful—so much admired for its spirit of philosophical 
investigation, and the elegance of his language. At 29, during the first 
insanity of George III, he rallied around the Prince of Wales. 

George Washington was only 27 years of age when he covered the re- 
treat of the British troops at Braddock’s defeat; and the same year was 
appointed commander in chief ofall the Virginia forces. 


tion, and aid-de-camp to Washington, at the age of 20. At 25 he was a 
member of Congress from New York; at 30, he was one of the ablest 
members of the Convention that formed the Constitution of the United 
States. At 31, he was a member of the New York Convention and joint 
author of the great work entitled the “Federalist.” At 32 he was Secreta- 
ry ofthe Treasury of the United States, and arranged the financial branch 


of government upon so perfect a plan, that no great improvement has ever 


| been made upon it by his successors. 


At the age of 26, Thomas Jefferson wasa leading member of the Colo- 
nial Legislature in Virginia. At 30, he was a member of the —— 
Convention; at 32,a member of Congress; and at 33, he drafted the Dec- 
laration of Independencé. 

Milton, at the age of 20, had written his finest miscellaneous Poems, in- 
cluding his L’ Allegro, Penseroso, Comus, and the most beautiful of his 
Monodies. 

Lord Byron, at the age of 20, published his celebrated satire upon the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers: at 24, the two first Cantos of Childe 
Harrold’s Pilgrimage, indeed all the vast poetic treasures of his genius 
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ry, mastered Alexandria, Aboukir, and Cairo, and wrested the land of the |; 
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were poured forth in their richest profusion, before he was 34 years old; 
and he died at 37. 

Mozart, the German musician, completed all his noble compositions be- 
fore he was 34 years old, and died at 35. 

Raphael, the illustrious Painter, by his incomparable works, had acquir- 
ed the appellation of the ‘Divine Raphael’ long before he arrived at the 

of 36. 
ie wrote many of his published Poems by the time he was 16 years 
old, at 20 his Essay on Criticism, at 21 the Rape of the Lock, and at 24 
his great work, the translation of the Iliad. 

Sir Isaac Newton had mastered the highest elements of the mathemat- 
ics, and the analytical method of Descartes before he was 20; had discov- 
ered the new method of infinite series of fluxions, and his new theory of 
light and colors. At 25, he had discovered the new principles of the re- 
flecting Telescope, the laws of gravitation, and the planetary system. At 
30, he occupied the mathematical chair of Cambridge. 
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The art of Invigorating Life. 


By William Kitchiner, M. D. 
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. Without thy healing, active energy, 
No rapture swells the breast, 
No poet sings. 

1. The grand secret principle of action for living all the days of your life, 
consists in keeping the expense of the machinery of life within the income 
< health, whic the restorative process cam’ comfortably and regularly sup- 
Py. 

2. The animal spirits which nature intended for the animation and vig- 
or and strength of a week, should not be consumed in a day. | 

3. Temperance and exercise, and tranquility of mind are interesting prin- 
yee of action, and are maxims of invaluable interest and importance to 
all persons who would invigorate their health, and improve and increase 
the strength of their physical and mental constitution, as well as to increase 
the enjoyment, and prolong the duration of feeble life. 

4. Our health, vigor and activity must depend much upon regimen, ex- 
ercise and cheerfulness of mind. 

Go to bed early, and rise early, if you wish to preserve health and in- 
vigorate life and strength. 

ake as much exercise in the open air as you can, without fatigue, and 
consider your walk or ride not only as the means of exercise, but as the 
means of enjoying the purest vital nourishment. 

7. It isnot merely the quality and quantity of nourishment, but the 
state and perfection of the organs of digestion, which prepare it, that in- 
crease OUR VITALITY. 

8. The source of physical and moral health, happiness and longevity,— 
“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence, 
But health, consists in temperance alone; 
And peace, oh virtue! peace is all thy own.” 
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Steam Power---Manufacture of Sugar. pax 
oats 
Steam had long been considered capable of the most astonishing effects. | <esze 
Our readers will recollect what we have already said concerning the re- | p= 
*| searches and the labors of Solomon de Caus, Papin, and Neweomen. It — 
a | was reserved for science to conquer and direct this mysterious power, ren- |=ji40° 
s| dering it useful for navigation, and consequently beneficial to science. | Sonat 
: | Several trials had been attempted, before steam navigation wasunder- |< 
| taken on a large scale. |Sezet 
The illustrious Arago considers Papin as having proposed the applica- |< 
| tion of steam to navigation forty-two years before Jonathan Hull, to whom ae 
“rq the English ascribe the discovery. {estate 
esjee¥| The proofs cited by M. Arago in support of his opinion are incontestable. pas 
*S¥e%;| Papin’s process of changing the rectilinear movement of the piston into one | S339 
evs! of continued rotation, is not inferior to that ofthe English mechanician.— ps 
perce As to the substitution of wheels furnished with paddle-boards, for com- |S 
“Say, Mon oars, it is due to an engineer named Du Quet, in 1699. Neverthe- Pe 
— ‘3 


=| less, Jonathan Hull deserves particular mention for having applied steam 
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‘i2seg| to these wheels as a motive power. 
ob In 1775, one of the Perrier brothers constructed a steam-boat. This 
be s2:| was the jirst attempt of the kind, but was followed by several others on a |2&i23, 
covery larger scale. In 1778, the Marquis of Jouffroy put a boat in motion by |; ace 
ozaeey] means of steam, and repeated his experiments with a boat one hundred and 
ees: thirty-eight feet long, and fifteen wide; but being obliged to emigrate dur- +4 
x= ing the revolutionary troubles, steam and steam-boats sank into obscurity. | S44 
be ES In England, experiments of the same kind were made by Miller, in 1791; mo + ad 
wenn by Lord Stanhope, in 1795; and by Symington, in 1808, who propelled a |: hee 
oseaey| steam-boat ina Canal in Scotland. Sh to 
s:aeea| It remained for the celebrated Fulton, of whom we havealready spok- |4aa5¢° 
cvs) en, when onthe subject of panoramas, to putin motion the first steam-boat |424 
jams] Which appeared onthe Seine. This was in 1803; a few years afterwards, ; Tlie 
he =o he built a steam-boat on the same plan at New York, for transporting |$ 
oases] menand merchandize from that city to Albany. These first attempts were 
“'iesag| far from presenting the elegant appearance of the modern steamboat. 





steam-boats, and the invention of the safety-valve by Papin, so useful for 
=-4| preventing explosions, it still remains to be desired that theory should fur- 
s=%/ nish some means of imposing restraints upon the ungovernable elastic pow- 
er of steam; the terrible effects of which are well known in all countries. 

Chemistry, a science of which we have already related so many marvels, 
has taught us to extract sugar from the beet, a plant formerly deemed ut- 
terly insignificant. Oliver de Serres, one of the most learned agricultur- 
igts of France, was the first who mentioned this plant, which had been 
brought from Italy in 1599. 

Margraff, a Prussian chemist, being acquainted with the nature ofthe | 
beet, endeavoured to extract sugar from it in 1747, But he reaped no |: 
advantage from this important discovery, nor was it until half a century |% 
afterwards, that Charles Frederic Achard repeated these experiments, ma- 
| king use of the same plant (BETA cycra ALBA, ) whose principal characteris- 
: tic is its extreme whiteness. If the glory of the invention did not belong 
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' to him, that, at least, of mising principles into practice does, for he, in 1800, 
began to extract sugar from this plant. 
‘In the month of July, 1808, the Institute of France pronounced an hon- 
orable eulogium upen this Prussian invention, declaring it likely te become 

a source of national profit. 

Toenable Achard tocarry on his experiments on a larger scale; the 
King of Prussia gave him an estate at Runern, in Breslau, in Silesia, 
where this chemist established a factory, which attained so great a de 
of improvement at the time of the continental blockade, as te furnish three 
hundred pounds of sugar daily. He afterwards attached a school to the 
establishment, for the study of this novel subject, which was frequented by 
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faz; _ Go into one of our numerous sugar-houses: observe the fine quality of 
=) the products, &c. &c. There is no need to speak of the rapid increase of 


ett 


z2%3| this new article of trade, upon which, according to some, a limit should be 
cbt placed, or the great amount produced will, before long, by causing exces- 
casey] sive competition, become rather an evil than otherwise, to those employed 
in the sale of it. 

It is not our design to offer our readers dry statistics, in which the pre- 
cyamyg) cise order of dates should be scrupulously observed; nor has it been our 
ae plan to present a collection of minute biographical notices, lo. <yx at the 
op eest| birth of a celebrated man, and terminating at his death. In either of 
these cases, it would have been indispensable to adopt a different system ! 
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-pee=%| a great number of strangers. Achard’s methods are to be met with in Bx 
°beer%| several works which he has published upon the extraction of sugar from 
oats) beets. - xm 
‘S¥ere;| The sugar thus made now rivals that made from sugar-cane;but great be 
cree care and minute research have been required, as well as the careful cul- (25% 
cpap, ture of the beet. ; Ss 
Ha| M. C. Tollard the elder, (Article Beer, inthe Dicrionary or Conversa- |g 
>=) Ion) claims the honour of this agricultural innovation— = i 
etre} _‘‘Before the extraction of sugar from beets was practised in Erance, and |g ; 
ore) before the government had commanded it to replace that of the colonies, I (2% i 
‘ize had, in my TREATISE upon VEGETABLES, mentioned the existence of sac- [Gre i 
ez#| charine in the plant, and spoken of the factories established in Prussia, by bose } 
ovaseye| Achard, Director of the class of Physics in the Academy of Sciences at Ber- 2 i! 
<a Feq| lin; and on this occasion, that Philosopher wrote to me on the 4th of April, sar ! 
or =| 1804, from Runern, near Steinau, in Silesia, where was his plantation and (23% i; 
-3igam| hisfactory. I was, therefore, the first in France to point out and propose a7 | 
Se pr= the extensive cultivation ofthe beet. Ihave devoted much attention to #2 i 
opgeny| this subject.” ee i 
‘= 
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from that which we have followed. ishing merely to pass in review the 
scenes of the work-shop, especially those which, through useful inventions, 
or other memorable benefits, have sacred claims upon the gratitude and |; 
veneration of the labering classes, it has appeared to us more appropriate 
and more interesting to group all these diverse remarkable ,portraits in + 
contemporaneous frames, without hesitating to cast an occasional glance 
into the past or the future, for the sake of recurring to the origin of adis- |} 
covery, or of following the course-of its progress. Such is the object we |; 
have desired to attain, such the plan we tons heretofore followed, and to 

which we shall faithfully adhere throughout our subject. 
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Burning of a Theatre, at St. Petersburgh. 
; Three hundred Lives lost?t! 
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The fire broke out behind the scenes, and the director of the theatre or- |< 
dered the curtain at the back of the stage to be drawn up, that every one 
might be aware of the imminence of the danger. The smoke and flames 

ured out toward the body of the house. Laughter was suddenly turned 
into pallid fear, and shrieks of horror burst from the bosom of thousands, 
who Put now had been convulsed with mirth. Grasping what was dear- 
estto them, all rushed towards the outlets. 

These were too few for the magnitude of the theatre, and it was very 
slowly that the foremost made way for those behind them. So much the 
more rapidly did the flames communicate to the resinous fir planks, and 
quickly advancing from scene to scene, they soon penetrated into the body 
of the theatre; still swarming with people. As ill luck would have it, one 
ofthe large folding doors at the entrance, which opened inward, had, in 
the confusion, been accidentally pushed to, and resisted all efforts to open 
it. Thus only half of the main entrance was available for escape in this 
critical moment, and the retreat of the audience was, of course, propor- 
tionally delayed. 

The police would not at first suffer private individuals to render assist- 
ance, that they might keep the conduct of the business to themselves. A 
tradesman, nevertheless, contrived, with a spade, to break down a board 
on one side of the theatre, and to drag sixty half-suffocated persons out of 
this harlequin’s hell through the aperture, with imminent peril of his own 
life. The Emperor Nicholas rewarded the worthy man with an order,and, 
as he was poor, with a pension of 2,000 rubles. 

Meanwhile, the people in the street, as may be supposed, became aware 
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yet!” “Children,” replied the Emperor, “I will save all I can.” 
When the fire was over, when the flames and life were extinct, and all | 


=e 
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Me that the matter was no joke. The fearful tidings soon spread through the —e=ii 

=| city that Lehman’s Theatre was on fire, and that thousands of persons in fez 
eres it were likely to perish. It is impossible to conceive the consternation [gee 

yee| and despair that seized all Petersburgh. There was not a family one or B=EG 

xg, more of whose members might not be among the wretched sufferers — [Sa 

: == When the Emperor, on the first news of the fire, hastened from the Win- |= 

=m| ter Palace to the spot, women ran upto him and cried, ‘‘Save, save, save! |g 
“=4j| My son is among them! and my husband is there! My brother is not out |gyqeee 
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who were within lay in a burned and charred heap, the melancholy busi- ran 
ny, ness of removing the dead was commenced. The sight is said to have gam 
: 46% been beyond all idea harrowing and appalling, when, on clearing away /% 


the timbers which had fallen in, the mass of bodies was gradually discov- 
| ered. They were pulled out, one by one, with hooks;.some were com- 
| pletely carbonized, others roasted like chesnuts; many had only the hair of | 
{| the head singed; many with glazed eyes, burned hair, and charred faces, 
| had on their holyday clothes and decorations which the flames had not 
| reached, on account of the close pressure of the throng. 

| These presented a far more repulsive spectacle than those which were | 
%: entirely burned. In that part of the building which the flames had spar- * 
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135°} 
ed, were found dense masses of bodies still standing upright like ghosts or 
shades from the nether world. A female was found with her head hang- 
ing over the gallery, and holding her hand and her handkerchief over her 
face. A gentleman who witnessed the operation of ckearing away the bo- 
dies, told me that he could not touch food for three days, so frightful were 
the images that had incessantly haunted him afterward; and a lady who 
had looked in from a distance, was so shocked that she became delirious, 
and raved for several days, both sleeping and waking. 

The number of the victims was subsequently stated officially to be 300; 
but a person told me that he counted with his own eyes 50 carts, each of 
which contained from 10 to 15 bodies. People who pretend to know from 
good authority, represented the number as so large that I dare not repeat 
it; lest others might think the amount too improbable. 

Ah, who well like to go to his last account from a Theatre? 


~<a Baro ceeceree—— 
Rules for preserving Health. 





Habitual cheerfulness and composure of mind, arising from peace of 
conscience, constant reliance on the goodness of God, and the exercise of 
kindly feelings toward men. Peace of mind is as essential to health as it 
is to happiness. 

Strict control over the appetites and passions, with a fixed abhorrence of 
, all excess, and all unlawful gratifications whatsoever. He that would en- 
3} joy good health must be “temperate in all things,” and habitually exercise 
the most rigid self-government; for every sort of vicious indulgence is Ser 
ly injucious to health; first, prRECTLY, in its immediate effects on the body; 
and, next, rnpirEcTLy, in the perpetual dissatisfaction and anxiety of mind 
which it invariably occasions. 

Early rising; and in order to this, take no supper, or if any, avery slight 
one, and goearly to bed. The hour before bed-time should be spent in 
agreeable relaxation, or in such exercises only as tend to compose the mind 
and proniote inward peace and cheerfulness. 


Simplicity, moderation, and regularity, with respect to diet. A judicious | ae 


selection of the articles of food, the careful avoiding of unwholesome dain- 


ties, and whatever has proved hurtful to the constitution. The quantity |; 


4 of food should be proportioned to the amount of exercise a person under- 
goes. Sedentary people Should be rather abstemious; their food should be 3 


rary} Nutritious, easy of digestion, and moderate in quantity. Seldom eat any |Sa7, 


thing between meals. 


Abstain from the use of wine and other stimulants. They may be em- £ 
a ge to advantage in cases of extreme debility or extraordinary labor;— Sa 
ut, under any circumstances, if too ec | or too frequently indulged in, <= 


they will most certainly impair your health and shorten your life. 

Eat very slowly, with a view to the thorough mastication of your food; 
rathér forego a meal or take but half the needful quantity, than eat too fast. 

Refrain from both mental and bodily exertion for a short time after the 
’ principal meal. If immediate exertion be required, only a slight repast 5 
should be taken instead of the usual meal. Never eat a full meal when the | 
body is heated or much fatigued with exercise. Wait till you are some- 
what refreshed by a short interval of repose. 
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16 WESTERN MISCELLANY. 
““@ccasional abstinence. When the system is feeble and disordered, di- 
minish the quantity of your food, and allow yourself more time for exer- 
cise. In cases of slight indisposition, a parti 
found the best restorative. 
Take no physic unless it be absolutely necessary. Learn, if possible, 
how to keep well without it. 








the best means oftreating your disorder. Never risk your health and life 
either by neglecting serious illness or by tampering with quack remedies. 

Gentle exercise should be taken regularly two i 
it must never be forgotten that ‘lila Tabiens is an essential ingredient in 
all beneficial exercise. Mental relaxation in agreeable society, too, should 
be sought as often as due attention to business and other important affairs 
will permit. 
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Side Saddles.---Queen Elizabeth, it seems was the first of all who in- 
troduced the practice ofladies riding sideway on horseback. Much has 
been said against it, as being inconvenient and dangerous, but experience 
proves that rami | any accidents have ever occurred from the practice, 
even in hunting. The somewhat ungraceful custom of ladies rising in 


their stirrup in trotting has been introduced. of later years. Horse exer-" 


cise is peculiarly beneficial to ladies of debilitated and consumptive habit. 
The slow trot, although less graceful, is considered more healthy than ei- 
ther the canter or sialog. The motion of the horse and the fresh draughts 
of pure elastic air, are the best, perhaps the only perfect means of recruit- 
ing and exhillarating the exhausted spirits and system, and enlivening the 
imagination of the studious and sedentary. 





Descent of Genius.---It is remarkable how few of our eminent geniuses 
have had descendants, at least for any considerable space. Shakspeare’s 
family has been extinct more than a hundred and sixty years, the latest 
survivor being Lady Barnard, his grand-daughter. Milton’s became so, 
in the same degree, about the middle of the last century. Lord Bacon had 
no children. Rarrow, Selden, Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Butler, 
Swift, Pope, Thomson, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Goldsmith, Hume, Johu- 
son, Gibbons, none! Addison left only a daughter, who died unmarried. 
While the noble or wealthy often transmit their names through a long line 


| of successors, genius has frequently no other memorial than the vital pro- 


geny of the brain. 





A hunt for Happiness.---It is related of an Eastern Caliph, that being is 


sorely afflicted with ennvr, he was advised that an exchange of shirts wit 


a man who was perfectly happy, would cure him. A¢ter a long search he | 


discovered such a person, but was informed that the happy fellow ap xo 
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or a total fast will often be | 


In case of real indisposition, consult a com- | 
petent medical adviser without delay, and implicitly attend to his directions 
so far as you think he is fully acquainted with your constitution, and with # 


ours a day at least; and | 
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Biographical Sketch of Lord Timothy Dexter. 


? Timothy Dexter was born in Malden,near Boston, in the year 1743 
He was bred to the leather dressing, then, and_ since, a lucrative profes- 


all concentrated in the town of Charlestown. Sheep-skins, goat and deer- 
skins, were dressed so elastic and soft as to make a delicate wear. About 
the time of Dexter’s apprenticeship the secret of dressing skins after the 
§ fashion ofleather brought from the Levant, called morrocco leather, be- 


sia, came known to some of the craft in Charlestown, and for years they had 
| a monopoly of the business. A great demand for the article for ladies’ 


shoes gave the initiated constant employment. On pote | at the age 

of twenty-one, Dexter commenced business for himself,and by iudustry, 
ity and perseverance, soon became thrifty and above board; and al- 
4 though Charlestown was laid in ashes at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary struggle, he pursued in the neighborhood his calling to a profita- 
in a few years after the peace, could command several 
:| thousands of dollars in specie. He had married a widow whose former 
, husband had been in the occupation and had left his family in good cir- 
_ cumstances. She was industrious also, and saving, and made no incon- 
siderable profit on a small stock of goods she kept for sale in the huckster 





line, Thus they went on good, quiet, tidy, honest folks, blessed with chil- 











dren to labor ior, as well as for themselves. The times from the peace of 

















1783, until after the adoption of the federal conatitntion in 1789, were 
' dark and dificult, and many were sadly oppressed. The old continental 
| money was depreciated to almost nothing, and the securities issued by the 

state of Massachusetts, which had for a while a public confidence in 
that quarter alive, had now sunk to about two sbilli 
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; sion. The business for the commonwealth of Massachusetts, was nearly | 
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pound. The ag holders were greatly distressed; many of them, 

possessing nothing for seven years services, but this trash, were forced to 

— with it for any thing they could get. Two benevolent gentlemen in | 
oston, John Hancock, governor of the commonwealth at that time, who frets 

















had formerly been president of the continental congress; and Thomas Rus- 
sel, the most eminent merchant then in America, to keep up the public 
confidence, and to oblige a friend, would make purchases of these securi- 
ties, until the amount was considerable. This had the desired effect in 
some measure, and a few other purchasers were found, but hard money 
was so scarce that not much was done in this brokerage. Dexter finding |E=sh° 
his great neighbors, Hancock and Russel, doing something in stocks, took _ 
all his own cash, with what his wife had, and in imitation purchased like- Psa 
wise. He probably made better bargains than the magnates did. He |xee 
bought in smaller quantities, and had better opportunities to make his |i 

purchases than they had. He could live onhis industry, and ventured j3 
all on the chance of these securities ever being paid. When Hamilton’s 
funding system went into operation, he was at once a wealthy man, and 
leaving his mechanical business, speculated pretty largely in stocks, and to 
great advantage, for there were many who then seemed to feel and reason 
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i * as if the government of the United States was a house built on sands, and aoe 
i w=s| the acts of congress but of little more permanency than writing traced on [473 
Perei) the same material on the sea-shore, which the first storm would efface. reas 

yee Dexter soon aspired to join the upper classes of society, as many a for- |S>7e 

yE=y| tunate blockhead had done before him ; but he would not be hypocritical, R=, 

ere;| and he could not keep his mouth shut, and of course made no headway in |i=3% 

weae| his attempted progress to join the aristocrats of the day. Nothing could |e 

vezzi| be done with the upper classes in Boston, and he found it more dificult in [gage 

eee Salem, which led him to turn his attention to Newburyport, the third sea- [Se 

spe=%| port then in Massachusetts. It was a delightful place. anes 

ere, The landed property in Newburyport was, at the time of Dexter’s com- |g 

puees| ing there, lower than in other sea-ports in the East, in consequence of the |i 

=rm| failure of some distinguished merchants who had traded too largely on the |aEe 

yee return of peace. Their palaces—for they could not, in justice, be called |e 

« ae by a lesser name—were in market, and Dexter purchased two of them. panes 
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sold it at a fair profit. The other he fitted up for himself in his own style. 
It was a princely chateau, standing on the height of land about a quarter 


tity 


== S| of a mile from the river, commanding a most beautiful and extensive view oases 
) Seems of the sea, the Isle-of-shoals, and the far surrounding country. The (Ee 


grounds had been laid out in the most approved European manner by the 
intelligent artists from England and France. 

The house was capacious and well finished, and the out-houses tasteful 
and commodious. lovelier spot or a more airy mansion, Lucullus him- 
' self could not have wished ; and all his ponds would not have furnished a 
| — variety of excellent fish than the Newburyport market supplied. 

hen Dexter bought this seat every thing about it was in fine order ; but 
| it was not to the taste of the purchaser. He raised minarets on the roof 
of his mansion, surmounted by gilt balls in profusion ; and the whole build- 
ing was painted as finely as a fiddle. One who marked the alteration com- 
pared it to a person changing the robes of a peer and assuming the motly 
|. dress of a harlequin ; but this made the bumkins stare, and gave the owner 





One of them he occupied for a short time, and on the revival of business 
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§ the greatest pleasure. In all the agitations of a vitiated taste, Dexter went 
on with his supposed improvements. In the garden, which extended several 
; hundreds of feet on the noble high-way, passing in front of it, and was 
filled with fruit and flowers of indigenous growth, or those imported from 
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| rage for notoriety, created rows of columns, fifteen feet at least,high, 
| on which to place colossal images carved in wood. Directly in front of 
_ the door of the house, on a Roman arch of great beauty and taste, stood 
| general Washington in his military pa On his left hand was Jefferson ; 
on his right, Adams, uncovered, for he would suffer no one to be on the 
right of Washington with a hat on. On the columns in the garden there 
were figures of Indian chiefs, military generals, philosophers, politicians 
and statesmen, now and then a goddess of Fame, or Liberty, meretricious 
enough to be either. If he, in the plenitude of his generosity, raised a cel- 
umn to a garet man to—day, he reserved the liberty of changing his name 
to-morrow ; and often the painter’s brush made or unmade a fierce war- 
rior. General Morgan, yesterday, is Bonaparte to-day; and the great 
Corsican leader was often as much neglected in the garden of the capri- 
cious Dexter, as he afterwards was at St. Helena. But Dexter was more 
of a gentleman than Sir Hudson Lowe, and never passed Bonaparte—-even 
when he was not so great a favorite—without touching his hat. 

There were upwards of a of the figures, including four lions, two 
couchant, and two passant. hese were well carved, and attracted more 
attention from those who had any taste than all the exhibition except the 
the arch; on which stood the three presidents. The lions were open mouth- 
ed and fierce as if they had been rampart in heraldic glory, and reminded 
the gazer of the lion in the sounding verses of Sir Richard Blackmore : 

“The lordly lion looked so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow durst not follow him.” 

These images were all in good repair when Dexter died. The first that 

time or accident threw down, was the gigantic Cornplanter, the mighty 

nitor of a race of illustrious sachems. Whether this was ominous 
of the fate of the red men, or a mere accident, no oracle yet has told us ; 
but when the column was prostrate ir the dust, the Indian was placed as 
a scare crow to the chickens, but they soon became brave under the feet 
of “the fierce barbarian grinning o’er his prey,”’ The rest of the columns 
stood the sunshine and the storms until “the great September gales, 
which happened in 1815, when mest of them were thrown down in ‘that 
tornado. The three presidents rode out the storm. The executor on the 
estate sold the images at auction, The goddess of Fame sold for the 
most money~—she brought five dollars. The image of the great premier 
of England, William Pitt, whose sagacity and firmness guided Britain in 
safety through the most terrific convulsions of nations, when the great deep 
of the political world was broken up and a universal deluge threatened 
mankind, was sold for a dollar; and an ecclesiastic who had been named 
the ‘‘ Traveling preacher” brought only fifty cents. 
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He that buys a house ready wrought, has many a pin and nail for nought. 
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_ Europe, or acclimated from warmer climates, the tasteless owner, in his- 
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The Return of Captain Ross. 
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The news of the safe return of Captain Ross was received both 
in Great Britain and the United States with unfeigned sensations 
ofjoy. The hardy navigator, with his nephew,commander Ross, 
and the whole of his party except three, two of whom died on the 
passage out, and one at a later period, arrived at Hull on the 
morning of Friday, the 18th of October, 1833. 

It was in 1829 that Captain Ross fitted out his expedition to 
determine the practicability ofa new passage, which had been 
i confidently stated to exist, particularly by Prince Regent’s Inlet, 

but in consequence of the loss of the Tuient of his vessel, the 
Victory, he was obliged to refit at Wideford, in Greenland. The 
accounts of his departure from thence on the 27th of July, 1829, 
4| formed the last authentic intelligence received of the expedition. 
ea By the subsequent details it will be perceived that he was picked 
<j up by the Isabelle of Hull,—the very ship—by a singular coinci- 

a) dence, in which he made his first voyage to the Arctic regions. 

By Captain Ross’s account it appears, that the first season (that | 
of 1829,) was the mildest that had ever been recorded, andthe sea (22% 
was more clear of ice than had been experienced during any pre- 
ceding voyages. On the 13th of August, Captain Ross reached 

#| the spot where the stores of his majesty’s late ship, the Fury,were 
landed. 
: “Early in January, 1830,” says Captain Ross, we had the good 
fortune to establish a friendly intercourse with a most interesting 
consociation of natives, who, being insulated by nature, had nev- 
a er beforecommunicated with strangers; from them we gradually 
1 Obtained the important information that we had already seen the 
*| continent of America, that about forty miles to ‘the S. W. there 
% were two great seas, one to the west, which was divided from 
cq] that to the east by a narrow strait orneck of land. The verifica- 
=| tion of this intelligence either way, on which our future opera- 
=| tionsso materially depended, devolved on Commander Ross, who 
s25y| volunteered his service early in April, and, accompanied by one 
of the mates, and guided by two of the natives, proceeded to the 
spot, and found that the north land was connected to the south 
by two ridges of high land, fifteen miles in breadth, but, taking | 
a into account a chain of fresh water lakes, which occupied the val- 
leys between, the dry land which actually separates the two 
oceans is only five miles. This extraordinary isthmus was sub- 
sequently visited by myself, when Commander Ross proceeded 
‘sy minutely to survey the seacoast to the southward of the isthmus 
ome! leading to the westward, which he succeeded in tracing to the 
| ninety-ninth degree, or toone hundred and fifty miles of Cape 
| Turnagain of Franklin, to which point the land, after leading 
| him into the 70th degree of north latitude, tended directly; during 
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the same journey he also surveyed thirty miles of the adjacent 


coast, or that to the north of the isthmus, which, by also taking a | 


westerly direction, formed the termination of the western sea into 
agulf. The rest of this season was employed in tracing the sea- 
coast south of the isthmus leading to the eastward, which was 
done so as to leave no doubt that it joined, as the natives had pre- 
viously informed us, to Ockullee, and the land forming Repulse 


Bay. It was alsodetermined that thére was no passage to the 3 


westward for thirty miles to the northward of our position. 


“This summer, like that of 1818, was beautifully fine, but ex- 
tremely unfavorable for navigation, and our object being now to 
try a more northern latitude, we waited with anxiety for the dis- 
ruption of the ice, but in vain, and our utmost endeavors did not 
succeed in retracing our steps more than four miles, and it was 
not until the middle of November that we succeeded in cutting 
the vessel into a place of security, which we named “Sheriff’s 
Harbor.” I may here mention that we named the newly-discov- 
ered continent to the southward, “Boothia,” as also the isthmus, 


the peninsula to the north, and the eastern sea, after my worthy | 
friend, Felix Booth, Esq. the truly patriotic citizen of London, | 


who, in the most disinterested manner, enabled me to equip this 
expedition in a superior style. 

“The last winter was in temperature nearly equal to the mean 
of what had been experienced on the four preceding voyages,but 
the winters of 1830 and 1831 set in with a degree of violence hith- 
erto beyond record—the thermometer sunk to ninety-two degrees 
below the freezing point, and the average of the year was ten 
degrees below the preceding; but notwithstanding the severity of 
the summer, we travelled across the country to the west sea by a 
chain of lakes, thirty miles north of the isthmus, when Comman- 
der Ross succeeded in surveying fifty miles more of the coast lead- 
ing tothe northwest, and by tracing the shore to the northward 
of our position, it was also fully proved that there could be no 
passage below the seventy-first degree. 


“This autumn we succeeded in getting the vessel only fourteen 
miles to the northward, as we had not doubled the Eastern Cape, 
all hope of saving the ship was at an end, and put quite beyond 
possibility by another very severe winter; and having only pro- 
visions to last us to the Ist of June, 1833, disposition were accor- 


dingly made toleave the ship in present port, which (after her) | 


was named Victory Harbor. Provisions and fuel being carried 
forward in the spring, we left the ship on the 28th of May, 1832, 
for Fury Beach, being the only chance left of saving our lives;— 


owing tothe very rugged mature of the ice, we were obliged to | 


keep either upon or close to the land, making the circuit of every 


bay, thus increasing our distance of two hundred miles by nearly | 
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one half; and it was not until the first of July that we reached the 
beach completely exhausted by hunger and fatigue. 

“A hut was speedily constructed, and the boats, three of which 
had been washed off the beach, but providentially driven on shore 
again, were repaired during this month; and the unustial heavy 
appearance of the ice afforded us no cheering prospect until the 
istof August, when inthree boats we reached the ill-fated spot 
where the Fury was first driven on shore, and it was not until the 
| first of September we reached Leopold South Island, now estab- 
lished to be the N. E. point of America, in latitude 73, 56, and 
longitude 90 west. From the summit of the lofty mountain on the 
promontory we could see Prince Regent’s Inlet, Barrow’s Strait, 
and Lancaster Sound, which presented one impenetrable mass of 
ice, just as I had seen it in 1818. Here we remained in a state 
of anxiety and suspense which may be easier imagined than de- 
scribed. All our attempts to push through were in vain; at length 
being forced by want of provisions and the approach of a very se- | 
vere winter to return to Pay Beach, where alone there remained | 
wherewith to sustain life, there we arrived on the 7th of October, 
after a most fatiguing and laborious march, having been obliged 
to leave our boats at Batty Bay. Our habitation, which consist- 
ed of a frame ofspars, thirty-two by sixteen feet, covered with 
' canvass, was during the month of November enclosed, and the 
roof covered with snow, from four to seven feet thick, which be- 
ing saturated with water when the temperature was fifteen de- 
grees below zero, immediately took the consistency of ice, and 
thus we actually became the inhabitants ofan iceberg during one } 
: of the most severe winters hitherto recorded; our sufferings ag- |e | 
ety! gravated by want of bedding, clothing, and animal food, need not (ay 
bea, be dweltupon. Mr. C. Thomas, the carpenter was the only man 

| who perished at this beach, but three others, besides one who had \fa4e 

ae lost his foot, were reduced to the last stage of debility, and only (2a 

thirteen of our number were able to carry provisions in seven 
journies of sixty-two miles each to Batty Bay. 

“We left Fury Beach on the 8th of July, carrying with us three 
seay| sick men, who were unable to walk, and in six days we reached 
oPezaq, the boats, where the sick daily recovered. Although the spring 
=| was mild, it was notuntil the 15th of August that we had any [eee 
= cheering prospect. A gale from the westward having suddenly [=i . | 
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opened a lane of water along shore, in two days we reached our tam 
===, former position, and from the mountain we had the satisfaction 
: | of seeing clear water across Prince Regent’s Inlet, which we 
== crossed on the 17th, and took shelter from a storm twelve miles 
sx, to the eastward of Cape York. The next day,when the gale aba- 

4 * ted, we crossed Admiralty Inlet, and were detained six days on 
the coast bya strong N. E. wind. On the 25th we crossed Navy 

_ Inlet, and onthe following morning, to our inexpressible joy, we 
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| transmit by express to Captain Back, the gratifying intelligence 


| and uncertainties of all others, he had not despaired, and for the 
e=3' chance, desperate as it seemed to most, of rescuing whom, he 
s=4| willingly incurred the risk of much toil and suffering, and the im- 
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descried a ship in the offing, becalmed, which proved to be the | 
Isabelle of Hull , the same ship which I commanded in 1818, At 
noon we reached her, when her enterprising commander, who had 
in vain searched for us in Prince Regent’s Inlet, after giving us 
three cheers, received us with every demonstration of kindness and 
hospitality which humanity could dictate. I ought to mention al- 
so that Mr. Humphreys, by landing mie at Possession Bay, and 
subsequently on the west coast of Baffin’s Bay, afforded me an 
excellent opportunity of concluding my survey, and of verifying 
my former chart of that coast.” 

On the foregoing page, a sketch is given which may convey ' 
some idea of the situation of the navigators. The party were not 
more reduced by their sufferings than might have been expected. 
They have now recovered from the effects of those sufferings.— 
The circumstances that Captain Ross was rescued by the ship he 
commanded in 1818, is acurious and happy conclusion of the voy- 
age, the result of which has established, that there is no new 
(N. W.) passage south of seventy-four degrees. 

The true position of the magnetic pole has been discovered, and 
much valuable information obtained for the improvement of geo- 
graphical and philosophical knowledge. Captain Ress had a 
7 opportunity of verifying his former survey of the coast of 

affin’s Bay, which every master of a Greenland ship can testify 
to be most correct. 

On the whole, it may be truly said, that this "expedition has 
done more than any that preceded it; and let it be remembered 
that Captain Ross and his nephew were volunteers, serving with- 
out pay, for the attainment of a great national object, in prosecu- 
fg ace they have lost their all. = 

‘Hull, Captain Ross proceeded to London, and received |% 
the most gratifying testimonials of public approbation of his ser- 
vices. 

So incredulous had been the public of the impossibility of his 
having returned in safety, that when the news of it first reached 
London, it was taken as a hoax, and although a meeting of the 
subscribers to Captain Back’s expedition was convened in order 
to take measures immediately to recall that gallant and self-devo- 
ted individual, Mr. Perry, the Governor of Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny, in assentingto take the preliminary steps for expediting such 
recall, yet spoke of the return of Captain Ross as far from certain. 
Having appeared, however, in person, all doubts were at an end; 
and orders from the Hudson’s Bay Company, have been sent to 
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of the safe return of those, of whom, amidst the discouragements 


minent hazard of a lingering and protracted death. 
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Truly enviable, indeed, will be his feelings, when he hears of 
the safety of his friend, and fiads, moreover, that after justly en- | 
titling himself to the whole merit of such a sacrifice as his at- | 
tempt implies, he may be very honorably, and for the most suffi- 
cient reasons, exempted from the hardships and perils of farther | 
prosecuting it. 
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Be sure your Sin will find you out. yocees* 


Dr. Donne, afterward the celebrated Dean of St. Paul’s, when | 
he took possession of the first Parish to which he was inducted, | 
walked into the yard of the church where he was to officiate. It 
happened that as he sauntered along, the sexton was digging a 
grave, and the Doctor stood for a moment to observe his opera- 
tions. As the man was at work, he threw up a scull which in 
some way or other engaged the Doctor’s attention. While he 
examined it, he perceived a headless nail, which perforated the 
temple, and which convinced him that some dreadful deed must 
have been perpetrated. Taking up the scull; he demanded of 
the grave-digger to whom it belonged. The man instantly said, 
that he knew very well—that it had belonged to a man who was 
accustomed to excess in the use of liquor; and who, one night | 
having been guilty of his usual intemperance, had been found 
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dead in his bed in the morning. Dr. Donne then asked, “Had he 
a wife?” The answer was in the affirmative. “What character 
does she bear?” The sexton said, “A very good one, only she 
was reflected upon for marrying immediately after the death of 
| herhusband.” This was enough for the Doctor, who, upon the 
pretence of visiting all his parishioners, soon called upon the 
woman in question; and in the course of conversation he inquired 
| of what sickness her husband had died. She gave him precisely 
“| the same account as the sexton had given before her. But the 
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doctor produced the skull, and pointing to the place, said, “Wo- 
| man, do you know this nail?” The unhappy criminal was struck 
| with horrer at the demand and the sight, and instantly owned 
that she had been the perpetrator of the deed, which had hurried 
her husband, in a state of intoxication, into the eternal world. 
+ AN ———_ 

Milton on Early ‘Riser.--This famous poet rose at four in the morning 
during the summer months, and at fivein the winter. He studied in the 
forenoon, ex@®ised in the afternoon, and in the evening sang, accompa- 
nying himself on some instrument. He had a fine voice, played well on 
several instruments, and understood harmony; and judging from his Par- 
adise Lost, he must have been passionately fond of music andthe perfume 
, Of flowers. He usually retired at nine, and composed awhile in bed. 
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The Good Old Plough. 


‘Let them sing who may of the battle fray, 
And the deeds that have long since past; 

Let them chant in praise of the tar whose days 
Are spent on the ocean vast; 

I would render to these all the worship you please, 
I would honour them even now, 

But I’d give far more for my heart’s full store, 
To the cause of the Good Old Plough. 


Let them laud the notes that in music float 
Through their bright and their glittering halls; 

While the amorous twirl of the hair’s bright curl 
Round the shoulder of beauty falls; 

But dearer fo me is the song from the tree, 
And the rich and blossoming bough; 

O! these are the sweets which the rustic greets, 
As he follows the Good Old Plough. 


Then how jocund the es, | as it comes along 
From the ploughman’s lusty throat; 

Did the hunter his shout ever yet give out 
To the brown woods a merrier note? 

Though he follows no hound, yet his day is crowned 
With a triumph as good I trow, 

As though antlered head at his feet lay dead, 
Instead of the Good Old Plough. 


_ Full many there be that we daily see 


With a selfish and hollow pride, 
Who the Ploughman’s lot in his humble cot, 
With a scornful! look deride; 
Yet I'd rather take, aye, a hearty shake 
From his hand, than to wealth I’d bow, 
For the honest grasp of that hands rough clasp 
Has stood by the Good Old Plough. 


All honour be then to these grey old men, 
When at last they are bowed with toil; 

Their welfare then o’er, why they battle no more, 
For they’ve conqnered the stubborn soil. 

And the chaplet each wears are his silvery hairs, 
And ne’r shall the victor’s brow 

With a laurelled crown to the grave go down, 
Like these sons of the Good Old Plough. 
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Conducting Water.---Water will not flow so rapidly through a simple 
aperture, in a cistern, as it willif the hole is provided with a piece of pipe; 
the reason of this is, that when the hole is opened, a gyration takes place, 
which may be seen at the surface, and in passing through the opening, 
the particles cross and interfere with each other; but if the pipe is an. 
they arrange themselves and pass out without producing so much friction. 
If thie mouth of the tube be made bell-shaped, it increases the discharge 
materially: this is the principle of Ventori’s additional tube, and was ap- 
plied by some of the Croton water consumers till prohibited. The pipes | 
for conducting water should be made straight and smooth, as every irreg- 
ularity increases the friction, and none more so than angles which dimin- 
ish the discharge materially. 
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Modesty.---Modesty is a pleasing quality, end is generally attendant 
upon merit. It is engaging in the highest degree, and wins the hearts of 
all with whom we have become acquainted. None are more disgusting in 


company, than the impudent and presuming. 
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Parmentier. 
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\ ges N the year 17838, the alimentary 
<7 arts received important additions. 
<<}. Potatoes had been hitherto consid- 
ered dangegous as an article offood, 
and; according to the popular be- 
lief, would produce leprosy and oth- 
er dreadful diseases. Besides, they 
yg exhausted a good soil, and could not be produced in a 
ord one. hilst the northern nations cultivated them, 
rance rejected their use as pernicious. 

Parmentier resolved to combat this prejudice in spite 
of the obstacles which he knew would oppose him. He 
applied to Louis XVI. for permission to plant potatoes 
on a piece of sterile ground, of about fifty acres, at Sa- 
blons. It was believed to be difficult to cultivate them; 
Parmentier wished to prove the contrary. His potatoes 


sueceeded admirably. He had teen them to this 
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arid soil, in the hope of provin ond a doubt, that 
he was in the right, and he awaited the time of flower- 
ing with great impatience. ——- <= ie 
Surprised at his own success, Parmentier culied the “first flower, and 
hastened to Versailles, where he presented it tothe monareh. Louis XVI. 
, accepted the offering with a gracious smile, and placed it imhis button-hole, 
regardless of the siiers of his courtiers. 
armentier’s efforts were crowned with success from that time, and 
| the potato took the name of PARMENTIER. 
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| “The potato,”’ says Sir Joseph Banks, which is now in common use, 

was brought.to England by the colonists, sent by Sir Walter Raleigh, with 

Queen Elizabeth’s permission, to discover and cultivate, in America, new 

countries not in the possession of Christians. It is probable that those 3 

vessels of Sir Walter’s, which set sail in 1584, brought the potato to Eng- 

land on their return in 1586.” 

‘eee, Once introduced into France, it was cultivated in gardens as a curiosity; 

cee, but prejudice was, for a long time, stronger than reason. At the present == 
day, the potato, at first called the parMENntIER in France, is in constant |Kee* 

use among the poor as well as the rich. 
To Parmentier is also owing the propagation of maize and of chesnuts 
# in France. 
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An Exciting Scene. 





} An Authentic Narrative.---By an Eye Witness, 


Bk oh 
abate | 


On Tuesday, February 22d, 1831, a violent detonation was suddenly 
heard in the coal mine of Bois-Monzil. The waters from the old works 
rushed impetuously along the new galleries. ‘The waters, the waters!” 
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ze such was the cry that resounded from the affrighted workmen through- | 

*>3| out the mine. Only tenminers were able to reach the entrance. One of 

£3) them brought off in his arms, a boy eleven years old, whom he thus saved | 
sseen&| from certain death; another, impelled by the air and the water to a con- 
ee siderable distance, could scarcely credit his escape from such imminent 
sees] danger; a third, rushed forward with his sack full of coals on his shoulders, | 
o*e—>| which, in his fright, he had never thought of throwing down. ! 
aera The disastrous news, that sixteen workmen had perished in the mine of | 
-Szcq| M. Robinot, was soon circulated in the town of St. Etienne. 
one The engineers of the mines, however, and some of their pupils, who, on 
325%) the first alarm, had hastened to the spot, still remained there, continuing | 
evserg| their indefatigable endeavors to discover the miners who were missing.— | 
ont ae Nothing that mechanical science, manual labor, and perseverance, prompt- 
2igeeei| ed by humanity, could perform, was left undone. 
ose ~=—s- Thirty hours had already elapsed since the fatal accident, when two |< 
s=tg| workmen announced the discovery of a jacket and some provisions belong- 
one ing te the miners. The engineers immediately essayed to penetrate into the 
ceme=g| galleries where these objects had been found, which they accomplished | 
of! with much difficulty, by crawling on their hands and feet. In vain they - 
ees repeatedly called aloud; no voice save the echo of their own, answered | “ace 
eee from those narrow and gloomy vaults. It then occurred to them to strike 3% = 
eees¢| with their pick-axes against the roof of the mine. Still the same uncheer- i 
oun ing silence! Listen! yes! the sounds are answered by similar blows!— oe 
cPszzg, Every heart beats, every pulse quickens, every breath is contracted; yet, |* 

#4 perhaps, it is but an illusion of their wishes—or, perhaps, some deceitful |g33¢e 
ceaeey echo. They again strike the vaulted roof. There is nolonger any doubt. |Z= 
erse=% The same number of strokes is returned. No words - paint the varied 
eras! feelings that pervaded every heart! It was, to use the expressions of a B&aieo 

‘feaxg, Person present, a veritable delirium of joy, of fear, and of hope. eae 
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Without losing an instant, the engineers ordered a hole to be bored in 
the direction of the galleries where the miners were presumed to be; at the 
same time, they directed, on another point, the formation of an inclined 
: well, for the purpose of communicating with them. 

Two of the engineer’s pupils were now dispatched to the mayor of St. 
Etienne, to procure a couple of fire-pumps, which they conducted back to 
the mine, accompanied by fire-men. Inthe ardor of youthful humanity, 
these young men imagined that the deliverance of the miners was but the 
affair of a few hours; and, wishing to prepare an “‘agreeable surprise” for 
the friends of the supposed victims, they gave strict injunctions at the 
mayoralty to keep the object of their expedition a profound secret. 

Notwithstanding the untiring efforts made to place these pumps in the 
mine, it was found impossible. Either they were upon a plane too much 
inclined to admit of their playing with facility, or the water was too muddy 
to be received up the pipes; they were therefore abandoned. 

In the midst of their corporeal and mental labors, their attention was 
suddenly excited from sacle painful source. The wives of the hapless 
===%' miners had heard that all hope was not extinct. They hastened to the 
s| spot; with heart-rending cries, and through tears, alternately of despair 
aud hope, they exclaimed, ‘‘Are they auu there?” “Where is the father of 
my children?” Is nz amongst them, or has he been swallowed up by the 
waters?” ; 

At the bottom of the mine, close to the water-reservoir, a consultation 
was held on the planto be pursued. Engineers, pupils, workmen, all 
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= 
#=5;| agreed that the only prospect of success consisted in exhausting the water, 
@er:| which was already sensibly diminished, by the sole working of the steam- 
~>| pump; the other pumps produced little or no effect, notwithstanding the (2& 
555) Vigorous efforts employed to render them serviceable. Somebody then [gem 


* 
* 
“ 


proposed remedying the failure of these pumps by une chaine a bras, viz: 
by forming a line, and passing buckets from one to the other; this method 
was adopted, and several of the pupils proceeded with all speed to St. 
Etienne. It was midnight... The generale was beat in two quarters of the 
town only. The Hotel de Ville was assigned as the place of rendezvous. 
“—-*| On the first alarm, a great number of persons hurried to the-tewn-hall, im- 

&| agining a fire had ‘4 out, but on ascertaining the real cause, several of 
them returned home apparently unmoved. Yet these very same persons, 
whose supposed apathy had excited both surprise and indignation, quick- | 
ly re-appeared on the scene, dressed in the Uniform of the National Guard. 
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So powerful is the magic influence of organized masses, marching under 
¢| the orders of a chief, and stimulated by !’esprit de corps. 

It was truly admirable tosee with what address and rapidity the three 
or four hundred men;swho had hastened to Bois-Monzil, passed and re- 
passed the buckets, by forming a chain to the bottom of the mine. But 
their generous efforts became too fatiguing to last long. Imagine a sub- 
}| terranean badly lighted, where they were obliged to maintain themselves 
| in a rapid descent, in a stooping posture, to avoid striking their heads 
:| against the roof of the vault, and most of the time up to the middle in the 
water, which was dripping from every side; some idea may then be form- 
ed of their painful situation. They were relieved from this laborious duty 
by the Garde Nationale of St. Etienne, whose zeal and enthusiasm ex- 
ceeded all praise. Buta more precious reinforcement was at hand; the 
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workmen from the adjacent mines now arrived in great numbers. From 
their skill and experience every thing might be expected; if they failed % 
there was soterthet hope. : 

The chain abras was again renewed by companies of the National Guard, 
relieved every two hours, who, at respective distances, held the lights;and 
under whose orders they acted. It was a cheering spectacle to behold 
citizens of all ranks engaged in one of the noblest offices of humanity, un- 
der the direction of the poor colliers. 
bere! The immense advantages of the organization of the National Guard, were 
| hever more strikingly exemplified than on this occasion. Without them, | 
there would have been no means or possibility of uniting an entire popu- jf 
lation; of leading the people from a distance of more than three miles, night |§ 
and day, so as to insure a regular and continued service; all would have eu 
been trouble and confusion. ith them, ow the contrary, every thing was |Sc¢¥#% 
ready, and in motion, at the votce of a single chief; and the whole was jj 
eondueted with such precision and regularity as had never, on similar oc- 
casions, been witnessed before. 

The road from St. Etienne to Bois-Monzil, exhibited a seene of the most 
animated kind. In the midst of the motley amd movmg multitude, the |% 
National Guards were seen hurrying to and fro; chasseurs, grenadiers, cay- 
alry, and artillerymen, all clothed in their rich new costume, as on a field- 
day. Some of the crowd were singing la Parisienne, others were lament- |; 
ing, praying, hoping, despairing, and, by “‘fits and starts;”’ abandoning 
themselves to these opposite extravagances of sentiment so peculiarly char- 
acteristic of a French population. When night drew her sable curtains 
around, the picturesque of the scene was still more heightened. Fresh 
bands of miners, conducted by their respective chiefs, coming in from eve- 
ry side; their sooty visages lighted up by glaring torches; National Guards |; 
arriving from different parts of the country, tojoin their comrades of St. 
Etienne; farmers and peasants, on horseback and afoot hastening to offer 
their humane aid; sentinels posted—muskets_piled—watch-fires blazing, 
and, in short, the tout ensemble rendered the approaches of Bois-Monzil, 
like a bivouac on the eve of anexpected battle; happily, however, the.ob- 
ject of these brave men was to preserve life, and not to destroy it. It 
is but just to render homage here to the worthy cure of St. Villars, who, 
in his simple, clerical dress, mingled every where with the anxious throng, 
exhorting and encouraging them in their “good work;”’ beth by precept 
and example. 

On Saturday the chain a bras was discontinwed, as the engineers had 
now resceewn & pumps effectually to work. Suddenly a ery of joy was 
echoed from mouth tomouth: ‘They are saved! they are saved! six of 
them are freed from their subterraneous prison!’ shouted a person at the . 
| entrance of the mine. The rumor was instantly repeated along the crowd, 

_ and a horseman set offatfull speed for St. Etienne, with the gratifying 
| news; another followed and confirmed the report of his predecessor. The 
whole town was m motion, and all classes seemed to partake of the gen- 
| eral joy, with a feeling as if each had been imdividually interested. In the 
| exhuberance of their delight they weve already deliberating om the subject 

of a fete, to celebrate the happy event, when a third horseman arrived.— 
ce The multitude thronged around him expecting a more ample confirmation 
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| of the welcome tidings. But their joy was soon turned to sorrow, when 
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they were informed that nothing had yet been discovered, save thedead jBemg 
bodies of two unfortunate men, who, together, had left eleven children to | 
lament their untimely fate! 
On Sunday, the workmen continued their labor with equal zeal and un- | 
certainty as before. A sort of inquietude and hopeléssness, hewever, oc- | 
casionally pervaded their minds, which may easily be accounted for, from 
the hitherto fruitless result of their fatiguing researches. Discussions now |i 
took place on what was to be done; differences of opinion arose on the va- | 
rious plans proposed, and in the meantime, the sound of the hapless victims 
from the recesses of the rocky cavern continued to be distinctly audible. j% 
Every moment the embarrassment and difficulties of the workmen increas- 
ed. The flinty rock seemed to grow more impenetrable; their tools either [ia 
broke, or became so fixed in the stone, that it was frequently impossible ‘ 
to regain'them. The water filtered from all parts, through the narrow |i# 
gallery they were perforating, and they even began to apprehend another [es 
irruption. t 
Such was the state of things on Monday morning, when, at four o’clock, 
an astounding noise was heard, which re-echoed throughout tho whele ex- 
tent of the mine. A general panic seized on every one; it was thought that 
the waters had forced a new issue. A rapid and confused flight took place; 
bat luckily, their fears were soon allayed, on perceiving that it was only 
an inimense mass of rock detached from the mine, which had fallen inte a 
draining-well. This false alarm, however, operated in a discouraging man- 
ner, on the minds of the workmen; and it required some management to 
bring them back to their respective stations, and to revive that ardor and 
constancy which they had hitherte so admirably displayed. 
They had scarcely renewed. their endeavors to bere aie the rock, 
when suddenly one of them felt the instrument drawn from his hands, by 
the poor imprisoned miners. It was indeed to them an instrument of de- ji 
liverance from their cruel situation. Singular to relate, their first request 
was neither for food nor deink, but for light, as if they were more eager to 
make use of their eyes, than to satisfy the pressing wants of appetite! It 
was now ascertained that eight of the sufferers still survived; and this time 
an authentic account of the happy discovery was dispatched to St. Etienne, |f& 
where it excited the most enthusiastic demonstrations of ve and = 
gladness. But there is no pleasure unmixed with alloy; no general happi- 
ness unaccompanied by particular exceptions. Amongst the workmen, 
was the father of one of the men who had disappeared in the mine. His 
a feelings seemed to have endowed him with superhuman strength. 
ight and day he never quitted his work but for a few minutes, to return 
to it with redoubled ardor; one sole, absorbing thought, occupied his whole | 
soul; the idea that his son, his only son, was with those who were heard ji 
within. In vain he was solicited to retire; in vain they strove to free him 
si2e<:, from labors too fatiguing for his age. ‘‘My son is amongstthem,” said he, 
one 
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“I hear him; nothing shall prevent my hastening his release;” and, from ; 

time to time, he called on his son, in accents that tore the hearts of the 
byestanders. It was from his hand that the instrument had been drawn.— 
| His first question was, ‘“‘my child?” Like Apelles, let me throw a veil 
g over a father’s grief. His Antoine was no more; he had been drowned. | 
|  Forfour days several medical men were constantly on the spot, to | 
| contribute all the succors that humanity, skill, and science could afford. It 
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Was they who introduced through the hole, broth and soup, by means of 
long tin tubes, which had been carefully prepared beforehand. The poor 
captives distributed it with the most scrupulous attention, first to the oldest 
and weakest of their companions; for, notwithstanding their dreadful situa- 
tion, the spirit of concord and charity had never ceased for a single mo- 
ment, to preside amongst them. The man who was — by the oth- |; 
ers to communicate with, and answer the questions of their deliverers, dis- |; 
played in all his replies, a gayety quite in keeping with the French char- 
acter! On beirg asked what day he thought it was, and on being inform- 
ed that it was Monday instead of Sunday, as he had supposed, “‘Ah!’’ said 
he, “I ought to have known that; as we yesterday indulged ourselves free- 
ly in drinking water.” Strange thata man should have the heart to joke, 
who had been thus “‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,”’ during five days, destitute 
of food, deprived of air, agitated by suspense, and in jeopardy of perishing 
by the most horrible of all deaths! 

There still remained full sixteen feet of eolid rock between the two anx- 
ious parties; but the workmen's labors were now, if possible redoubled by 
the certainty of complete success. At intervals, light nourishment in reg- 
ulated quantities, continued to be passed to the miners; this, however, they > 
soon rejected, expressing but one desire, that their friends would make 
haste. Their strength began to fail them; their respiration became, more 
and more difficult; their utterance grew feebler and fainter; and towards | 
six o’clock in the evening, the last words that could be distinguished were: 

‘‘ Brothers, make haste!’ 

The general anxiety was now wound up to the highest pitch; it was, per- 
haps, the most trying crisis yet experienced since the commencement of 
these benevolent labors: at length, the moment of deliverance was, all at 
once, annotinced, and at ten o’clock it was accomplished. One by one, 
they appeared like spectres, gliding along the gallery, which had just been 
completed; their weak and agitated forms supported by the engineers, on 
whom they cast their feeble eyes, filled with astonishment, yet beaming 
with gratitude. Accompanied by the doctors, they all, with one single ex- 
ception, ascended to the entrance of the mine without aid; such was their ea- 
gerness again toinhale the pure air of liberty. From the mouth of the 
mine to the temporary residence allotted them, the whole way was illum- 
inated. The engineers, pupils, and the workmen, with the National Guard 
under arms, were drawmup in two lines to form a passage; and thus, in 
the midst of a religious silence, did these poor fellows traverse an attentive 
and sympathizing crowd, who, as they passed along, inclined their heads, |<= 
as a sort of respect and honor to their sufferings. 

Such are the affecting particulars of an event, during the whole of which, 
every kind of business was suspended at St. Etienne; an event which ex- 
hibited the entire population ofa large town, forming, as it were, but one 
heart; in entertaining butone thought, imbued with one feeling for the God 
like purpose of saving the lives of eight obscure individuals. Christians, 
men of all countries, whenever and wherever suffering humanity claims 
your aid—Go ye and do likewise! 


He that knows useful things, and not he that knows many things is wise. 
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The World of London. 


To ascertain the actual state of the city, and the consequent 
vigilance imposed upon the police, the Commissioner made ar- 
rangements to take an account of the number of persons who en- 
tered the city on the 8th of May, on foot, and in omnibuses, be- 
tween the hours of cight in the morning and five in the afternoon. 
The return gives a total of 315,099, exclusive of the persons actu- 
ally in the city before eight, and who may be fairly estimated at 
150,069, and also exclusive of persons who came into the city in 
private or other conveyances. It may, therefore, be inferred that 
not fewer than half a million of persons are daily under the pro- 
tection of the city police. 
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Drunkenness.---Drunkenness is severely punished in Sweden. Who- 
ever is found drunk for the first time, has to pay a fine of two dollars; the 
second time, six dollars; the third time, nine dollars; besides losing his 
right to vote, and on the Sunday following, he is. fastened to a post near 








the church door, and for the fifth offence he is confined in the penitentiary, 


six months; for the sixth, twelve months. The punishment is still more 
severe on those who are found drunk at fairs and public places. There 
are no excuses for drunkenness, and n6 ardent spirits are permitted to be 
given to soldiers, students, servants, &c. The informer is entitled to half 
the fine. The laws on this subject are read once every year from the pul- 
ni —[ German paper. 
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Joseph’s Well. 


The most remarkable well ever made by man, 
is Joseph’s Well, at Cairo. Its magnitude and the 
skill displayed in its construction, which is perfect- 
ly unique, have never been surpassed. All travel- 
ers have spoken of it with admiration. 

This stupendous Wellis an oblong square, twen- 
ty-four feet by eighteen; being sufficiently capa- 
cious to admit within its mouth a moderate sized 
house. It is excavated (of these dimensions, ) 
through solid rock to the depth of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet, where it is enlarged into a ca- 
pacious chamber, in the bottom of which is form- 
ed a basin or reservoir, to receive the water rais- 
ed f:om below, (for thischamber is not the bottom 
of the Well.) On one side of the reservoir anoth- 
er shaft, is continued, one hundred and thirty 
feet lower, where it emerges through the rock 
into a bed of gravel, in which the water is found. 
The whole depth, being two hundred and ninety- 
seven feet. e lower shaft is not in the same 
veriical line with the upper one, nor is it so large, 
being fifteen feet by nine. As the water is first 
raised into the basin, by means of machinery, pro- 
pelled by horses or oxen within the*chamber, it 
may be asked how are these animals conveyed to 
that depth in this tremendous pit, and by what 
means do they ascend? It is the solution of this 

roblem that renders Joseph’s Well so peculiarly 
Interesting, and which indicates an advanced state 
of the arts, at the period of its construction. 

A spiral pacer g -way isu’ through the rock, 
from the surface of the ground to the chamber, 
independent of the Well, round whichit winds with 
so gentle a descent, that persons sometimes ride 
up or down upon asses or mules. Itis six feet 
four inches wide, and seyen feet two inches high. 
Between it and the interior of the well, a wall of 
rock is left, to prevent persons falling into, or even 
looking down it, (which in some cases would be 
equaliy fatal, except through certain openings or 
windows, by means of which, it is faintly lighted 
from the interior of the Well: by this passage the 
animals descend, which drive the machinery that 
raises the water from the lower shaft into the res- 
ervoir or basin, from which it is again elevated by 
similar machinery, and other oxen on the surface 
of the ground. Sze ricure. In the lower shaft, 
a path is also cut down to the water, but as no 
partition is left between it and the well, it is ex- 
tremely perilous for strangers to descend. ; 

The square openings represented on each side 
of the upper shaft, are sections of the spiral pas- 
sage, and the zig zag lines indicate its direction.— | 
The wheels at the top carry endless ropes, the } 
lower parts of which reach down to the water; to 2 
these, earthenware vases are secured by ligatures, 
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=| when the machinery is moved, these vessels ascend full of water on one |; 
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see A, A, at equal distances through the whole of their length, so that 








side of the wheels, discharge it into troughs as they pass over them and | 
descend in an inverted posidion on the other. - For a turther des¢ription of |; 
this aparatus, see the chapter on the “chain of pots.” 

This celebrated production of former times, it will be perceived, resem- 
bles an enormous hollow screw, the centre of which forms the Well, and 
the threads, a winding stair-case round it. To erect of granite a flight of 
“geometrical” or ‘‘well stairs,” two or three hundred feet high, on the sur- 
face of the ground, would require extraordinary skill; although in the exe- 
cution, every aid from rules, measures, and the light of day, would guide 
the workmen at every step; but to begin such a work at the top, and con- 
struct it downwards i excavation alone, in the dark bowels of €he earth, 
is a more arduous undertaking, especially as deviations from the correc: 
lines could not be remedied; yet in Joseph’s Well, the pariidon of rock | 
between the pit and the passage-way, and the uniform inclination of the 
laster, seem to have been ascertained with equal precision, as if the whole 
had been constructed of cut stone onthe surface. Was the pit, or the 
passage, formed first; or were they simultaneously carried on, and the ex- | 
cavated masses from both borne up the latter? The extreme thinness of 
the parti.ion wall, excited the astonishment of M. Jomard, whose account 
of the Well is inserted in the second volume of Memoirs in Napoleon’s 
great Work on Egypt, part 2nd, p. 691. It is, according to him, but six- 
teen centimetres thick, [about six inches!] He justly remarks that i: must 
have required singular care to leave and preserve so smalla poriion while 
excavating the rock from bo-h sides of it. It would seem no stronger in 
proportion, than sheets of pasteboard placed on edge, to support one end 
of the stairs of a modern built house, for it should be borne in mind, tha. 
the massive roof of the spiral passage next to the Well, has novhing bu: 
this film of rock to support it, or to prevent such poriions from falling, as 
are loosened by fissures, or such, as from changes in the direciion of the 
strata, are not firmly united to the general mass. But this is not all: thin 
and insufficient as it may seem, the bold designer has pierced it through | 
its whole extent with semi-circular openings, to admit light from the Well oes 
those on one side are shown in the figure. = 

Opinions respecting the date of this well are exceedingly various. Po- i 
cocke thought it was built by a vizier named Joseph, eight ‘hundred years Samy 
‘ago; other authorities more generally, attribute it to Saladin, the intrepid [i= 
defender of his country against the hordes of European savages, who, un- 
der the name of crusaders, spread rapine and carnage through his land — 
His name was Yussef, (Joseph,). By the common people ot Egypt, it has {i 
long been ascribed to the patriarch of that name, and their tradidons are $2 
well-founded. Van Sleb, who visited Egypt several times in the 1/ch cen.ury, |i 
says, some of the people in his time, thought it was digged by spiriis, and 
he adds, ‘‘I am almost inclined to believe it, for I canno« conceive how man 
can compass so wonderful a work.” This mode of accounting for ancient 
works is common among ignorant people, and may be considered as proof 
of their great antiquiicy. Dr. Robertson, in speaking of ancient monumen s 
in India, remarks that they are of such high antiquity, that as the natives 
cannot, either from history or tradition, give any information concerning 
be time in which they were executed, they universally ascribe the forma- 
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tion of them to superior beings. Some writers believe this well to have |} 
been the work ofa more scientific people than any of the comparatively ‘Zoe 
modern possessors of Egypt—in other words, they think it the production 
of the same people that built the pyramids and the unrivaled monuments 
of Thebes, Dendarah and Ebsamboul. Lasily, Cairo is supposed by others, 
b= to occupy the site of Egyptian Babylon, and this well is considered by them, ¥= 
ee, one of the remains of that ancient city. Amidst this variety of opinions ‘<> 
Sy respecting its origin, it is certain, that it is every way worthy of the ancient | 
#es: mechanics of Egypt; and in its magnitude exhibits one of the prominent | 

<= features which characterize all their known productions. 

rz} Why was this celebrated well made oblong? Its designer had certain- 
etts-| ly his reasons for it. May not this form have been intended to enlighten 
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cse=s| more perfectly the interior, by sooner receiving and retaining longer the ae 

obese) rays of the sun? To what point of the compass its longest sides coincide, Seagste 

ems has not, that we are aware of, been recorded. Should they prove to be in eaeete 

3 | the direction of the rising and setting sun, the reason suggested may pos- eraeae 
| sibly be the true one. 






























In Oyilvy’s Africa, it is remarked that at the last city to the south of | 
Egypt, ‘‘is a deep well, into whose bosom the sun shines at noon, while he 
passed to and again through the northern signs.” ‘This is the same well 
that Strabo mentions at Syenz, which marked the summer solstice—the 
day was known, when the style of the sun dial cast no shade at noon, and 
the vertical sun darted his rays to the bottom of the well. It was at Syene, 
that Eratosthenes, 220 B. C. made the first attempt to measure the cir- 
cumference of the earth—and to the same city, the poet Juvenal was ban- 
cay) ished. 
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The Nun’s Doom. 
BY H. SYMMES. 
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Near the town of Aspeitia, in the romantic land of Spain,stands a large, 
square, dark-looking house with nothing to relieve the barrenness of the 
high walls, but a few holes with gratings, and which bear the appearance | 
rather of loopholes than of windows. It is searce strong enough to be a | 
prison ; nor i it resemble a convent, from the absence of a steeple. The 
superstructure, which is in reality, however, a nunnery, crowns an emi- [% 
4a-s| nence at the entrance of the town. There is something so gloomy about § 

eT the tower—something so full of vague and awful mystery that I shuddered 
osgeee' involuntarily when I beheld it: cm some time afterward I came to 
| learn of the deeds which those gloomy walls had witnessed I was almost 
| tempted to believe in supernatural influences, so vague and chill had been & 

the emotion of horror which I felt on beholding that antique building for 
the first time. 

The story was related to me by an old lady, who, in her youth, had been 
an inmate of this convent fur many years. Never shall 1 forget the tone 
and gesture with which she spoke as follows :-— 
or “There was a lady in our convent, who, during the two years that had 
me’ elapsed since her arrival, had scarcely exchanged a word with any of the 
e=s¢| other nuns. She remained constantly secluded in her cell, excepting when 
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eq) Summoned by the tolling of the bell to jcin in the devotions of the commu- 
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nity ia the choir. She was shunned and avoided by most of the nuns, who 
generally supposed that some terrible crime oppressed her conscience ; for 
a calm and gloomy despair sat upon her pale brow, and gave a wild yet | 
melancholy expreszion to her beau:iful and dignified features. Her figure | 
was lofty and noble, but emaciated with suffering. Her prayers and reli- 
gious duties were repeated and performed with usual fervor. 

“Often had I remarked, with feelings of commisseration, her wasted 
ferm thrown inte an attitude of humble and earnest supplication ; her pale | 
though beautiful features formed into an expression of the most poignant | 
grief; her eyes raised to Heaven, and dimmed by burning tears. Thus | 
she would long remain, with her arms crossed upon her breast, and mo- © 
tionless as a statue, with the exception of a convulsive quivering of her lips. | 
Suddenly she would throw herself upon the ground in a paroxysm of des- 

air, and sob aloud, pronouncing some inarticulate words, as if complain- 
ing of her total incapacity to quell the fearful tempest raised within her 
breast by the conflict of opposed and unconquerable feelings. Again would 
she strive to raise her heart te God; but in*vain. She found no relief in 
prayer; and, in her utter hopelessness, finding that even ‘Religion’ could 
not mitigate her torments, she would fall exhausted, and lie extended on 
the ground, deep sighs rending her bosom, and inveking death to put an end 
to her miserable and wretched existence. 

“««Compassionating her sufferings, I essayed to effer her some consolation. 
She was moved by the sincere expression of my pity, and perceived that I 
also was unfortunate. The similarity of our feelings and misfortunes in- 
stinctively drew us teward each other, and I soon gained her friendship, 
and learnt the cause of her grief. 

“‘Her name was Amelia; she was the daughter of the Count of B——. 
Her crime had been the ferming of a strong attachment toward a young 
officer in the army—a man of strict honor and principle, but whose family 
and prospects were unfortunately beneath the notice of the proud Count of 
, who would have thought himself disgraced by such an alliance — 
He forbid his daughter to speak to her lover, or even to think of him; she 
entreated ; he sternly repeated his commands and left her ; he was disobey- 
ed; the enraged Count brought her to the convent, and forced her to take 
the veil, threa‘ening, if she refused, to cause the officer to be assassinated. 
This had determined her, and she saved her lover’s life at the sacrifice of her | 
liberty and her happiness. For two long years she had struggled ineffectu- 
ally te Forcxt, and to effer to the God, to whom shehad consecrated her 
existence, a heart pure and free from all worldly affections and regret. But, 
alas! never could she succeed in erasing from her heart the fond memory #2 
of her lover; which, notwithstanding all her efforts to the contrary, contin- # 
ued to hold entire possession ofhersoul. His image haunted and pursued | 
her every where. It was in vain for her to seek consolation in prayer ; her 
thoughts would still wander away from her God, and dwell upon her lover. 
And this constant conflict between love and religion—the fond recollections 
of the past lost to her forever, and the torments to which she imagined her- 
self to be doomed for the future—was.the canker which wore and wasted 
her form, and wi hered ker streng.b, whilst the burning fever within her 
breast raged on unaba‘ed. 

“Months flew, and time but increased her suffering: all hope had long 
deserted her. One day, she had remained alone in the choir, after the ter- 
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and relief. Her meditation was interrupted by her hearing her name pro- 
nounced distinctly, though ina whisper. She listened, and heard it again ; 
she started, rose, loéked down into the church, and remained thrilled with 
emotion ; supported bya pillar, to which she clung, for she recognized, by | 
the last gleam of twilight—Yes—she could not be mistaken—she recognized |; 
her lover. Fearful of detection, he thiew a letter into the choir, over the 
lattice-work, and disappeared. She was weak enough to read it. It said, 
that by her father’s influence, he had been sent on board of a vessel, which | 
, took him to the Havanna, where he was appointed to a regiment. He had 

titioned in vain for leave to return to Spain, and even for his discharge 
rom the service. Both had been refused. Unable to live without her, he 
: had, at last, sacrificed everything, even his honor, to see her again. He 
' had deserted, to find her on his arrival in Spain buried in a convent. He 
told her that it was impossible that God would accept of vows which force 
and fear alone had extorted from her—they could not be considered as 
binding. He conjured her, if she still loved him, to fly with him to a for- 
eign land ; to repay the sacrifice he had made for her with a similar sacri- 
fice ; and, then, they wonld pass the rest of their days in retirement, in peace, 
and happiness. 


‘‘He promised happiness, when nothing could exceed the wretchedness 
of her existence—when she felt that even death itself would be unable to 
erase him from her heart. Was it possible that she could refuse ? 


“I assisted them in thier flight, which was effected with the greater fa- 
cility, as not the slightest suspicion was entertained of such an attempt be- 
ing in contemplation. The anxiety of avoiding pursuit made them take to 
the mountains. Being unprovided with a guide, they lost their way, and 
wandered until the horse that bore them, fell exhausted. They proceed- 
ed on foot, and having at last met with a shepherd, they persuaded him 
to guide them. They pursued their weary journey, and after walking all 
day and night, their eyes were gladdened by the sight of the French fron- 
tier. A few moments more, and they would be safe! At this moment, 
they perceived with horrora detachment of troops, that had been despatch- 
ed in their pursuit, upon the discovery of Amelia’s escape being made 
known in the convent. They still strove to go on, straining every nerve; 
but their wearied limbs tottered beneath them. The troops came up, over- 
look, and surrounded them. Amelia’s lover, driven to madness by this 
disappointment, began to use his weapons furiously in her defence, but a 
bullet laid him dead at her feet. She then lost all recollection. Upon re- 
covering her senses, Amelia found herselfagain in the convent. Before 
she could collect her thoughts, and awaken from the confusion of what she 
imagined but a horrid ont indistinet dream, she was summoned before the 
tribunal, assembled in conformity with the rules of the Order, to try 

-and condemn her on a charge of sacrilegiously breaking her vows and pro- 
fanating the sanctity of the convent.” 

Fatigued by the exertion she had undergone, my narrator fell back 
upon her chair, andit was ina voicé almost indistinct from its weakness, 

at she added, 

“You evess her doom?” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “the poor girl was confined to a comfortless 
cell?” 
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| that in proportion as people stay at home, and do not set their | 


:| be mixed up with them, the greatest of all is, in ninety-nine in- 

| stances out of a hundred, no better or grander than a non-per- 
formance ofthe common duties of health. Many a fine lady 
_ takes a surfeit for a tender distress; and many areal sufferer who |, 
_is haunted by a regret, or takes himself for the most ill-used of ‘ 
_ bilious old gentlemen, might trace the loftiest of his woes to no 
| better origin than a series of ham-pies, or a want of proper use of 
| his boots and umbrella. 
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A ghastly smile came over the features of the old lady; a smile in = 
which there was something horrible and painful to see. She again sat jie 
erect in her chair, placed her head on my shoulder, and approaching her 
face to my ear, she said, in a low, hissing whisper, which thrilled me to 
the heart, and made me shudder, “‘she was built up in the cavity of a wall, 











and left THERE—to die.” ra 
Air and Exercise, eevete 

There is a fact well known to Physicians, which settles at once [Rae 

the Importance of fresh air to beauty, as well as health. It is, |G2e* 
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lungs playing as they ought, the blood becomes dark, and lags 
in its current; whereas the habit of inhaling the air out of doors 
reddens it like a ruby, and makes it clear and brisk. Now the 
darker the blood, the more melancholy the sensations, and the 
worse the complexion. 

It is common with persons who inherit a good stock of health 
from their ancestors, to argue that they take no particular pains 
to preserve it,and yet are well. This may be true; andit is also 
true, that there is a pains-taking to that effect, which is superflu- 
ous and morbid, and helps to do more harm than good. But it 
does not follow from either of these truths, that a neglect of the 
rational means of retaining health will ultimately be good for any 
body. Healthy people may live a good while upon their stock. 
Children arein the habit ofdoingit. But healthy children, espe- 
cially those who are foolishly treated upon an assumption that 
health consists in being highly fed, and having great beef-eaten 
cheeks, very often turn out sickly at last; and grown-up people, 
for the most part, at least in great towns, have as little really 
good health, as children in general are given credit for the reverse. 
Nature does indeed provide liberally for abuses, but the abtse 
will be felt atlast. It is generally felt a long while before it is 
acknowledged. Then comes age, with all its train ofregrets and 
superstitions; and the beauty and the man, besides a world per- 
haps of idle remorse, which they would not feel but for their per- 
verted blood, could eat their hearts out for having been such fools 
as not to secure a continuance of good looks and manly feelings, 
for want of a little handsome energy. 

The ill taste of existence that is so apt to come upon people 
in middle life, is too often attributed to moral causes. Moral they 
are, but very often notin the sense imagined. Whatever causes 
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Valuable Recipes 


To rake ovr Bruises 1n F'urniture.—Wet the p'eee well with warm water, the 
take some brown paper, five or six times doubled, end well soaked in water, hry it ou 
the place, apply on that a hot flat iron, til the meister is evnporate d, and if the bruise 
is not gone, repeat the same; you wil find efter two or three applications, the deut or 
bruise is raised level with the surface; er if the bruise is small, souk it well with warm 
wattr, and apply a red hot poker very near the surface, keeping it contiuually wetted, 
and you wiil seon find the indentation vanished. 

To srsiv BeecH woop A MauOs6ANY CoLon—'Teke twe euncss of cregon's blood, 
break it in picees, and put if infoa grart of rectified s; hits of wine; let the bottle stand 
ina warm place, sheke it frequenily, and when cissolved, it is fit for use. 






To MAKE THE REST White naRv Vanvise.—Reetiiied spirits of wine, two gali'ons;— 
gum sanérach, five pounds; gum masiic, ons pound; gum anime, four ounces; put 
thos. in aecloan pan or bottle, to dissolve, in a warm plues, frequently shaking ii, if 
(when the gum is disselved,) you strain it through a Juwn scive, it is tit for use. 

To MAKE MASTIC VARNISH PROPER FOR VARNISHING PICTURES OR DRAWINCS—'T’o every 
quert of spirits of turpentine, put one pound enla quarter cf the cleanest gain mas- 
lic, set it in aeand bath till itis all dissolved, then stroin it thromgh a fine scive, ond 
it is ready for uss; if too thick, you may thin it with sy itits of turpentine. 








To VARNIS!. DRAWINGS OR ANY KIND OF PAPER OR CARD Work.— Take one eunes of 
the best ising): iss, dissolve it in a pint of water by simmering it ever the fire; strain it 
through fine musiia and keep it for use. Try the size ona pices of paper heut it to 
a moderate heat) and if it glistens, it is too thiek: then add more water, if it souks iv 
fo the paper, it is too thin; adior Ciuiuish the f-inglass HL if merely dibs the sur- 
fac’; then take your drawing, and give it two or three couts, being careful ./pesticu- 
larly in the first cout) to beur very lightly oa the brash fwiiel siealid be a that tia 
euncl’s hair) and plenty o size to flow fveely from it, otherwise you may dainags the 
crawiug. The on tuke the best mustie varnish, und dine ii at k coats, and the 
eff-et will answer your mest sanguine wishes, Nore—'Thisis the metiel used by 
many eniuent urtists, and is found superior to any that bas been tri d, 


















Yo CLUAN AND RESTORE TINS ELASTICIYY OF CANE CHAIR toTToms, covcnes, &c.—Turn 
up the chair bottom, avs and with hot water and a sponge, wash the exne work wl, 
£9 that it may be wolsork>d, should it be cirty you must add soap; let it erwin th: 
vir, and you will find it as tight aad firm us when new, proviled the e ac is Lot broken. 






To TAKE INK S?OTS OUT OF MANOLANY.—Apply spirits of sult with a reg, until the 
spot ci wppears; ihawedcfately wash with elcar water. ANOTHER METUOD. —'To half a 
pint of seit Wat r, prt an ounee of oxuljie-acid, and half an ounce of butter of anti- 
mony; saa e¢ it well, aud when ci solved wid be very useful for extracting steins out 
of mahoguny, as well as iuk, if nat of too long stanaing. 











Porras.e Gis, OR BANK Note cemevr.—Take one pound of the bes 
strain it very c'eur; beil lisewise four ouness of isis pagans, put i: into a plus pot, 
with haifapound of fing brown sugar, and Loil it pretty thick; thea pourit into plates 
or moulds; when ceid you muy eut aad dry them for the poe ket. Nove. Tic glue je 
isvery us Tul to Craftsmen, ¢ it-e's, Ae, as ii imrueciat: ty Cilutes iu warm water, 
wud fastens Ure pops ithe prec.-a ef damping: or ik macy be used by seftendeg 
it ia the nouth, ent appli ¢ itt to flee paper. 

Greex Wax.--Take twe ouness of bees? wax, melt it, and add ene ounce of yer i 
ters let the piphiabe large enough, as if will imimeciately boil wp: ptir i well end add 
Ou? quarter of au ounce of rou: it will bo suiliciently Nard tend fil for ws. 











O MARE COMPOS TION GRNAME NTS FoR MCTCRE FRAMES, &C.—Take any quantity of 
W iivg, as uue's os you think you shall herve eccasion for present use, mix it up with 
fiduaniss gluo to the eo wi-ter ofpntuy, andl havi ga mould ready, mb it well al! 
ov-r with sweet of!, snd prss yous co npovition in it; take it out wad you will have a 
good inpressio’, wide you may % t by ty dry, or if wanted, you muy before it gets 
hard, epply it te your werk with thick glue, and bend it ieto the foray required for the 
augles of vour frames, &e.  Nore—tf ven beve not a meuld at hand, oe may make 
oie ef the coupe Pion, fore any lest or iliern you may wish to copy, an thoye it 
cet quite hare, use i asa mould tirst, uiiug it well. Yor will fi: d this composiiion of 
eat ass for com i gany pattern you may wish from geod modeis. 
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Legends of the Revolution. 


Bo 





BY GEORGE LIPPARD. 
The Right Arm. 


Fifty years ago, a terrible storm shook the city of London. At the dead ‘| 
of night, when the storm was at its highest, an aged minister, living near | 
one of the darkest suburbs of the cizy, was aroused by an earnest cry for | 
help. Looking from his window, he beheld a rude man, clad imthe coarse ; 

tire of a sweeper of the public streets. In a few moments, while the | 
rain came down in torrents, and the storm growled above, that preacher, | 
leaningon the arm of the scavenger, threaded his way to the dark sub- 
urb, lisiening meanwhile to the story of the dying man. 
. That very day, a strange old man had fallen speechless, in front of the 
i) scavenver’s rude home. The good-hearted street-sweeper had taken him 
| in—laid him on his bed--he had not once spoken—and now he was dying. 

This was the story of that rough man. 

And now through dark alleys, among miserable tenements, that seerned 
about to topple down upon their heads, into the loneliest and dreariest 
suburb of the city, they passed, that white-haired minister and his guide. 
At last into a narrow court, and up dark stairs, that cracked beneath their 
tread, and then into the death-room. 

I: was in truth a miserable place. 

A glimmering light stood on a broken chair. There were the rough 
walls, there the solitary gree window, with the rain beating in, through 
the rags and straw, which stuffed the broken pains,--and there, amid a 
heap of cold ashes, the small valise, which it seems the stranger had with 
him. 

In one e@rner, on the coarse straw of the ragged bed lay the dying man. 
He was but half-dressed; his legs were ple in long military boots. 
The aged preacher drew near, and ‘ooked upon him. And ashe looked, 
throb—:hrob—throb—you might hear the death-watch ticking inthe shat- ga 
tered wall. 

It was the form of a strong man, grown old with care more than age. 

There was a face, that you might look upon but once, and yet wear in 
| your memory forever. 

Let us bend over the bed, and look upon that face: A bold forehead, 
seamed by one deep wrinkle between the brows—long locks of dark hair, 
sprinkled wih grey—lips firmly set, yet quivering as though they had a 
life, separate from the life of the man—and then two large eyes, vivid, 
burning, unnatural in their steady glare. 

Ah, there was some‘hing so terrible in that face—something so full of may 
unutterable loneliness, unspeakable despair—that the aged minister star- 
ted back in horror, 

But look! Those strong arms are clutching atthe vacant air—the death 
sweat star:s in drops upon that bold brow—the man is dying. 

Throb—throb—chrob—beats the death-watch in the shattered wall. 

‘Would you die in the faith of the Christian?” faltered the preacher, 
as he knelt there, on the damp floor. 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. 


The white lips of the death-stricken man trembled, but made no sound! 
;} Then, with the strong agony of death vpon him, he rose into a sitting 

posture. For the first time, he spoke: " - 
| “ Christian!’ he echoed in that deep tone, which thrilled the preacher |; 
to the heart, ‘‘will that faith give me back my honor? Come with me, | 
old man—come wi:h me, far over the waters. Hah! we are there! This j 
ismy native town. Yonder.is the church in which I knelt in childhood— 
=, yonder the green, on which I sported whenaboy. But anotherflag waves | 
| yonder in place of the flag that waved when I was a child. And listen, 
' old man, were I to pass along thisstreet, as I passed when but a child, the 
| very babes in their cradles would raise their tmy hands and curse me.— 
are The graves in yonder graveyard would shrink from my footsteps, and 
*'ercz;, yonder flag—would rain a baptism of blood upon my head! 

: That was anawful death-bed. The minister had watched the ‘last night’ 0 
with a hundred convicts in their cells, and yet never beheld a scene so ter- |Saggee 
rible as this. 

Suddenly the dying man arose. He toitered along the floor. With 
those white fingers, whose nails are blue with the death-chill, he threw open |§y¢ 
the valise. He drew from thence a faded coat of blue, faced with silver, ‘7% 
an old parchment, a piece of damp cloth, that looked like the wreck of a 
| battle-flag. 

“Look ye, priest, this faded coat is spotted with my blood!”’ he eried, as 
old memories seemed stirring at his heart. ‘This coat I wore, when I 
first heard the news of Lexington—this coat I wore, when I planted the 
banner of the stars on Ticonderoga! That bullet hole was pierced in the 
fight of Quebec; and now—I am a—let me whisper it in your ear!” 

He hissed that single, burning word into the minister’s ear. 

“‘Now help me, priest,” he said, in a voice grown suddenly tremulous; 
“help me to put on this coat of blue and silver. For you see’”—and a 
ghastly smile came over his face—‘there is no one here to wipe the cold 
drops from my brow; no wife—no child—I must meet death alone; but I | 
will meet him, as I have met him in battle, without a fear!’’ 
| ‘And while he stood arraying his limbs in that worm-eaten coat of blue | 
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¥=:| and silver, the good preacher spoke to him of faith m Jesus. Yes, of that name m4 
tee vee a faith, which pierces the clouds of human guilt, and rolls them back jix#¥* 
ose! from the face of God. pe 
ax, ‘Faith!’ echoed that strange man, who stood there, erect, with the aap 
Hens | death-chill on his brow, the death-light in his eye. ‘Faith? Can it give |xya% 
pes! me back my honor? Look, ye priest, there over the waves, sits George [2ige 
ste Washington, telling tohis comrades, the pleasant story of the eight years’ |5*4 
peels war—there in his royal halls sits George of England, bewailing in his idiot (<2 
| voice the loss of his colonies. And here am I—J—who was the first to Ee 
| raise the of freedom, the first to strike a blow against that King— |= 
' here am I, dying, ah dying like a dog!” pas 

| The awe-stricken preacher started back from the look of the dying man, |Sz3%° 
| while throb—throb—throb—beat the death-watch in the shattered wall. (ise 
‘Hush! silence along the lines there!” he muttered in that wild absent |@mze 
tone, as though speaking to the dead; “silence along the lines! Not a |S2% 
word, not a word, on peril of your lives. Hark you, Montgomery, we |<. 

» willmeet in the center of the town. We will meet there, in victory, or |fmaee 
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die!—Hist! Silence, my men—not a whisper, as we move up these steep 
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WESTERN MISCELLANYe 163. 
rocks! Now on, my boys, now on! Men of the Wilderness, we will | 
gain the town!—Now up with the banner ofthe stars—up with the flag | 
of freedom, though the night is dark and the snow falls! Now—now”— | 
shrieked that death-stricken man, towering there, in the blue uniform, 
with his clenched hands, waving in the air-—‘‘now, now! One blow | 
more, and Quebee is ours!”’ 


aan 

And look! His eye grows glassy. With that word on his lips, he stands eae, 
there—ah, what a hideous eee of despair, erect, livid, ghastly! There | 
ls! He is dead! | 
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for a moment, and then he 

Ah, look at that proud form, thrown cold and stiff upon the damp floor. 
In that glassy eye, there lingers, even yet, a horrible energy—a sublimi- 
ty of despair. ; 

Who is this strange man, dying here alone, in this rude garret—this |i 
man, who, in all his crimes, siill treasured up that blue uniform, that fad- 
ed flag? 

Who is this being of horrible remorse?—this man, whose memories seem 
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tte 


to link something of heaven, and more of hell? v= 
Let us look at that parchment, that flag. bas 


The aged minister unrolls that faded flag—it is a blue banner, gleaming 
with thirieen stars. 

He unrolls that parchment. It is a Colonel’s commission in the Conti- 
nental Army, addressed to Benepicr 4Rxoup! 

And there, in that rude hut, while the death-watch throbbed like a heart 
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in the shattered wall—there, unknown, unwepi, in all the bitterness of des- = : 

olation, lay the corse of the Pariot and the Traitor. bree 

O! that our own true Washington had been there, to sever that good |#ya%* 

right arm from the corse, and while the dishonored body rotted into dust, |2=az 

to bring home that good right arm, and embalm it among the holiest mem- |§a% 

ories of the Past— re : 

For that right arm struck many a gallant blow for freedom, yonder at jae 

Ticonderoga, at Quebec, Champlain, and Saratoga—that arm, yonder,be- |qa# 

neath the snow-white mountain, in the deep silence of the River of the = 

pee Dead, first raised into light the Banner of the Siars.* Kae 
ope *It was during the renowned Expedition through the Wilderness to Quebec; that erat. 

Arnold encamped for two or three days beside the River of the Dead, near a snow- [rae 

white mountain, which arose, in lovely grandeur, over all other mountains, into the /EZEr. 

ss 


autumnal sky. A single soldier ascended this mountain, with the hope of beholding 
from its summit the rocks and spires of Quebec. When he came down, Arnold took 
from his breast, where for days, in privation and in danger he had carried it, a blue [Soe= 
banner gleaming with thirteen stars. He raised it into light, and for the first time the |22g4, 
Continental banner floated over the solitudes of the Dead River. This isa fact, attest- |@Seq 
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ed by history and corroborated by tradition. eee 
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| Alleged Cure for Cholera.---The Belgian papers speak of a new and oar . 
| infallible remedy for cholera, having been discovered by a young physician (aze*° 
employed in the hospital at Berlin, where its effects, it is said, have been |fe=ase 
' astonishing. The agent employed is the rricutorurE or carBon. M. Du- |Bage 
mas, the celebrated French chemist, is mentioned as being engaged in in- | 


| vestigaing its effects. 
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EARN MISCELLANY. 
Martha and Mary. 

Ir was when the persecution of the people called Quakers, had, fora 
short season, somewhat abated its rigor, and they ventured to attend their 
religious ‘assemblies wi-hout fear of injury to their families in the mcan time, 
tha: Walser Pixley and his wile, a staid and respeciable couple belonging 
to that despised community, rode eleven miles to their councy town of Siat- 
ford, to be present at a meeting, at which that ryan young man, Ed- 
ward Burrough, was to preach, leaving their little daughter Mar.ha under 
the care of an aged woman, who was at that time, their sole female do- 
mestic. 

Martha was a grave child, though but seven years of age: her young 
mind had taken iis tone from both of her parents. She had been born in 
a season of persecution, had been cradled, as it were, in anxiety and sor- 
row; and asshe grew old enough to comprehend the circums:ances that’ 
surrounded her, she saw her parents constantly filled wi-h apprehension for 
the safety of their lives and property. She had heard them talk over their 
Ngee spoiling of goods, the maimings, the whippings, and the horri- 

le sufferings of their persecuted brethren—persecuied even to the death ; 
had heard of litile children enduring, wi-h the steadfastness of early martyrs, 
imprisonments and pains, which would overcome even the sirong man; 
till, unlike the ordinary child of her years, her countenance habitually wore 
a look of gravity, and her heart bled at the least thought of suffering or 
sorrow. 
Mariha’s home was in a country place, surrounded by fields—a pleasant 
+ quiet valley, the patrimonial heriiage of her father. 1: was harvest time, 
and in the course of the morning the old servant went out with the reap- 
ers’ dinners, leavingslittle Martha to amuse herself in her usual quiet way. 
She had not been long alone, before a beggar-woman presented herself 
with a young child in her arms. Martha knew that it was her mother’s 
custom to relieve distress in whatever shape i: presenied itself, and the 
s| Story the woman told, whether false or true, touched her to the soul ; she 
‘=| gave her, therefore, the dinner which had been set aside for herself, and 
compassionated her in words of the truest symparhy ; and when the child 
t=x| in the woman’s arms wept, her heart yearned towards it. Surange it may 
be to all, but so it was, for our story is true, when the beggar-woman saw 
the affec:ions with which little Martha regarded the child, she proposed to 
sell it to her, and Martha, innocent of all guile, readily oy <a the pro- 
posal. All her little hoard of money was produced, the bargain was 
struck, and the two paried perfectly satisfied wich the transac:ion. The 
child was beautiful in its form and features ; and Martha sat down with it 
upon her knee, arfd lavished upon it all the endearing tenderness which her 
most affectionate na‘ure suggested. 

In a short time, the child fell asleep ; and as she sat gazing upon it, a 
half-defined fear stole into her mind, that perhaps she had done wrong in 
taking upon her this charge unknown to her parents, that perhaps they 
sag) Would be displeased. She rose up in haste and looked from door and win- 
=| dow for the beggar-woman, bui neither across the fields, nor down the val- 

| ley, nor upon the distant highways, was she to be seen ; and then she was 
oy atraid, and thought to hide the child. She made it a comforiable warm 
bed with a blanket, in a large press, and kissing its sleeping eyes, and wish- 
ing that she had no fear, she left it to its repose, and began wiih great 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. = 
' anxiety to look out for the return of her parents. To the old domestic she 
said not one word of what she had done. 

After two hours, all of which time, the child had slept soundly, Walter 
- Pixley and his wife returned. The good mocher, who was accustomed to 
help in all the domestic business, employed herself in preparing the early ja 
afternoon meal, and Mariha sat down with her parents to pariake of it— (iam 
- While Walier Pixley and his wife were in the midst of their review of the jm 
| events of the morning—of Edward Burrough’s extraordinary sermon, and § 
| of the concourse to whom it was addressed, they were stariled by what | 
seemed to them the cry ofa child. Mariha’s heart beat quick, and her 
sweet face grew suddenly pale, but her parents were not observing her.— 
| The good man stopped in the middle of the sentence, and both he and his 
wife turned their heads towards the part of the house whence the sound | 
proceeded, listened for a second or two, and then, all being again still, wi.h- 
out remarking upon what they supposed was fancy, they went on again 
with their conversation. Again a cry, louder and more determined was | 
heard, and again they paused. ‘Surely,’ said the wife, ‘that is the voice | 
of a young child.’ 

The cricical moment was now come—concealment was no longer possi- 
ble; and Martha’s affection mastering her fear, as the infant coniinued to 
ery, she darted from the table, and exclaimed, ‘Yes, yes, it is my child !” 
and the next moment was heard audibly soothing her little charge, in the 
chamber above, with all the tenderness of the fondest mother. 

Mrs. Pixley was soon at her daughter’s side, full of the most inconceiv- ; 
able astonishment, and demanded from her whence the child had come, or 4 
how it had been consigned to her charge. Martha related the story with . 
perfect honesty. The old domestic was then summoned, but she knew - 
nothing of the affair. They were not long deliberations that followed. The (ag 
family could not conscientiously burden themselves with another depend- Ae 
ent, and one especially who had no natural claim upon them. In these % 
perilous and anxious times, when they could not even insure securicy for ‘emg 
themselves ; and besides this, how did they know bui this very circum- 23% 
stance might be made, in some way or other, a cause of offence or of per- aq 
secu'ion—for the world looked with jealous and suspicious eyes upon ihe #8 
poor Quakers. Father Pixley, therefore soon determined what he had to. 2a 
do in the affair—to make the circumstances known at the next village; to 
inquire after the woman, who, no doubt, had been seen eizher before.or af- 
ter pariing with the child; and also to state the whole affair to the nearest 
justice of the peace. . ie 

Within an hour, therefore, after the discovery of the child, the good man 
might be seen making known this strange news at the diflerent places of 
resort in the village, and inquiring from all if such a person as the litie girl 
See. had described the woman to be, had been seen by any; but, to his chagrin, 
see, and amazement, no one could give him information—such a person had } 
epee evidently not been there.. He next hastened to the justice’s. It was now + 
ofeeee evening, and Walter Pixley was informed that his worship very rarel 
oné¥' transacted any business after dinner, and that especially ‘he would not wi 
opme=az| &@ Quaker.’ Walter, however, was not easily to be put by ; he felt his bu- 
_ siness was impor.ant ; and, by help of a gratuity to his servant, he gained | 


reed admittanee. 
) 


The justice was engaged over his wine, and he received Walter Pixley i 
. “ <r 
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p166)6=6f WESTERN MISCELLANY. 

very gruffiy, and in the end threatened him with a committal to jail for his | 

pains. The poor Quaker had been in jail the whole of the preceding win- | 

ter, and he remembered too wofully the horror of that dungeon to bring | 

upon himself willingly a second incarceration. Itwas of no use seeking for | 

help at the hands of the justice ; therefore he urged his business no furcher, | 

and returned quietly to his own house. i 
inst the will, therefore, of the elder Pixleys, the child was establish- | 

ed with them ; and it was.not long before the father and mother as cordi- : 

ally adopted it as their little daughcer had done from the first beholding it. aw 

‘For who knows,’ argued the good Walter Pixley, ‘but the child may be Say 

designed for some great work, and therefore removed thus singularly trom =e 

the ways of evil for our teaching and bringing up? Letus not gainsay or 23eq 

counteract the ways of Providence.’ This reasoning prt id satisfied |i 

the pious minds of the good Friends, and the little stranger was regularly 

installed a member of the family by the kindred name of Mary. 

At the time little Mary was firts received under this hospitable roof, she 
might be about six months old, a child of uncommon beauty ;_ nor, as the 
months advanced into years, was the promise of her infancy disappointed. 
She was in disposition and tone of mind, the very reverse of her grave and 
gentle elder sister, as Martha was now considered ; she was bold and full 
of mirth ; full of such unbroken buoyancy of heartas made the sober mo- 
ther Pixley half suspect that shem ust have come of some race of wild peo- 
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| ple. Certainly it was, the subdued and grave spirit of the Pixleys never a3 

} influenced her ; and as Martha grew up into womanhood, and the quietness |#ya% 
seem) and sobriety of her younger years matured into fixed principle, she embra- Ei 
Srey! ced with a tirm mind the peculiar tenets in which she had been brought |Sag% 
aes A and would have stood in death for the maintenance of them. — oie 
Ey also advanced past the years of girlhood, but still remained the gay, glad, [fame 
=| bold-spirised being that she had ever been. She revered all the members | 
= of the persecuted body,¢gewhom her friends belonged, and would have suf- |i 
ea| fered fearlessly for their sakes ; still their principles, and praciices she nev- |Jaage 
2%! er-would adopt. Her beautiful person was adorned, as far as she had op- |@eiia 
= portusity, in che prevailing fashion of the times ; and she often grieved the |magr 


sobex minds of every member of the family, by carolling forih ‘profane 
Z| songs,’ as Mrs. Pixley called them ; while howshe became acquainted with 
them remained for ever a mystery. Often did the conscienuious mind of 
| father Pixley question with himself, whether it was quite right to maintain 
/ so light a maiden under his roof; but then the affectionate being who had 
m8) no fri save them in the world, had so entwined herself round the hearts 
e2u3) of all the household, that the good man banished the idea as inhuman, and 
ea| never ventured to give it utterance. Martha and her mother, meantime, 
mem) strove to win over this bright young creature to their own views, and for 
eaag| & few moments she would settle her beautiful face to a solemn expression, 
| try to subdue what her friends called ‘her airy imagination,’ and attend 
zy) the preaching of some eminent Friend. But it would not do—the true 
character burst forth through all—Mary was again wit and laughter, and 
% though her friends reproved, they loved her, and forgave all. 
: On the accession of James H., which is the period at which our little 
narrative is now arrived, persecution raged again with greater violence 
| than ever ; and the Pixleys along with seventeen other Friends, both men 
and women, were dragged from their meeting house by a brutal soldiery, 
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WESTERN MISCRELLANY. 1679 
under the command of the justice we have before mentioned, to the dun- [f= 
geon-like county jail, in the depth of winter. The hardships they endured iegaes t 
were so dreadful that it is hard to relate them. They were kept many [3 
days without food, and allowed neither fire nor candle; their prison-was 
damp and cold, and they were furnished with straw only for their beds, 
.. they were also forbidden to see their friends, who might have procured 
them some of the necessaries of life; nor were they allowed to represent, 
_ by letter, their case to any influential man of the country, who might have 
interested himself in their behalf. And to all this was added the brutality 
of a cruel jailor, who heaped upon them all the ignominy he could devise. 
-ePerz:| In these dreadful circumstances lay the gentle Martha a and her pa- }Baer 
rents. Mary, not having accompanied them to their place of worship, did jt 

sae, not share their fate: 

Poor mother Pixley’s health had long been declining, and this confine- 
ment reduced her so low that in a few days her life was despaired of; still, 
fei} no medical aid could be procured, and the cloaks and coats of many of her 
mes suffering oe were given up to furnish covering for her miserable 

e=ee| and unhappy bed 
When the news came to Mary of the committal of her friends to jail, the 
distress of her mind expressed itself in a burst of uncontrollable indigna- as | 
ere: tion ; and then, asking counsel of one, she threw on her hat and cloak, and & ; 
eeere| taking with her an old man who lived in the family as a laborer, she hur- | 
=m) ried to the justice’s; and as she did not appear with any mark of the de- 
spised Quaker, either in dress or manner, she soon obtained admittance. |iaeme ! 
The magistrate was somewhat startled by the sudden apparition of so fair auaae i 
fere| and young a maiden, and demanded her pleasure with unwonted courtesy, 
seating her in a chair beside him, and removing from his head the laced 
hat which he was wearing at her entrance. Mary made her demand for 
liberation of her friends, the Quakers. The justice stared, as if doubting = 
his senses, and rallied her on the strangeness of her request, charging up- #&% 
on the Quakers all those absurd and monstrous things which were alleged | 
against them in those days. Mary, nothing abashed, denied eve ra F; 
as false, and demanded, if not the liberation of her friends, at least’ , 
amelioration of their wees As Mary pleaded, the justice grew an- 
gry, and at length the full violence of his temper broke forth, and fhe high- 
spirited girl, even more indignant than terrified, rushed from his presence. { 

What was next to be done? She ordered her old attendant to saddle 
the horses, and mounting one and bidding him to follow on the other, she | 
set off to the county town. There she found gréat numbers of Friends ‘S 
surrounding the prison with baskets of provisions, bedding, warm elothing [== 
and fuel, begging for admittance to their perishing brethren. Little chil- 
dren, too, there were, weeping for their imprisoned parents, and offering 
their litle all to the jailer,so that they might be permitted to share their = 
tivity. Mary made her way through this melancholy crowd, peremptorily 
demanded access of the jailer, and was admitted ; her garb, unlike that of 
the persecuted Quakers, obtained for her this favor, as at the house of the 
justice. But here again her errand debarred her further success ; the jail- 
-ag- er would neither allow her to see her friends, nor would he convey a mes- 355% 
sage to them. Mary could have wept in anger and vexation, and from in* 
tense sympathy with the grief she had witnessed outside the walls, but she 
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him look to the consequences, folded her cloak round her, and walked forth 
again into the circle of Friends who surrounded the gates. The jailer 
laughed as he drew the heavy bolts after her, and bade her to do her worst. 

Among the Friends collecied in the street before the prison, Mary heard 
that William Penn, who had just returned from his new settlement in A- 
merica, was now in London. As soon as she heard this she determined 
upon her plan of conduct. She knew his influence with the king, who, 
when Duke of York, had induced his brother, Charles II., to bestow on 
him that tract of land called Pennsylvania. To him, therefore, she deter- | 
mined to go, and pray him to represent to the king the deplorable sufferings 
of Friends in those parts. 

When her old attendant heard of her meditated journey, he looked upon 
| her asalmost insane. To him the project was appalling. It would require 
¢ many days to reach London, and who must take charge of the farm in his 

absence, seeing his worthy master was in prison? And then, too, though 

he had been willing to attend her as far as the next town, would it be right 
for a young maiden and an old man to endanger their lives by so long and 
‘so sirange a journey ? 
Mary was uninfluenced by his reasoning, nor was she to be daunted by 
his fears. ‘If,’ said she, ‘he would not accompany her; she would go a- 
lone.’ She bade him, therefore, to have her horse saddled by break of 
day, and retired to her own apartment to prepare for the journey. 
** Of asurety,”* said the old man to himself, “‘ she is a wilful young thing.” 
In the morning, however, she found not only her horse prepared, but 
the old man and Eis also; for, wilful as she was, the old man loved her; 
, and though he could not conjecture the object of so strange a journey, ‘he 
4 would,’ he said, ‘go with her to the end of the world.’ 
. _ Mary had ventured to make use of the stores in Walter Pixley’s coffers, 
for she considered the lives of her friends were at stake. She was there- 
- fore sufficiently supplied with money for their journey. 
For this time the wild gaiety of Mary’s spirits was gone, but instead, was 
s| a strong energy and determination of character, which supported her above 
fatigue, or the apprehension of danger; and day after day from town to 
| town, in the depth of winter, did she and her attendant journey onward. 
i They had no intercourse wich travelers‘on the road, nor did they make 
, known to any one the object of their journey. 

When she arrived in London, she went straight to the house where Wil- 
liam Penn had his temporary residence, and wi.hout introduction, apology, 
| or ciréamlocuiion, laid before that great and good man the sad condition 
% of hersufiering friends. She then made him acquainted wi.h her own pri- 
amg vate history, her obligations to the family of the wor:hy Wal:er Pixley, and 

Sethe anxiety she now felt for the life of her who had been as a mother 
unto her. 
' William Penn heard her with evident emotion, and promised to do all 
, that lay in his power for her benefactors ; though he assured her she had 
' overrated his influence with the king. He then desired Mary to take up 
; her abode under his roof; and bidding an attendant call in his mistress, he 
gave her into the hands of his fair and gentle wife, briefly relating to her 
' upon what errand the young maiden had come. 
cae When Mary found her mission thus far so happily accomplished, and the 


: ; door shut upon herself and her kind hostess, the overs:rained energy of her 
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] spirit relaxed, and she wept like a feeble child. The fair wife of William 








ze, Penn understood her feelings, soothed her with sympathy, and encouraged 
m| her to open her heart freely. Never had Mary seen — so graceful |x 
and attractive as in the high-minded and gentle being before her. Her ve- (Bay 
ieees| ry soul blessed her as she spoke; she could not doubt but that all would | 
| be well; and with her heart comforted, assured, and filled with gratitude, | 
G| it seemed as if new life had been given to her. 
The next day William Penn obtained an audience with the king, and so (yas 
wroggnt upon him by the story of the heroic young creature under his roof, (2amme 
and the sufferings of her friends, that he desired she might be brought be- 
fore him, and receive from his own hands the order for their enlargement. | 
Mary was accordingly arrayed in the best — her scanty wardrobe 
permitted, by the elegant and gentle hands of Guielma Penn, who survey- 
ed her beautiful face and figure with admiration, and then kissed her and 
&| blessed ‘her, as an affectionate mother might bless a beloved daughter. 
Leaning upon the arm of her protector, conducted through a (Bae 
great chamber of lords and ladies, assem r the occasion, into the |i 4 


weew| presence of his majesty. Mary’s heart beat ¥i y, and her companion, 
| drawing her arm from his, presented her to his sovereign, who graciously |Ram ; 
reei| bade her speak her wishes without fear. Reassured by the kindness of the [ies ' 
yee) king’s manner, almost forgetting the presence in which she stood, for what [B= 
Weees| seemed to her the greater importance of her errand, she made her petition jie i 
==| gracefully and well. She related all she had told William Penn of the =i 
%| great kindness of the Pixleys to her, and her otherwise desolate condition ; emmy ft 
%| she told of their domestic virtues, of their piety, and their firm loyolty;and (ji 
¥| lastly, of their wretched condition in the jail, with that of many others; [as 
and of the cruelty of the justice and the jailer; and then, almost uncon- [iat 
sciously falling on her knees, she prayed so eloquently that they might be | | 
released, that the king turned aside to wipe away a tear before he put | it 
forth his hand to raise her. 
_ The petition was granted. The king himself put into her hands the or- 
der for their release, and then praying God might bless her, and taking 
leave of William Penn very kindly, — out of the presence-chamber. | 
Many of the lords accompanied the king, but the rest closiug round the | | 
terrified maiden, eushhdiend her with compliments. “ William Penn, who 
saw her confusion, apologised for her with all the grace of a courtier, and |% 
extricating her from the admiring company, conveyed her, like a being (& 
walking in a dream, to his own house. ‘ 
Not a moment was lost in sending down by express the order for the [& 
Friends’ enlargement, and together with that, a dismissal from his office 
g| for the jailer. Rest was now absolutely necessary for Mary after these ex- | 
traordinary exertions. William Penn detained her, therefore, a few days | 
under his roof, and then conveyed her himself in.his own comfortable car- 
riage to the house of her friends. It is impassibie to describe the joy 
which her return afforded, and which was ‘Hot a little increased by the 
presence ofher illustrious companion. 
The troubles and persecution of the Pixleys here came to an end, for 
they went over to Pennsylvania with its digtinguished founder, on his re- 
turn, and became noted among the most worthy and influential of the set- 
¥| tlers there. Mary, however returned to England, being affluenitly. married ; 
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% and I myself, several years ago, was possessed of a piece of needle-work ee 
said to have been of her doing.—[ From Tue Frrnp. 
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Parental Love Tested. 


History informs us that, during a dreadful famine in Germany, 4 poor 
family, consisting of a man, his wife, and four children, were reduced to 
the last extremity, and on the very point ofbeing starved to death. Know- 
ing no other method of relief, the husband proposed that one of the chil- 
dren should be sold, that so they might procure bread for themselves and 
| the rest. To this painful proposal the wife at last reluctantly consents. It 
was now necessary to consider which of the four should be sold. The 
eldest was first mentioned, but either ofthe parents could think of that; 
the dear child was their first born, they could not possibly part with him. 
The second child was then produced; but the poor mother objected. The 
| fine boy was the very picture of his father; she could not sparehim. The 

third, acharming girl, came next in turn; but the father made a similar 
objection. The dear child bore so strong a resemblance to her mother;— 
she must not go. Well, only oneremained. The youngest appears. But 
here both at once unite to say, ‘“We can not part with him; this is our Ben- 
eee) jamin, the darling child of our old age. No, we will rather perish alto- 
yee gether, than part with any one of our dear children. This little story may 
answer a very feeble illustration of the wondrous love of God. 


Joun, lii., 16.—For God so loved the world, that he gave His oniy begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
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Francis Seville. 


A few days before the fall of Rouen, (acity of France besieged by the 
royalist army, and defended by the Protestants during the civil war pro- 
duced by the Reformation. in France) a Protestant gentleman, named 
Francis Seville, was wounded in the face by the shot of an arquebus; and 
having fallen, apparently dead, was carried away and buried, with fifteen 
or sixteen others. At night his servant brought a horse for his master, at 
the foot of the rampart, where meeting the Count of Montgomery, he was 
informed that Seville was dead and buried. The groom, an old and faith- 
ful servant of the house, insisted upon having the body, to carry back to 
the relations of the dead officer, and Montgomery accordingly sent one of \% 
his suite to show him where the corpses had been interred. The groom 
immediately caused them to be taken out of their hasty graves, but finding |g 
them so disfigured with wounds, blood, and clay, that it was impossible to 
 -Tecognize the features of any one, he replaced the bodies and cast the 
: earth lightly overthem again. While returning to his quarters, a feeli 
$| of remerse, at the careless manner in which he and his companions had 
re-interred the dead, took possession of him, and he returned to the spot 
to cover their remains more completely, lest the dogs should discover their 
last resting-place, in the night. The sun had by this time set, but in re- | 
covering one of the bodies, he saw, by thelight of the moon, a diamond 
Sai ring of a péeuliar form, on the hand, and instantly by that token, recog- 
= nized the corpse of his master. Being carried to an inn, Seville displayed 
=~ some signs of life, and hisfaithful servant having called several surgeons, 
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once, conveyed him to 





panenas them to employ their skill upon his master. The number of [= 


wounded, however, did not allow them to occupy their time with a hope- 
less case, and they refused to give him any attention. The groom subse- 
7 brought a physician, and one of Seville’s friends, who saw that, 
ough three days had by this time elapsed since that officer had been 
buried as dead, he still breathed; and, his teeth having been forced open, 
some wine and other nourishment was administered to him. While they 
were laboring earnestly to restore him to health, the town was stormed 
and taken; and a part of the enemy, searching the house of Seville’s broth- 
er, whom they put to death without es found the wounded man, and 
brutally threw bi out of the window. He fell upon a dunghill, and some 
straw having been accidentally thrown over him, he lay thus concealed 
for a time, when at — he was discovered by a young offiéer, who at 
is family and friends, and he was thus miraculous- 

ly preserved from an untimely grave. ; 


Armenian Burial Ground. 


At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Armenians, like that of the Mos- 
! lem, is removed a short distance from the town, is sprinkled with green 

trees, and is a favorite resort, not only with the bereaved, but with those 
whose feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met there one ee 


little girl, with a half playful countenance, busy blue eye and sunny loc 


fresh 


ry don one hand a small cup of china, and inthe other, a wreath of 
wers. Feeling ene curiosity to know what she could do with 


§| those bright things in a place that seemed to partake so much of sadness, 


I watched her light motions. Reaching a retired grave covered with a 


. plain marble slab, she emptied the seed—which it appeared the cup con- 


tained—into the slight cavities which had been scooped outin the corners 


of thelevel tablet, and laid the wreath on its pure face. 


“And why,” I enquired, ‘‘my sweet girl, do you put seed in those little 


*| bowls there 


aAAARARII 


aaa 


“It is to bring the birds here,”’ she replied, with a half wondering look; 
“they will light on this tree when they have eaten theseed, and sing.’’ 

*‘To whom do they sing; to you, or each other?” 

*O, no!” she replied, “to my sister—she sleeps here.”’ 

“But your sister is dead?” 

“Q, yes sir, but she hears the birds sin 


“Well, ifshe does hear the birds sing, - cannot see that wreath of |g 


flowers.” 


“Butshe knows I putit there. I told her before they took her away 
from our house, I would come and see her every morning.” 


g b= 
“You must,” I continued, ‘have loved that sister very much; but shall =aie 


never talk with her any more—never see her "vg 
“ Yes sir,’ she replied, with a brightened look—‘‘I shall see her in 


m1 heaven.” 


“But she has gone to heaven already, I trust.” 
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“‘No—she stops under this tree, till they bring me here, and then we | 


are going to heaven together.” 

















Siberian Sledge Dogs. 


These dogs are said to resemble the wolf; to have long pointed, & 
projecting noses, sharp and upright ears; and long and bushy tails; Sia 
colour various, black, brown, reddish-brown, white and spotted.— GC 
They vary also in size; but a good sledge dog should not be less 
than two feet seven inches high, and three feet nine inches in 
length. Their howling is that of a wolf. In summer they dig 
holes in the ground for coolness, or lie in the water to escape the 
musketoe’s, which, in those regions, are not less troublesome than 
one of Pharoh’s plagues; in winter, they burrow in the snow, and 
lie curled up, with their noses covered by their bushy tails. The 
preparation of these animals for ajourney is carefully to be at- § 

2 tended to; for a fortnight at least; they should be put on a small Q& 

allowance of hard food, to convert their superfluous fat into firm 

flesh; they are also tobe driven fromten to twenty miles daily, 

after which, Von Wrangell says, they have been known to travel 

a hundred miles aday without being injured by it. “We drove 

ours,” he says, “sometimes at the rate of one hundred wersts (six- 

ty-six miles) aday.” © Theirusual food is fresh frozen fish, thawed 

and cut in pieces; and ten good frozen herrings are said to bea 2EuB 

ape daily allowance for each dog. A team consists common- ¢& 

ly of twelve dogs, and it is of importance they should be accus- 

5 tomed to draw together. The foremost sledge has usually one 
additional dog, which has been trained as a leader. On the sa- 

? gacity and docility of this leader mainly depends the quick and ¢ 
steady going of the team, as well as the safety of the. traveler.— 

2 No pains are, therefore, spared in his education, so that he may 

5 understand and obey his master’s orders, and prevent the rest 

4¥y from starting offin pursuit of white bears and stone foxes, which 
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Steam. 


MONG the highly valuable diseov- 
. eries, we must place that of steam, 
v for by its means distance is annihi- 
=e tlated,-trade rendered prosperous, 
eo a tae DF memes lnpet envet, sad a rg * 
D Be ne eo2 rtance given to the country. <S 
ba pa matter to follow a pro- (= 
ss of this discovery, which is, in a great measure, : 
ue to the children of our beautiful France. 
Anthemius, an architeet and engineer, under the Em- 
ror Justinian, mentioned by Agathias, in his history, 
k iv., having lost a law-suit against his neighbor Te- 
non, resolved upon a sagas species of revenge. He 
filled several large vessels with water, and closed them 
very tight: several pipes were attached to the covers, | 
which decreased in size as they reached upwards.— 
Fire being placed underneath, the steam esca 
through the pipes in the covers, and not finding a 
vent above, shook the ceiling and the rafters of his own 
house, and that of Tenon, to sucha degree, that the 
latter left it from fright. : ane 
The power of s:eam was then known at that time; but the application of gx: 
it, for want of means, was neyer directed to useful purposes. Neverthe. (es 
less, in an article of M. Arago, inthe Annvatre pes Breaux pes Longe Bamy 
1rupEs, for the year 1829, we read that, one hundred and twenty years ire 
before Christ, Hero, of Alexandria, called the Old, invented an ap pas 
-eae=y| presenting the first application ever made of Steam. It bore the name of i 
ONE s| SPIRITALIA SEU PNEUMATICA, and is called a re-action machine. ras 
Under the reign of Louis XIII., a man conceived the project of making | 
-paeey| use of steam, as a motive power, on an extended scale; but his genius ex- fee 
-eeers| perienced an oppression of a terrible nature. If Cardinal Richelieu is 
mentioned in history as a “—— minister, we must not yet forget that 
§| there were many victims to his pride and obstinacy, whose sufferings have 
| tarnished his reputation for skill, and shed a bloody halo round his head. 
The following is a letter addressed by Marion B dires to Cing Mars, 
he young man who entertained the silly preject of overturning the cardi- 
minister: — 
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t: My pear D’Erriat:—Whilst you are forgetting me, at Marbonne, ab- 
eevs| sorbed in the pleasures of the Court, and a: oppressing M. le Cardinal, I, 
#| according to your expressed wishes, am doingthe honors of Paris to your (= 
%| English lord, the Marquis of Worcester. I take him abont, or, rather, he (i=% 
takes me about, from one curiosity toanother® Choosing always the most [Ko 
sadand serious, speaking but few words, listening with great attention, =3 
and fixing hislarge blue eyes upon every one of whom he asks a question, [ff 
( _as if he could seeint6 the depths of their souls. He is never satisfied = 
uy with the explanations he receives, and does not look upon things exactly S24 
i eee; as they are shownto him. For instance, when we visited the Bicetre, he |%3ae 
pretended to see mai ks of great genius in acrazy man, whom, if he were |e 

not raving, Iam sure your Englishman would have taken to London, if [fea 
possible, and listened to his nonsense from morning till night. As we 
crossed the yard filled with these creatures, I was half-dead with fright, 
and leaned against my companion. Suddenly an ugly face appeared be- 

| hind the bars, and a hoarse voice exclaimed:— 


i 

j 
; 
mes, ‘Iam notcrazy. I have made a discovery which will enrich the coun-' | 
} 
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Pare that so violently o su 
i eax What is his Mecovery?* I asked ofthe man who showed us over the 
sane ce. 
ma * “Ah!” exclaimed he, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘something very simple, 
which you would never guess: it is the use of steam.” “Se 

I burst out laughing. 

“His name,” continued the keeper, ‘‘is Solomon de Caus. He came 
from Normandy, four years ago, to present a memoir to the King, on the 
subject of the marvelous effects to be obtained by his invention: according 
to him, machinery could be moved by it, carriages propelled, and numerous 
other wonders produced. . . . The cardinal sent away the fool with- 
out listening to him. But De Caus, undiscouraged, followed him from 
EEG) Place to place; so that Richelieu, tired of him, had him shut up in the Bice- 

tre, where he has now been three years and a half, and where he tells 
every stranger, as he did you, that he is not crazy, but that he has made a 
greatdiscovery. He has even written a book on the subject.” 

And he handed us a book. Milord Worcester took it, and after reading 
some , said,— 

“This man is by no means crazy; and in my country, instead of shutting 
him up, we would have made his fortune. Bring him here: I wish to ques- 
tion him.” 

He returned from this conversation with a sad countenance. 

“He is indeed crazy now,” said he, ‘‘misfortune and captivity have de- 
stroyed his reason for ever; you’have made him crazy; but when you put 
him in this dungeon, you placed‘ there the greatest genius of your time.” 

Hereupon we took our leave, and since then he can only of Solomon 
%| de Caus. Adieu, my dear and faithful Henry; come back soon, and in 
the mean time be not too happy there, to preserve a little love for me. 
MARION DELORME. 
The book shown by the keeper to the ‘Marquis of Worcester, was, no 
doubt, that published by the unhappy Solomon de Caus, in 1613, by the 

Forées with various useful Machines. 
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then to Solomon de Caus. Forty-eight years later the Marquis of Wor- |i 
cester endeavoured to appropriate it to himself. = 
“2 Side by side with the name of De Caus, stands that of Papin, the first |e 
4| who constructed a machine in which steam, under a high pressure, raised (2a 
itself into the air after producing the desired effect. The atmosphericma- /& 
chine of the Englishman, Thomas Newcomen, with the exception of afew \eax 
trifling particulars, is precisely the same. wre 
The inventor of the steam engine with pistons, Papin, was the first man [ite 
who perceived that steam furnished a simple means of creating a vacuum. {fea 
He was also the first who thought of combining the action of steam with 
its powers of condensation. 
e also proposed steam as ameans of propelling vessels forty-two years 
before Jonathan Hull, whom the English consider as the inventor. = 


errr DI BEB IN 000cc0—— 
Female Education. bem 
By Mrs. A. B. Whelpley. fs 


Fema.e Epvcation is a subject, upon which much has been written and | 
various opinions advanced, concerning the proper mode of conducting it, 
so that not much that is new can be expected. Of its immense importan 
itis unnecessary at this late period to speak, for it is almost universally ad- 
mitted. There is, however, one great advan in continuing to write i 
upon it; as it serves to keep the subject before the mind. pare 

It is an important truth, although little impressed upon the minds of ere 
people in general, that the commencement of education is not the period 
g| when a child begins to go to school, but is with the earliest dawn ofreason [$¢ 
cxe:| and intelligence in the nursery, either with the nurse or mother. 
<= The moral character, that most important = of the intelligent nature, } 
szm3| is obviously the first which comes under the force and power ofinstruction [Bet 
ee by that most influential of all means, viz: example. And canmotherswho 5s 
segs! are fully sensible of this truth, be contented to place their children under Sa? 
the sole superintendence and instruction of a servant, scarcely ever them- |e 
=%/ selves looking after them, except to see how they areimproving in person- |= 
“Sea al beauty, that quality which from their cradles is generally regarded as [iat 
pees the main thing to be cultivated and cherished? How little do mothers who |= 
thus neglect their children, consider the nature and powers of that noble jBem 
structure, the mind. It is a system as perfect in all its as the physi- ee 
cal structure, and the influence of a well or ill cultivated mind, will be felt (Bag sf 
long after the attractions of personal beauty are forgotten. bina Ss 

he proper individual, the one whom nature evidently appoints to train |= : 
the peesing mind and form it on the principles of virtue, is the mother.— | r 
It is her care to plant the seeds of virtue and knowledge, watch their ger- = 
mination, and as they come forth and bud, to weed and nourish, prop and 
tt the growing plants. The foundations of the moral character are 
id in the earliest impressions. In after years the child who has experi- 
enced all the benefits of a careful and judicious training, from earliest in- 
mee! fancy, will remember with lively emotions of gratitude, and richly repay 
wees, the care and pains taken to improve the understanding and character.— 
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How sweet amid the recollections of childhood will be that of a mother’s 

voice, connected with instructions and impressions never to be forgotten; 

and as imagination wanders far back amid the mazes of the past, it will 

}} seem as though the notes of some familiarevening hymn once more rose 
upon the ear, so often heard in childhood’s happy hours. 

In order that mothers may be qualified to teach their children, howne- 
cessary is aknowledge of the human mind. The mother who feels the re- 
spore ility devolving upon her of trainingan immortal being, will not think 

at it costs too much labor to spend a small portion of her time in those 
studies which directly tend to the promotion of this object. A knowledge 
of the mere outlines of Moral and intellectual Philosophy will teach her | 
what judgment to form of the nature and wants of the human mind, and of |g 
the various characters and dispositions of her children; how to act upon 
and influence them; how to discipline and govern them; and a spare hour, 
=> now and then, bestowed on these studies will richly repay her in their ben- 
ieee| eficial results. 

| Would mothers consider that they are educating their daughters to fill 
important stations in society, and exert an influence, perhaps an extensive 
one in the world, that the characters they are forming are destined to in- [g 
fluence remote generations, how different would be the general plan from | 
| what is. Ifthey took a proper view ofthe matter, how would they im- 
| prove every opportunity to convey some or lesson, andearly and late, 
labor to form regular and systematic habits. What pains they would take {§ 
%| to discipline the mind, and store the memory with wholesome precepts, 

and useful knowledge. But some mother may say, I have never myself ig 
‘had these or any advantages of education; my own mind is not disciplined, jf 
or stored with knowledge; I have never formed a taste for reading, or cul- 
tivated habits of thought.and reflection; how then can I do these thingsfor § 
*| my children. For the encouragement ofsuch we give the illustrious exam- 

le of the mother of a distinguished Bishop in the Episcopal Church of the 
nited States. : 

The mother of Bishop W——, was a woman of good natural abilities, 
but had not enjoyed the advantages ofa thorough education. Thirty years 

female education was but little thought of, and mental accomplishments 
and scientific acquirements were but little expected; or confined to a pars 
®|. ticular class of society. Mrs. W. being very desirous to educate her prom- 
ising son, felt as though there was a special call for personal effort, conse- 
quently she applied herself to the work of preparation, and commenced 
teaching him herself. First taking up a Latin Grammar, she studied its ru- 
diments, and keeping herself a lesson in advance, carried him through it. 
She then commenced the Greek Grammar and did the same, and then she 
carried herself and him through a succession of authors in both languages. 
She then took up the Hebrew and Mathematics, and continued this course 
until she had entirely fitted -him for the Theological Seminary: at which he | 
in due time, graduated with high honor, and subsequently became a distin- 
guished Professor in it; and now in the ripe years of manhood, he shinesas } 
:| a bright luminary in the Church of God, filling one of its highest offices,and |@ 
stan like Samuel, in the Holy Sanctuary, as it were, an offering from jie 
his mother. Long afterwards she educated another son for the ministry: |=Ex 
but mark the advantage she had gained when she commenced with the, 
second one. She was now an educated woman, she had not only educated | 
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SS! early indications of a superior intellect. Her thirst after knowl be- 


| Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. After having exhausted all the résources 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. 170% 
her eldest.son, but in so doing had educated herself. Canany woman af- |23 
ter this bright example excuse herself from cultivating her mind upon the jem 
plea of want of early advantages? And will any one attempt to ridicule. gam 
the idea of a mother preparing a son for the ministry? Every one must 
acknowledge that where a mother was so devoted in her affections, as thus 
to put forth all her energies for the good ofa child, it must be education 
worth having. renee 

‘How many examples worthy of imitation, does history present us of fe- 
males distinguished for their learning, for the cultivation and discipline of 
their minds. Let the contemplation of these illustrious chayaeters be a les- 
son for mothers ofthe present age, and an incentive to their ambition in 
educating their daughters. Mothers, let the idea be ever present to your 
minds, that in your daughters you are educating mothers, and that it falls 
to your lot not only to cultivate those attractive graces so beautiful in the 
sex, but to awaken all the dormant energies of the mind, and put them to 
their proper use; in this Way you will transmit your names with greater 
honor to posterity, than as though you had reigned supreme in the circles of 
fashion, or had inherited your ten thousand a year. Beauty has no pos- 
thumous fame; it is only remembered as the flash of a meteor, that struck 
the eye as it passed, while the influence ofa cultivated mind will extend 
beyond our remotest conceptions. Teach then your daughters that they 
must not depend upon their rank and stations to give them dignity, but by 
their virtues, graces andgintelligence, endeavor to qualify themselves to 
invest whatever stations they may occupy in life with dignity. 

Look atthe women who have influenced the character and destiny off 
nations by the power of commanding intellects. Take a distinguished ex-~ 
ample from antiquity. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, who reigned in the” 
third century, was distinguished for her surpassing genius and beauty.— 
The historian Gibbon says, ‘Her manly understanding was strengthened 
and adorned by study; she was not ignorant ofthe Latin tongue, but pos- 
sessed in equal perfection, the Greek, the Syriac, and Egyptian languages. 
She had drawn up for her own use an Epitome of Oriental History, and 
familiarly compared the beauties of Homer and Plato, under the tuition of 
the sublime Longinus.” The success of her husband Odenathus, who rose | 
from a private station to the dominion of the east, was in a great measure | 
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ascribed to her; and her own administration after his death, was conducted 
on plans of the wisest policy. Zenobia livedtooin an age when woman ‘Sz 
, was scarcely considered anything more than a servant of man. | 
The Emperor Aurelian, in an original letter says of her: “The Roman | 
people speak with contempt of the war I am bs | with a woman, they 
| are ignorant both of the character and the power of Zenobia.”’ 

When we read of such characters as Hypatia, the daughter of Theon,an 
Alexandrian who lived in the fourth century, we cannot help asking the 
f 


= i} question, why do we not seesuch women in these days. Hypatia gave 









came almost unsatiable, and the whole of her days, with part of her nights, 
Were spent in intense application. She went through the whole cirele of 
} the Mathematics in a short time, embracing Algebra, Geometry, Music and | 
} Astronomy. She then took up Metaphysics; and studied the doctrines of 
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afforded her in her native city, she went to Athens in pursuit of a further 
knowledge, and attended the schools of some of the most celebrated Phi- 
losophers. Upon her return she taught publicly in the school where Plo- 
tinus and his followers had taught, at the earnest solicitation of the mag- 
istrates, who felt that her genius would shed lustre upon her native city.— 
Her labors were attended with great success, and her fame spread through 
| all countries. She wrote several works, but they were destroyed in the 
| flames of the Alexandrian library. 

: Todescend to more modern times, Elizabeth, Queen of England, pre- 
_ sents us with a distinguished example of a mind naturally great, rising 
above the vicissitudes of fortune, to which she was in early life subject.— 
In the solitude and confinement ofa prison, as a resource from sorrow, 
she cultivated that taste for study and literature, for which she ever had a 
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eral arts. After becoming Queen, her example extended that era of learn- 




















#e-* Yelgn was the most remarkable period in English History for its greas 
ceerc, men, i‘s poets, its statesmen and scholars. Learning was the fashion, for 
he it could scarcely be otherwise, when a sovereign of whom they were so 

;| proud, and THATSOVEREIGN A WOMAN, set the example. Women of rank 
were emulous to follow her example, and men of course felt as though 
they must keep in advance of women. Among the women who rendered 
themselyes eminent by their acquirements, and tH® culiivation of their tal- 
ents in that age, though at a somewhat previous period to the reign of 
Elizabeth, were the daughters of Sir Anthony Cooke. One of them was 
the mother of Sir Francis Bacon, the great luminary of his age. Sir An- 
thony had paid great attention to the education of hia daughters. Their 
classical attainments rendered them conspicuous even among the women of 














Greek scholar among the women of England, with the exception of Lady 
Jane Grey; Anne, the mother of Francis Bacon, was distinguished both as 
a Linguist and Theologian. 

As an illustration of the mental power of woman when thrown upon her 
own resources, we would mention the case of Madame Guion, who wasa 
close prisoner in the Bastile, and other French prisons about ten years.— 
She employed herself mostly in writing during the whole period. Debar- 
red from all communication with the world from without, she resorted for 
. solace and enjoyment, to the ever living active power within, and she wrote 

her life, and several volumes of thawas, bes, other works. 

The defect in the education of females at the present day, is not that 
there is not a sufficient number of studiés in their course of instruction;— 
butthey are either not such as are calculated to make them think, or 
thinking is no part of the duty required of them. It is not the amount 
that is studied or read that improves the mind; it is the amount of thought 
with which they are accompanied. But as things now are, the young 
have not much encouragement to think, even had they the inclination, 
which, as is well known, is not often the case; for the generality of fash- 
ionable mothers appreciate the value of mental discipline so little, that 
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fondness, and which led her to become a patroness of the sciences and lib- | 


ing among the women of her age, which had before been begun. Her ff 


that time. Katharine, Lady Killigrew, wrote Latin Hexameters. Mildred, '% 
the wife of Lord Burleigh, was said by Roger Ascham, to be the best 


should they see their daughters becoming fond of study, and inclined to | 
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, close mental application, they would be frightened, and think that they were’ : 
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becoming moping, melancholy, or perhaps religious; or that their health 
must be declining: and they begin to look around for something to amuse 


way to make a figure in society, and the tender mother takes her at © 


fashionable life. Her object is gained. Sober thought is ended; the rel- | 
ish for books is gone; and the mother is again at ease: for her only aim is, — 


a Ge Se et 


them. Their great fearis, thatthe daughter is going to be unfittedinsome 5 3 


once from school, from books, and from study, and introduces her into 


that by superficial accomplishments and beauty, her daughter may make j 
such a maich as shall enable her to shine in the world in allthe tinseland 3 


glitter of outward show, consequently her whole attention is directed to | 
the cultivation of these all important qualifications. There is probably, 
many amother in the fashionable walks of society, who would rather lay 
a daughter in her grave in infancy, than to have her grow up without 
beauty, and without being accomplished in the art of pleasing. 
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Lord Dexter.---Continued. 


Lorp Dexrtzr had put himself among the great he delighted to honor, 
and labelled the column, ‘I am the greatest man in the ;?’ and I be- 
lieve once it was extended to the North, West and South, and his fameas a 
een ed made an addendum. What a satire on monumental glory!— | 

n the fallen image no bid could be had; so fares it with those who thrust 
themselves into company with whom they had no claim of equality. 

The cost of these columns and images was considerable, probably twice 
as much as the whole estate, when Dexter purchased. The arch and fig- 
ures of the Presidents were expensive, two thousand dollars or more; the 
lions, without the columns on which they stood, were carved at two hun- 
dred dollars apiece. The other thirty-six columns, with their images, 
must have cost two hundred dollars each—iaking in the lettering and gild- 
ing, the whole could not have fallen short of 15,000 dollars. 

In the group on the arch, Mr. Jefferson holds in his hand a scroll partly 
unrolled, intended to compliment him as the author of the Declaration of 
Independence. The sculpior had not imagined i:so obscure as to require 
‘ an inscription, but Lord Dexter thought that he would make the painter 
| finish what the sculptor, in his opinion, neglected. His favorite painter, 
' a very clever artist, Mr. Babson, was employed. He commenced his la- 
bor by taking the precaution to tie a rope around his body to prevent ac- 
cidents on the scanty staging, and made it fast’ to some part of the arch.— 
He measured out his letiers, ‘The Declaration of Independence,” and 
while penciling it, Dexter, from the ground, could not distinctly see the 
letters, but as soon as the painter had reached Dec, Dexter called out to | 
him, ‘That is not the way to spell Constitution.” ‘‘You want,” returned | 
the painter ‘‘the Declaration of Independence.” ‘I want the Constitution, 
and the Constitution I will have.” 
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The Constitution had then just been adopted, and by the adoption Dex- = 


ter’s fortune was made, and that was uppermost in his mind at all times, 
and the Declaration of Independence was a matter too deep in the reces- 
ses of ancient history for his lordship’s memory; still, with the pertinacity 
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of an honest mind, Mr. Babson would not erase his letters, for he knew 
what the artist intended. Dexter raved; the painter remonstrated most 


distinctly, when Dexter went into the house, brought out a large pistol and 
discharged it at his man ofletters before the latter had a chance of escape. 
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joy this world, as they believed in no other. This elegant and tasteful fur- 
niture was soon spoiled by abuse. He and his son, with such companions 
as they could find, kept up their revels in the best apartments of the house. 
His wife was seldom at home, for she could not live in his house with an 

comfort. ‘This mansion, once the abode of a wise and elegant man, with 
a well-regulated family, now became a pest-house and not unfrequently a 
bagnio. Of course, the splendid French colors became tawdry-yellow or 
dirty-red. Curtains and counterpanes which had once belonged to the 
Queen of France, which, at all events, were elegant, were covered with 
unseemly stain, offensive to sight and to smell. 
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He had seen at the houses of Hancock and Russel, cases of well bound 
books, and he was seized with a desire to emulate them in the possession | 
ofa library. He bought the best bound books he could find, and in that | 
manner secured some valuable works; but he was often deceived, as such 
binding as he liked was put on worthless books and exposed to his sight as 
by accident. He had splendid editions of Bornel Thornton’s Works, the 
Bon Ton Magazine and all such ridiculous trash; but he never read in 
them ten minutes at atime. These books were scattered through every 
apartment in his house, while the book case was half empty, and its doors 
onthe swing. The leaves in his books were turned down at places attrac- 
tive to the reader. The libidinous prints were often much worn, and ma- 
ny books were entirely despoiled of their cuts by the people who visited | 
him. The library, when sold, amounted to a trifle only, as most of those 
ofa fair character were torn and defaced. 

He was told of the pane passion some of the noble lords in England had 
for paintings, who had expended large fortunes in collecting galleries for 
the gratification of their taste in this way, and he gave himself no rest un- 
til he had commenced a gallery. He employed a young gentleman of 
taste, who-was about to visit Holland and other parts of Europe, to act as 
a picture fancier for him, and it must be confessed that he had made some 
good purchases, buton his return, Dexter selected all the daubs and de- 
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The ball entered the house, and the marks of its passage were long after- = 
wards seen there. The enraged lord was no shot, and was fortunate in #8 
hitting the side of a house instead of the object of his wrath. The letters |gux 
remain to this day, ‘“Tue Constrrurion.” Zee 
Society is always in danger when the sword and purse are united, as |iew 
they were in this instance; in fact, their union has always been attended [B= 
with fearful consequences. Their connection has never been legitimate. The |e 
liberties of Rome were lost when the Pretorian band had possession of the [gua 
military chest. The mind that has two such powers to wield, sinks un- ji 
der its exertions, for it is constantly in a state of intoxication; the rule ex- fie 
tends from the household officers to those of an empire. mae 
Dexter imported elegant articles from France to furnish his house, and [fs 
it must be confessed that his a were men of taste; for some portions [= 
of it were splendid and classical. It was soon after the era of phrenzy, in ji 
France, when David’s pencil drew models for the upholsterer, and the sans [is 
culotte and the assassin changed their savageism to taste, intending to en- 6 
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: the walls before the paint was dry that marked their names. If he was 


% Heraldry, from which he copied the arms of such families as he found 





: ventures to the East Indies, which were generally very profitable. While 
, engaged in commerce, Dexter’s son, Samuel Pe | 
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clined taking the others. The collector was at first indignant and morti- 

fied, but some one suggested to him to mark those ordinary paintings with 
some great master name, and all would be right. This he did in self-de- 
fence, and a Correggio, a Guido, a Raffaelle, or a Titian were hung upon 





cheated, he was not the only dupe in picture buying, for mary who have 
started into sudden wealth, and whosupposed that the acquisition of dol- 
lars superinduced a refinement of taste, have been most laughably imposed 
upon, and often while pointing out the beauties of the picture to their 
guests, by rote, as the salesman dealt them out at his rooms, or the auc- 
tioreer when his eloquence was enforced by his hammer, are unconscious 
of the sneer that plays about the lips of the listening connoisseur who is |e 
waiting for his dinner. In Dexter’s palmy state there were but few good # 
pictures in the country, and the most wealthy and ancient families content 
ed themselves with a portrait from Smybert or Copley, of some ancestor, | 
and the rest of the ornaments were some French engravings of Joseph, § 
sold by his brethren, or Jonah thrown into the sea, or of the bears sentto [§ 
devour the wicked children; but the most venerated painting of the house- 
hold was generally the Fairy Coat or Aras, the production of some won- 
derful sign-painter who had sufficient enterprise to own Guillim’s Book of 


there, and who transcribed on the back of the picture, the description of 
the bearings and crests in language equally unintelligible to limner and (mm 
possessor. 

At one time, Dexter’s passion was for horses, and with the assistance of 
his coachman he was frequently successful in obtaining a fine span for his | 
carriage; but although he kept a beautiful saddle horse, he seldom ventur- 
ed to appear on horseback. He conceived a desire for the exhibition of 
cream colored horses, and after a long time .bought a pair of very good | 


.y % 


ones, and for a while he heard the boys ery out: “‘Huzza for Dexter’s hors- 
es!’ but their admiration died away, and his love for cream-colored hors- 
es died with it. Unstable as the wind, he sold them for no other fault than 
that they would not change color as his fancy changed. 

His coach was elegant, and well, as it came from the maker’s hands, but 
he must make it gaudy and finical. He had his coat of arms painted on it, 
with the Baronial supporters, which he stole from the Peerage accordin 
to the dictates of his taste, being beyond the power ofthe Herald office an 
all its Kings at arms. 

He found it difficult to fill up the measure of his time, as he had led an 
industrious life. And finding merchants then the leading men, and think- 
ing that they were soon to be the nobility of the country as they had been 
the nobility of Venice, as some of those around him intimated, he engaged 
most zealously in commerce. At that period it was almost impossible to 
make a bad voyage, go any where, in any part of the habitable globe. His 
traffic was principally to the West Indies and to Europe, but he sent ad- 
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Dexter, as he was called, 
arrived to that age when young men think themselves capable of doing the 
business of factor abroad, then seldom trusted to the master of a vessel. 
The son importuned the father for thisemployment and prevailed upon him 
to send him in that capacity to Europe; the result was that he squandered 
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the full amount of the cargo at the gaming table, where he wasa mere gull. 
The old man had some misgiving when he sent his hopeful heir on such 
an errand, and was not so much disappointed as might have been suppos- 
ed at such an issue. The boy was naturally imbecile, but his course of 
education made him a tool for every sharper. Intoxicated with the fame 








, Of his father’s wealth, he thought that it would supply the place of every 


thing; of course he was idle at all times, and profligate when he could be. 
He grew in size more readily than most boys, but his mind was stored with 
nothing useful or ornamental. He was capricious in his appetite, petulant 
in his temper, andcowardly in the extreme, and, in fact, rotten to the core. 
He had but one redeeming virtue among boys, and it was that of profu- 
sion. He bribed them with cakes, fruit and confectionary, to assist him 
in getting his lessons and to screen him from insults. "His father’s ideas of 
pons, consisted in the expenditures of his son, and as he was the most 
avish of all the boys, of course he was the most elevated of the gentry.— 
His education was costly, and his father thought it good. The only ingen- 
uity and talent he ever exhibited was in inventing lies to screen himself 
from punishment. The boys despised, and the master pitied his imbecility. 
School became irksome to him, as smaller boys went before him, and larg- 
ér ones neglected him. On returning home and mingling with the youn 
merchants he conceived the desire of being supercargo, and it svcenaneall 
as we. have stated. 

-- When he returned from his European voyage he lived in perpetual 


} quarrels with his father, and plunged into every species of dissipation; a 
more useless or profligate young man could not be found. He was a goose 


from whom every knave 


ucked a feather, to whom every Cyprian had a 
chain to hold him as acub. 








Religious Denominations--Lutherans. 


<> HE religious system of Luther ap- 
*... proaches, in some respects, nearer 
U\ to Romanism than that of any other 
< of the reformed churches. His no- 
tions upon the nature of the Eucha- 
y rist are known under the name of 
‘ consubstantiation,or the co-existence 

5 of the body and bread, the blood and the wine, at the 

x same time. Lutheranism encourages, also, the private 

f confession of sins, makes use of wafers in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s supper, and allows of images in 
churches. It insists, however, very strongly upon Lu- 
ther’s cardinal doctrine, the justification of man by faith, 
and not by any merit in human actions. 

With respect to the divine decrees, it holds that God 
foreknows the disposition of men, whether they will be 
good or bad, and predetermines their salvation or rejec- 
tion accordingly; differing therein from the tenets of the 
Calvinists, who represent the Supreme Being as making 
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_ 
his decrees by his own mere will. Upon those doctrinal points relating to 
the Trinity, the character of Christ, &c., it accords with the Church of 
Rome. 

The dogmas of:the Lutheran Church are carefully set forth in various 
symbolic books; the ‘‘Confession of Augsburg,”’ the ‘Articles of Smalcalde,’ 
the shorter and larger catechisms of Luther, and the ‘Form of Concord.’’ 
The principle, however, of this church, which considered Christians as 
accountable to God alone for their religious opinions, allows its teachers at 
the present day, an unbounded liberty of dissenting from these decisions. 

The external affairs of the Lutheran church are directed by three judi- 
catories, namely, a vestry of the congregation, a district of special confer- 
ence, and a general synod. The Synod is composed-of ministers, and an 
equal number of laymen, chosen as deputies by the vestries of their re- 
spective congregations. From this Synod there is no appeal. The min- 
isterium is composed of'tainisters only, and regulates the internal or spir- 
itual concerns of the church, such as examining, licensing, and — 
ministers, judging in controversies about doctrine, &c. The Synod an 
ministerium meet annually. 

Confession and absolution, in a very simple form, are practised by the 
American Lu:herans; also, confirmation, by which baptismal vows are rat- 
ified, and the subjects become communicants. Their liturgies are simple 
and impressive, and the clergy are permitted to use extemporaneous 
prayers. 

Luther, in his writings, expresses his disapprobation of attaching his 
name to that of a sect. 

The Lutheran church predominates in the north of Germany, in Prussia, 
Norway, Denmark and Sweden. In the two latter countries it is the le- 
gally established religion. There are congregations of the same denomi- 
nation in England, Holland and Russia. In the Prussian dominions it has 
been re-modelled under the late King, andsis called the Evangelic church. 
In the United States the Lutherans have about fourteen hundred church- 
es, four hundred ministers, seventy thousand communing members, and 
about one hundred and forty thousand, whodo notcommune. The whole 
number of Lutherans in Europe is estimated at twenty-seven millions, em- 
bracing seventeen reigning sovereigns. 
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A Russian Wife Fair.---A curious custom is observed on Whit-Mon- 
day at the summer gardens, when the unmarried girls parade themselves 
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| for the chance of being selected and sought in marriage by those who are 








on the look-out for wives. These young people arrange themselves in 

















rows by the sides of the long avenues, attended by their mothers, deeked 








out in their gayest custume, while congregated thousands promenade up 





and down in dense crowds. The idea realizes what we call “love at first 
sight,” and is certainly a novel way of putting the power of Cupid to the 
test. Ifan arrow tells, the party introduces himself to the mother, ex- 





changes addresses, and the maiter is negotiated at home. This is confi- 


oe ned to the little people—I mean those just above the lower classes ; but in 


_ former times if was common to al! ranks —Larg rm Rvssta. 
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The White or Polar Bear. 
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Unlike his Kamtschatkan brother, the Polar Bear is distin- 
s| guished by his tremendous ferocity. In size, too, it far surpasses 
him, as it reaches the length of twelve feet. Its head and neck are 
more lengthened, and the body is longer in proportion to its bulk. | 
In the Polar seas it may literally be said to swarm. There, it is 
seen not only on the land and fixed ice, but on floating ice sever- 
al leagues out at sea. In the latter manner white bears are some 
times conveyed to Iceland, where they are so much dreaded by 
the inhabitants that a crusade isimmediately commenced against § 
them. At sea, the food of this animal is fish, and the carcases of 
whales; on land, it preys upon deer and other animals, and will 
eat various kinds of cherries. In winter, it beds itself deeply un- 
der the snow or eminences of ice, and awaits in a torpid state,the 
ag of the sun. Itsuffers exceedingly when exposed to great | 
eat. 
Of the ferocity ofthe Polar bear, Barentz gives a striking proof. 
In Nova Zembla they attacked his sailors, carried them off in & 
their mouths with the utmost facility, and devoured them in sight % 
of their comrades. <A few years ago, some sailors in a boat fired 
at and wounded one. In spite of his receiving anothershot, he 
_swam after the boat, and endeavored to climb into it. One ofhis | 
| feet was cut off with a hatchet, but he still pursued the aggres- 
' sorsof theship. Numerous:additional wounds did not check his 
fury; mutilated as he was, he ascended the ship’s side, drove the 
' sailors into the shrouds, and was following them thither, when 4 
- mortal shot stretched him dead on the deck. 
But even this formidable animal is not without its good quali- 
' ties. It isa faithful mate and an affectionate parent. Hearne 
, tells us that, at certain seasons of the year, the males are so much 
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attached to their mates, that he has often seen one one of them,on Ss 


a female being killed, come and put his paws over her, and rather 
suffer himself to be shot than abandon her. ~ 
While the Carcase frigate, which went out some years ago to 
re! make discoveries towards the North Polegwas locked in the ice, 
early one morning the man at the masthead gave notice that three ; 
bears were making their way very fast over the frozen ocean, and 
were directing their course towards the ship. They had, no doubt, 
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had killed a few days before; which had been set on fire, and was 
burning on the ice at the time of their approach. They proved | 
to be a she bear and her two cubs; but the cubs were nearly as 
large asthe dam: They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out of 
the flames part of the flesh of the walrus that remained uncon- 
sumed, and ateit voraciously. The crew from the ship threw 
upon the ice great lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse which they 
had still remaining. These the old bear fetched away singly;laid 
every lump before her cubs as she brought it, and dividing it,gave 
to each a share, reserving but a small portion to herself. As she 
was fetching away the last piece, the sailors levelled their mus- 
kets at the cubs, and shot them both dead; and in her retreat they 
wounded the dam, but notmortally. It would have drawn tears 
of pity from any but unfeeling minds, to have marked the affec- 
tionate concern expressed by this poor beast in the last moments 
of her expiring young ones. Though she was herself dreadfully 
wounded, and could but justcrawl to the place where they lay, 
she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched away, as she had 
done others before, tore it in pieces, and laid it before them; and 
when she saw that they refused to eat, she laid her paws first 
upon one, and then upon the other, and endeavored to raise them 
up; all this while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When she 
found she could not stir them, she went off, and when she had got 
to some distance she went back and moaned. Finding this to no 
, purpose, she returned, and smelling round them began to lick 
their wounds. She went off a second time as before; and, having 
crawled a tew paces, looked again behind her, and for some time 
stood moaning. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she 
| returned to them again; and, with signs ofinexpressible fondness, 
went round, pawing them and moaning. Finding at last, that 
they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, 
and uttered a growl of despair, which the murderers returned with 
a volley of musket balis. She fell between her cubs, and died 
licking their wounds. 
tre Mr. Scoresby mentions a singular circumstance with respect to 
Meee a part of thisanimal. The liver, I may observe, as a curious fact 
mee, (says he,) is hurtful and even deleterious; while the flesh and the 
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been invited by the scent of some blubber of a walrus thatthecrew Rs 
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| liver of aseal, on which it chiefly feeds, are nourishing and pala- 





























have almost always been sick after it; some have actually died; 







































| bedies. This is, perhaps, almost the only instance known of any 
2 part of the flesh of a quadruped proving unwholesome. 
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Egypt is infested with the destructive blasts common to all warm 
countries which have deserts in their neighborhood. These have 
i, been distinguished by various names, such as poisonous winds, 
| hot winds of the desert, Samiel, the wind of Damascus, Kamsin, 
and Simoon. In Egypt they are denominated “winds of fifty 
days,” because they most commonly prevail during the fifty days 
preceding and following the equinox; though, should they blow 
constantly during one half that time, a universal destruction would 
| be the consequence. Of these, travelers have given various de- 
:} scriptions. M. Volney says, that the violence of their heat may 
| be compared to that of a large oven at the moment of drawing out 
| the bread. They always blow from the south; and are undoubt- 
| edly owing to the motion of the atmosphere over such vast tracts 
j3 Of hot sand, where itcannot be supplied by a sufficient quantity 

* of moisture. When they begin to blow, the sky loses its usual se- 
#23 renity, and assumes a dark, heavy and alarming aspect, the sun 
:, himself laying aside his usual splendor, and becoming of a violet 


| real haze or cloud in the atmosphere at that time, but solely to the 
is so excessively subtile that it penetrates every where. Themo- 


tion of this wind is always rapid, but its heatis not intolerable till 
after it has continued for some time. Its pernicious qualities are 
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‘ table. Sailors who have inadvertently eaten the liver of bears, | 


| and the effect on others has been to cause the skin to peel off their 


color. This terrific appearance seems not to be occasioned by any | 


, Vast quantity of fine sand carried along by those winds,and which | 
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Pek evidently occasioned by its excessive avidity of moisture. Thus | : 
== it dries and shrivels up the skin, and by doing the same to the B=3° 
===%| lungs, will in ashort time produce suffocation and death. The x3 
re danger is greatest to those of a plethoric habit of body, or who spt 
era| have been exhausted by fatigue; and putrefaction soon takes place | 
ze in the bodies of such as are destroyed by it. Its extremedryness (ts3 
ered | is such, that water sprinkled onthe floor evaporatesin afew min- sae 
“re| utes; all the plants are withered and stripped of their leaves; and = = 
ece| a fever is instantly produced in the human species by the sup- (§ 
mS| pression of perspiration. It usually lasts three days, but is alto- 4 
ex#| gether insupportable if it continues beyond that time. The dan- leceeies 
iere| ger is greatest when the wind blows in squalls, and to travelers 34 
==3 who happen to be exposed to its fury without any shelter. The 325% 
4 best method in this case is to stop the nose and mouth with ahand- | 
fect) kerchief. Camels by a natural instinct bury their noses in the [sige 
“>| sand, and keep them there till the squall is over. The inhabit- | 
aqes| ants who have an opportunity of retiring to their houses, instant=) 
ebetrz| ly shut themselves up in them, or go into pits made of earth, till [K: 
esas the destructive blast be over. spree 
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The Lion. 



















































Ir has been remarked, that in all hot climates, the terrestrial ‘S& 
animals are larger and stronger than in cold or temperate ones. | 
They arc also bolder and more ferocious, all their natural quali- 
ties seeming to partake of the ardor of the climates in which they gay 
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live. The Lion, born beneath the burning sun of Africa, or of | 


| ticularly that ofhis forehead, which adds greatly to his physiog- 
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India, is above all others, the fiercest and most terrible.. Our 
wolves, or other carnivorous animals, far from being his rivals, 
are hardly worthy to be his providers. The Lions of America(if, 
indeed, they deserve to be called lions) are, like the climate in 
which they are produced, infinitely milder than those of Africa;— | 


and, what plainly proves that the degree offierceness in this ani- } 





mal depends upon the degree of heat, is, that eyen in the same 
country, those that inhabit the high mountains, where the air is 
more temperate, are different in disposition from those that dwell 
in the plains, where the heat is excessive. 

As the lion has no enemy but man, and his species is now prob- | 
ably reduced to the fiftieth part of what it once was, it follows, 
that the human race, instead of having suffercd a considerable 
diminution since the time of the Romans, is, on the contrary ,more 
numerous and more generally diffused. This superiority in the 
numbers and the arts of the human species, while it suffices to 


conquer the lion, serves also to enervate and to discourage him; 
for he is brave only in proportion to the success of his former en- |} 


counters. Accustomed to measure his strength with every, ani- 
mal he meets, the habit of conquering renders him intrepid and 
terrible. Having never experienced the dangerous arts and | 
omHinations of man, these animals have no apprehensions from 
his power. They boldly face him, and seem to brave the force of 
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his arms. They are not daunted even with the opposition of 
numbers; a single lion of the desert often attacks an entire cara- 
van; and, after an obstinate combat, when he finds himself over- 
powered, instead of flying, he continues to combat, retreating,and 
still facing the enemy, till he dies. On the contrary, the lions 
which inhabit the peopled countries of Morocco, or India, having 
become acquainted with man, and experienced the superiority of 








his arms, have lost all their courage, so as to be scared away with 
a shout; and seldom attack any but the unresisting flocks or herds, 
which even women and children are sufficient to protect. 

His force and muscular power he manifests outwardly by his 
prodigious leaps and bounds; by the strong and quick agitation 
of his tail, which alone is sufficient to throw a man on the ground; 
by the facility with which he moves the skin of his face, and par- 


nomy, or rather to the expression of fury in his countenance; and*: 


;) lastly, by the facility he has of shaking his mane, which is not | 


only bristled up, but moved and agitated on all sides when he is | 
enraged. 
The largest lions are about eight or nine feet in length, from the | 


3, snout to the insertion of the tail, whichis of itself four feet long; | 
and these large lions are about four or five feet inheight. Those | 






of the small size are about five feet and a half in length, and three 
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and a half feet in height. In allher dimensions, the lioness is 
about one fourth less than the lion. 

The lion is furnished with a mane, which becomes longer in 
| proportion as he advances in age. The lioness, however, is 

without this appendage at every age. The American animal, 
which the natives of Peru call Puma, and to which the Europeans 
have given the denomination of lion, has no mane: it is also much 
smaller, weaker, and more cowardly than the real lion. In truth pezeas 
it is more than doubtful whether these animals are at all of the | 
same species. 

Both the ancients and the moderns allow that the lion when 
| newly born is in size hardly superior to a weazel; in other words, 
that he is not more than six or seven inches long: and if so, some 
years at least must necessarily elapse before he can increase to 
eight or nine feet. They likewise mention, that he is not in a 
condition to walk tilltwo months after he is brought forth; but, 
without giving entire credit to these assertions, we may with great 
appearance of truth conclude that the lion from the largeness of |g 
his size, must be at least three or four years in growing, and that, '% 
consequently, he must live seven times three or four years, that 
is, about twenty-five years. 

The outward form of the lion seems to speak the superiority of jf 
his internal qualities. His figure is striking, his look eonfident 
and bold, his gait proud, and his voice terrible. His stature is 
not overgrown, like that of the elephant or rhinoceros; nor is his 
shape elumsy, like that of the hippopotamus or the ox. He is in 
every respect compact and well proportioned, a perfect model of 
strength joined with agility. 

It is usually supposed that the lion is not possessed of the sense 
of smelling in such perfection as most other animals of prey. . It 
| is also remarked that too strong alight incommodes him; that he 
seldom goes abroad in the middle of the day; that he commits all 
his ravages in the night; that when he sees a fire kindled near a 
| herd or flock, he will not venture near it, that though his sight is 
| bad, it is not, however, so faulty as his smell; and that, unlike the 

dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the former than by the latter. jee 
__ The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that come [gj 
in his way; but, as he is very formidable, and as they all seek to = 
| avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in erder to take them by 
| surprise. For this purpose he crouches upon his belly, in some [eae 
' thicket, or among the long grass, which is found in many parts of pas 
_ the forest. In this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, E 
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** until his prey comes within a proper distance; and he then springs 

' after it with such foree, that he often seizes it at the first bound. |x 

If he misses the effort, and in two or three reiterated springscan- If 

. not reach his prey, he continues motionless for a time, seems to 

be very sensible of his disappointment, and waits for a more fa- |= 

_ vorable opportunity. He devours a great deal at a time, and je 
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generally fills himself for two or three days to come. His teeth 
are so strong that he very easily breaks the bones, and swallows 
them with the rest ofthe body. Itis reported that he sustains 
hunger a very long time; but thirst he cannot support in an equal 
degree, his temperament being extremely hot. -He drinks as of- 
ten as he meets with water, lapping like a dog. He generally 
requires about fifteen pounds of raw flesh in a day; and seldom 
devours the bodies of animals when they begin to putrefy; but he 
| chooses rather to hunt for fresh spoil, than return to that which 
he had half devoured before. While young and:active, the lion 
subsists on what he can obtain by the chase, and seldom quits his 
native deserts and forests; but when he becomes old, heavy and 
less qualified for exercise, he approaches the habitations of man, 
to whom, and to domestic animals, he then becomes a more dan- 
gerous enemy. Itis observed, however, that when he sees men 
and animals together, it is always on the latter, never on the for- 
mer, that he vents his fury; unless indeed he should be struck, 
and then, at no loss to know whence the blowcame, he instantly 
deserts his prey, in order to obtain revenge for the injury. The 
flesh of the camel he is said to prefer to that of any other animal. 
He is likewise exceedingly fond of that of young elephants, which, 
from their inability to resist him till they have received the assis- 
tance of their tusks, he easily despatches, when unprotected by 
the dam; nor are there any animals able to oppose the lion, but 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hippopotamus. 
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The Regrets of a Bride. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 


She looked on the vine at her father’s door, 

Like one that is leaving his native shore; 

She hung o’er the myrtle once called her own, 
As it greenly waved by the threshold stone; 

She turned—and her mother’s gaze brought back 
Fach hue of her childhood’s faded track: 

—O hush the song, and let her tears 

Flow to the dream of her early years; 

Holy and pure are the drops that full 

When the young bride goes from her father’s hall; 
She goes unto love yet untried and new— 

She parts from love which hath ever been true; 
Mute be the lyre, and the choral strain, 

Till her heart’s deep well-spring is clear again! 
She wept on her mother’s faithful breast, 

Like a babe that sobs itself to rest; 

She wept—yet laid her hand the while 

On his that waited her dawning smile,— 

Her soul’s affianced—nor cherished leas 

For the gush of Nature’s tenderness! 
—She lifted her graceful head at last, 
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The choking swell of her heart was past; 
And her lovely thoughts from their cells found way 
In the sudden flow of a plaintive lay. 
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The Bride’s Farewell. 
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“Why do I weep? to leave the vine 
Whose cluster’s o’er me bend? 

The myrtle—yet, oh call it mine, 
The flowers I loved to tend! 

A thousand thoughts of all things dear 
Like shadows o’er me sweep— 

I leave my sunny childhood here; 
Oh, therefore, Tet me weep! 


- “] leave thee, sister! we have played 
Through many a joyous hour; 
Where the silvery green of the olive shade 
Hung dim o’er fount and bower! 
Yes! thou and I, by stream, by shore, 
In song, in prayer, in sleep, 
ee arwel Have been as we may be no more; 
—Kind sister! let me weep! 
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“I leave thee, father! eve’s bright moon 
Must now light other feet, 
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With the gathered grapes and the lyre in tune, i 
Thy homeward steps to greet! as 
Thou, in whose voice, to bless thy child, heres 
Lay tones of love so deep, ree 





< Whose eye o’er all my youth hath smiled, —e 
x I leave thee!—let me weep! Peres 
1 BB “Mother! I leave thee! on thy breast F 
ee Pouring out joy and woe, =e 
Kee I have found that holy place of rest 2ESae 
are Still changeless—yet tr go! (ars 
vad ~— that have lulled me with your strain, ra BES 
ty Syes that have watched my sleep, FEF 
"| Will earth give love like yours again! eae 
Sweet mother! let me weep!” le 


And like a slight young tree, that throws 
The weight of rain from its drooping boughs, 
Once more she wept; but a changeful thing 
Is the human heart, as a mountain spring, 
That works its way through the torrent foam 

To the bright | near it, the lilly’s home! 

—It is well—the cloud on her soul that lay 

Hath melted, in glittering drops —_ : 
| lyre! 
| 
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Wake again, mingle, sweet flute an 

She turns to her lover—she leaves her sire! 
Mother! on earth it must still be so— 
Thou rearest the lovely to see them go!— 
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£2@ Fools make feasts and wise men eat them. {Kelly says that this 
proverb was once repeated to a great man in Scotland, upon his giving an 
' entertainment, who replied: Wise men make proverbs, & fools repeat them. | 
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Cost of Railroads. 


The Charleston Patriot gives the following 
statistics in reference to the cost of Railroads in 
this country. At the presenttime it will be of 
interest to our readers. We believe that the 

rojected cost of the Central Railroad is below 
$41,700 per mile, the average cost of Railroads 
heretofore in Pennsylvania. Infactevery year’s 
experience enables Railroads to be constructed 
at a cheaper rate than before. 

In the State of New York, there are 22 Rail- 
roads, whose aggregate lengthis 705 miles, and 
the average cost of construction for each mile 
hasbeen $26,000. Of these roads the most ex- 
pensive was the Mohawk and Hudson Road, 
which cost $85,900 per mile. The least expen- 
sive was the Buffalo and Black Rock Road, 
whose cost was only $7,200 per mile. 

Thereare in Pennsylvania 701 miles of Rail- 
gai _ average cost per mile amounted to 

’ A 

In Delaware, 16 miles of Road cost $600,000, 
which is anaverage of $37,500 per mile. 

In Maryland, the average cost per mile of 304 
miles of Railroad, was $11,000. 

In Virginia, there are 348 miles of Road, 
which cost on an average $15,400 per mile. 

The average cost per mile of 248 miles of 
Road in North Carolina, was $13,750. 

In South Carolina, wejhave 202 miles of Road 
which cost us $28,000 per mile. 

In Georgia $13,000 per mile were paid for 
476 miles Railroad. 

In Florida, 34 miles of Railroad cost $68,000 
per mile. 6 

In Alabama, 46 miles cost an average per mile 
fn Mise $8,100 per mil d for 94 

n Mississippi $8,1 r mile was paid for 
miiite of Railreed. . 

From these items, we learn that the most ex- 
pensive Road has been one in New York, the 
cheapest one in Florida, and the order in which 
these States would stand in respect to compara- 
tive cost of their Roads, would be as follows, be- 
ginning with the most expensive, and ending 
with the cheapest; New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Florida. 





A Valuable Table. 


The following table, ones from the cal- 
culations of J. M. Garnett, Esq. of Virginia, will 
be found exceedingly valuable to many of our 
mechanical readers. 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and 28 
inches deep, will contain a barrel (5 bushels) or 
10,752. cubic inches. 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and 14 
inches deep will contain half a barrel, or 5376 
cubic inchs. 

A box 16 inches by 16.8 inches square and 8 
inches deep, will contain 1 bushel, or 2,150.4 
cubic inches. 

A box 12 inches by 11.2 inches square and 8 
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inches deep, will contain half a bushel, or 1,075- 
-2 cubic inches. 

A box 8 inches by 11.2 inches square and 8 
inches deep will eontain one peck, or 1,075.2 
enbic inches. 

A box 8 inches by 8.4 inches square and 8 
inches dgep, will contain one peck, or 537.6 cu- 
bic inches. ; 

A box 8inches by 8 inches square and 4.2 
inches deep, willcontain one gallon, or 268.8cu- 
bic inches. 

A box 7 inches by 4 inches square and 4.8 
inches deep, will contain a half agallon, or 134.- . 
4 cubic inches. 

A box 4 inches by 4 inches square and 4.2 
inches deep, will contain one quart or 67.2 cu- 
bic inches. 


The following table, which we copy from an 
article upon Railway enterprise, is worth pre- 
servation. It affords some illustration of na- 
tional character. We should like to see a sim- 
ilar table prepared of Railway casualties in the 
United States: 

Annual mean proportion of persons killed to 
total of passengers conveyed, from their own 


lect: 

n France, - . 1 to 2,157,000. 

In England, - : lto 869,000. 

In Belgium, - - lto 670,000. 

In Germany, - - 1 to 25,000,000. | 


Anaual mean proportion of officials killed and 
wounded from their own misconduct. 

In France, ~ - 1 to 5,000:000. 

In England, - > lto 360,000. 

In icien, ~ - lto 280,000. 

In Germany. - - 1 to 9,099,000- 

Annual mean proportion of persons killed to 
totalsof passengers, from defective management: 


In France, - . 1 to 3,465,006. 
In England, - - lto 852,416. 
In Belgium, - . l to 1,699,764. 
In Germany, - - 1 tol 2,252,858. 


The contrast between the countries is remark- 
able. 





Ancient Antiquities. 


Ninevah was 15 miles by 9, and 49 round, 
with walls 100 feet high, and thick enough for 
three chariots. 

Babylon was 60 miles within the walls, which 
were 75 feet thick, and 300 high, with 100 bra- 


—. 
temple of Diana at Ephesus was 425 feet 
high. It was 200 years in building. 
he largest of the Pyramidsis 431 feet high, 
and 663 feet on the sides; its base covers 11 a- 
cres. The stones are about 30 feet in length, 
and the layers are 298: 360,000 men were em- 
a in its mye bial 
he labyrinth 0: pt contains 300 - 
Shall, et 


bers and 1 = 
1 gates. \ 
os -s es ~ , 


round. It has 
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The Maniac Maid.—A Tale of the Tyrol. 


BY MRS. J. WEBB. 


Early in the rosy month of June we reached Innspruck. I had been 
| strongly advised notto visit the Tyrol; but an unfortunate attachment to 
| my own way led me to disregard the counsel, and, for once, my own way 


was right, Alas! gentle reader, it has not always been so. On the thresh- 


hold of life we are ever disposed to assume the reins of our own conduct, 


especially in traveling through foreign lands; we do not like to traverse i : 
z It was this feeling of sel’-will that induced me kt 
&| to separate from our party, which consisted of nine, four of whom accom- | ss 


them in Jeading strings. 


: panied me, while the o:her four were left to wander where they chose, and 
, seek pleasure in their own way. 
Though the Tyrol may be called the next door neighbor to Switzerland, 
it is seldom visited by the traveler; while Switzerland is annually travers- 
ed by hundreds of our tourisis. The reason of this may be, that a good 
portion of Switzerland lies on the great high road into Italy, and is easy 
of access on the side of France an 
eat road, and leads to no place; is not easy of access, and must be sought 
or itself or remain unseen. It is not reached without toil and inconve- 
nience; as the traveler must either go round a part of Bavaria and cross 
the Bavarian Alps, or through the Grison valleys of the Engadine, end be 
content with the most miserable accommodation. 
ed for his toil and privation on reaching Innspruck; to say nothing of the 
serpentine river Inn and its beautiful valleys, which are entirely shut out 
by a lofty chain of mountains from the lower, or Italian Tyrol, the only 


road to which is over Mount Brenner, said tobe elevated six thousandfeet | 


above the level of the-sea. 


Tyrol much resembles Switzerland. There is the samesublimescenery, | 


and lofty mountains covered with perpetual snows and ice; the same con- 


trast of the terrific and the beautiful; and nothing can be more romantic | 


than the road over Mount Brenner, along the Adige. 
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Germany; while the Tyrol lies off the. | 


But he is richly reward- Pa 
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Innspruck, though small, is a beautiful town, and possesses many ob- [= 


jects of interest. 
oly Cross, is alone worth a pilgrimage on foot to see. 


occupies a considerable portion of the nave of the church. It consists of 


| a sarcophagus of black and while marble, some six or seven feet high,and | 
| ten or twelve in length, surmounted by a bronze statue of the Emperor | 
kneeling, with his face towards the altar; and around this magnificent tomb #3 
_ stand twenty-eight statues in bronze, somewhat larger than life, of kings ' 
and princes in their royal robes, queens in state attire, and warriors in | 
It is impossible to describe the effect produced on the mind | 


¢ coats of mail. 
' by a visit to this spot in the gloom and s:illness of evening. A holy calm 


steals over the senses; our thoughts are impercep‘ibly led to that bright | 


. world where no monument records our deeds of fame, where the prince 


and ihe beggar stand ‘alike in ge presence, whoasks not ifa marble tomb | 


or a sod ofthe valley covers their mortal remains. All seems to convey 
this uncarved truth: Stranger, what the great Maximilian is, thou soon 
shalt ‘be. 
.- VOL. L NO. T See 
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The tomb of Maximilian I., in the cathedral church of the 2 
This monument |; 
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MESCELLANY. 


a AsI turned from the imperial mausoleum to view the statues of the | 
<= Catholic saints, of which the church contains twenty-three, and one, in 
pure silver, of the Holy Virgin, I saw, kneeling before the latter, a female 
¥| fantastically dressed. On her arm hung a basket filled with flowers; on 

| her head she wore a coronet woven tastetully of green rushes, or the long | peers 
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} , grass peculiar to thecountry. The dress of the Tyrolese is beautiful in pcaee 
4 etg. its simplicity at all times; but she was dressed, as it seemed, with peculiar “4 
b ' care and neatness. She was, perhaps, five and twenty; majestic in her ap- | 

_ pearance, and, I could see, had been exceedingly beautiful. “It is poor panes 


Amina,” said the son of our host, an intelligent boy who had accompan- 
g: ied us, as I turned tohim. ‘She comes every evening to strew flowers 
=z: onthe grave ofher lover. He rests under yon blue flag, close by the tomb 
¢| of Andrew Hofer; and fell fighting by his side. She is perfectly harmless, 
, and, at times, you would scarcely think that she is mad.’’ As he spoke, | 
‘ she turned and saw us. After gazing some time, like a timid fawn, she 
advanced. Peering cautiously into the faces of my companions, and giy- 
ing a smile of recognition to our boy guide, she laid her hand gently on 
fg, My arm, and, turning on me her eyes, in which the wild glance of a wan- 
; dering mind might be seen blent with the subdued look that ever accom- 
S<t4, panies one who has known sorrows dark sovereignty, led me towards the 
o the boy had mentioned. ‘‘Hush!’’ she whispered, ‘hush! he sleeps. 

ell your friends to tread lightly, or they will disturb his rest, and chase 
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away the angels who guard his slumbers. I come every day to strew 
here the floweis he used to love, and pray the Virgin that good spirits (imme 
may guard and love him—but they can never love him with a love like me 
| 
| 


——— 


mine! Oh, my poor brain,” she said, as she pressed her hands upon her 
temples, ‘“‘my poor brain has never been right since they murdered him. 
Have you ever worshipped an idol?” she asked, as she fixed her wild eyes 
upon me, “made it your world? the spring of your existence? your sun 
that gilded every scene? and had it snaiched forever from your sight? If 
you have, you can feel for poor Amina. This stone covers her world.— § 
The tyrants slew him,—slew him in all his manly beauty, and left me to 
loneliness and sorrow. Do you weep for me? for poor Amina? Oh, there %& 
are kind hearts in the world now! But what avail kind hearts when heis § 
gone? I often wish Icould weep. My _ burn, but I can shedno 
ook I shall never forget, she 
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tear.” Then, gazing in my face, with a 
| sung: 
Sweet Inn! thy green valleys 
Were blooming and fair, 
And all nature wore smiles 
When my Henry was there; 
But the trumpet’s shrill sound 
Called my own one to war 
And soon mid the slain lay 
My heart’s guiding star. 


“Now often I think, 
As the pale lamp of night 
Sheds o’er me its radiance 
Of calm mellow light, 
That in some bower of bliss, 
In that planet afar, 
Will Amina again mect 
Her heart’s guiding star.” ? 
“Do you not think,’’ she said, after she had finished her song, *‘that 
eee AE TTS ENT RTT NT Mie ty bie et cea POR APAPEC DE oT or at aD Er har UF sles eae 
whet abedi 6 cIRHEISIS ISTERED CAE RIE AE EAE ibe arg os 
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those who have loved here will meet again in the bright bowers above, Sa 
where all is love and peace?” haere 
“I do not doubt it,” I replied. ; ‘eae 
«You are good and kind,” she said, ‘‘and Amina thanks you and wish- (¢= 
es you happy; but your heart is too light, and your eye too bright, to es- 5 
cape the whirlwind of feeling and the tear of sorrow. Amina has become | 
wise since she beeame foolish; and she has marked that Providence ever | 
deals to the light heart its portion of sorrow, and to the bright eye its ‘see 
rtion oftears.” Reader, Amina prophesied truly. Thinking to lure her 
con the spot, asked her if she would not walk with us. She pointed to 
the basket on her arm, and said ‘“‘Amina’s task is not done. He would 
not sleep were his cold bed not strewed with fresh flowers. Amina always 
gathers those he used to love. Once,” she added, while’the deep gloom 
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tase as 
ed of sorrow overshadowed her countenance, ‘‘once he used to gather them (E& 
ree and weave garlands for Amina’s hair. Those garlands are long since (i 
wieee| withered, like Amina’s heart; and all she can now do is to weave garlands |gtax 
prexe for his grave. No,—not his grave,—Stranger, I cannot bear to call it f= 
pre his grave. The grave shuts out the light of heaven; I call it his bed, his [gears 
pee! bed of rest. - Oh,” she added, gazing in my eyes, from which the tears |e. 
-wrrrs| fell fast at the sight of her heart-stricken wretchedness, “‘may it never be |ex##% 
Mee} your lot to lose all you love, when your hopes are brightest. You have [ise 
ee| wept for poor Amina—Amina will remember you.” ‘And I, Amina,” I {grey 
ere) replied, ‘will remember you; and pray that God, in his infinite mercy, eaa® 
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may lighten your darkness, and give you poe sare : 
“Yes, there;” she replied pointing to the grave of her lover; “there, I ag 
shall soon be at. peace. And when you pass the spot, kind stranger, ist 
pause, and give one sigh to the memory of poor Amina. Now go; and |fage 
and the blessed Virgin guard you.”” I turned away and left her to pursue [a4 
her task. Fi 


I took the first opportunity of inquiring of our host the story of poor 
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ees Amina. rears 
ean “She is,” he replied, ‘a poor harmless creature; and, at times, seems to |grzet" 
’rcx,| have more sense than many who think her mad. Her story is a sad one. [esas 
pees! I can tell it to you with some truth; for I have in my employ a servant of [cra 
a : . . - . = q ‘: 
sexy her father’s; he lived with them at the time the circumstance took place |fa* 
eerre| that made her a maniac, if such she may be called. The father of Ami- eas Ese 
yee=e| na,” he continued, ‘was a gentleman of considerable wealth. She was an gas 
ere Only child, and had the misiortune to lose her mother while yet an infant. jes 
pe#t| When Amina had numbered five summers, a youth was added to their =e 


family, about five years her senior. It was understood he wes an orphan (aea* 
boy; nothing more was known of him, than that his name was Henry Reis- |geziae 
beck. He was a bold and daring youth, and many said he was of noble ‘fag 

birth; be that as it may, his parentage was never known. He wastreated (ts 

by Amina’s father like a son; educated with the same care as his own ‘Sa 
child, and treated with the same tenderness, The youthful pair loved, 
and their love was sanctioned by the father. A day was appointed for | 
their nuptials. The old gentleman hoped to spend the remainder of his | 
j life in peace with his children; but vain are human hopes and human plans! 
¥| In 1809, when the brave Tyrolese rose in defence of their liberty and |Bza. 
their homes, Henry Reisbeck joined the band, and under the banner of the |= 


vere 


patrioiic Andrew Hofer, performed prodigies of valor. Hofer was but an | rae 
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Innkeeper, like myself, said our host, drawing himself up te his full height; § 
; he was a native of Passeyer, and, though but the keeper of an Inn, was a 
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Poor Henry fell by his side, covered with wounds gloriously won; and the 
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| 
man of great spirit and good sense; and nobly he fought the fight of liberty. 
blow that deprived him of life, deprived Amina of reason. The hero of |e 
22% the me ee poor Andrew Hofer, died by treachery; betrayed by one whose : 
eg, sacred office it was to guard him, one who professed to teach the doctrines 
veri, Of the gospel. I have never,” said the man, wiping away a tear, “liked | 
be Ley the sight ofa priest since. The father of Amina lived some years to wit- ' 
bs ss %| ness his child’s sorrow, and mourn the fate of the brave Heary. Death | 
ei 5y| at last called him away, and poor Amina Was left im loneliness. True, she 
eam) isrich in the world’s wealth, and is watched over by one who had the care 
e; aug of her childhood, and who guards her asa mother woulda child. But A- 
<a, mina will not remain at her childhood’s home. Innspruck holds all thatis | 
ci Mem dear toher. None offerher rudeness; she passes harmless to her daily : 
co. SM | task—that of strewing fresh flowers on poor Henry’s tomb; and the peas- [=a 
‘Prag ants, as they kneel in reverence at the grave of Andrew Hofer, the hero |=3# 
oe a of the Tyrol, give a sigh to the memory of the young hero who sleeps by |F ie 
c¢ueg| his side, and drop a tear for the sorrows of poor Amina.” ‘Thus ended the /fag® 
evtesge| tale of our host. oe 
ies «Bx: At day-break, next morning, we left Innspruck; and, as I gave a last |Boge 
Naas look at the church ofthe Holy Cross, } whispered a prayer for poor Amina. |§o7 
tee Three years passed—to me, three eventful years-—and again I visited |aiq 
sizeg| the Tyrol. Again I was an inmate ofthe same inn. Our host was little gaze 
ceseee| changed; but the boy had sprung up, almost to manhood. My first in- yas 
ove! quiry was for Amina. F learnt she had been, of late, exceedingly wild and |peu, 
**e-*| unmanageable; thatshe would leave her home amd remain away for sever- |geaa** 
4<=2| aldays. Her health, they told me, was much impaired, owing to exposure = a 
4324, and want ofrest; but that she never failed to strew flowers each evenmg on Gare 
é=3| her lover's grave. I counted the hoursanxiously, till the time I expected a 
a fezx to sce her. T felt a double sympathy for her now; for Lhad held acompan- ‘gesa% 


TAS 


ionship with sorrow. Death, the dark tyrant, that tramples on all, had 
4i-4| snatched forever from me the heart that loved me; and I took a melancho- 
eto ly delight in visiting again each spot where the waywardness of my fancy 
oft: ‘had led me to rove under the kind glance of the eye that could never 
OF 
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ERED 
He beam on me more. As sun set approached, F took my way to the church = 
=>:!8) of the Holy Cross, hopmgto meet Amina. All within was still as death; 3344 

“<;+2| and the sound of my own steps, as they reverberated through the desert- ia = 
— fy ed aisles, gave to my heart a feeling ofawe I had never before known. I Sage 

ovueeat! felt that, like poor Amina, I was alone in the world—in the cold uncharita- poe 
stiaamg! ble world—that too often judges our feelings, and our acts by its own stand- Sceky 
ieee) ard; as an unskiliful miner blasts the racks in search of wealth, and passes [453 
as worthless, the small vein that containsthe richore. I leaned against a tia 


tomb, and wept in bitterness of sorrow. I know not how long I had re- 
mained in this state, when I became sensible that a hand was pressed on 
mine. I turned, not without fear; it was Amina, the maniae maid. — I pro- 
nounced hername. She looked earnestly atme; then gave a shriek that 
| re-choed through the aisles; and, clapping her hands, broke into a wild | 
laugh that ill accorded with the solemn stillness reigning around. ‘‘Ami- . 

na,” I said, “do you remembur me?” ‘Oh, yes, yes," she replied, as | 
she eagerly kissed my hand; you are the kind stranger who wept for poor 
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Amina, many summers ago. Did I not say I would remember you? A- 
mina never forgets those who treat her kindly. But,” she added, gazing 
mournfully on me, ‘‘you are changed—much changed. You have wept |; 
for your own sorrows since you wept for poor Amina. Did I not tell you 
the heavy hour would overtake the light heart, and the bright eye be 
dimmed with sorrow’s tear? It is ever so—it is ever so. Come,’’ she 
said, gently taking my hand, and leading me towards the statue of the Vir- 
gin; ‘‘Amine will show you the way to peace. Oft when Amina’s heart is 
too big for her bosom, and her brain on fire, she kneels here, and angel’s 
whisper peace.” 

Though not of her faith, I kneeled with the poor maniac; and, as I ut- 
tered “Lord, thy will be done,” felt prayer to be a balm foreveryill. Of- 
ten since that time, in my sojourn through the world, when friends have 
proved false, and foes unkind, I have, in fancy, felt the hand of the poor 
maniac lead me where no eye could see, and, after bending meekly before 
Him, who knows cach secret spring of the heart, have risen from my knees 
strengthened and soothed. 

“‘Come,”’ said Amina, as she rose; ‘I have not yet performed my task. 
Come with me to his narrow bed, and see me strew the flowers. I al- 
ways wish to be alone with him at this hour; but my heart feels cold and 
chill, and the light of your kindness will cheer me.” 

As she went to her basket, which stood a short distance from the spot 
where she first joined me, I had an opportunity of seeing how much she 
was changed. Her eye looked more wild and sunken; she was dressed 
¢| with less care than when I saw her last ; her face was pale and thin ; and 
the broad death-seal, that plainly says ‘‘thou art mine,” was set on every 
feature. I siood by with reverence, while she performed her task—to her 
always a pleasant one—and wept as I thought that no kind hand might 
strew flowers around my grave; perchance, no eye hallow it with a tear. |& 
I left the church with Amina, as the thick shades of twilight were curtain- 

| 
| 
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ing the lofty mountains. We parted at the door of theinn, with the prom- 
ise of meeting on the morrow. 

As I sat at breakfast, the following morning, a servant informed me that 
Margarette, the faithful attendan: of Amina, wished to see me. I desired 
him to admit her, and a woman of about fifty years of age entered. After 

| many apologies for troubling me, she informed me that Taint had passed 
=| a very bad night; that the frenzy had left her in a very quiet state about 
day-dawn; since which time she had called incessantly on the stranger who 
had pitied and promised to meet her. ‘I was unwilling to intrude,” said % 
she, “but she has asked me so often to seek and bring you to her, that I } 
at last consented to bear her message.” 

“I will accompany you instantly,” I said, as I threw on my hat; and in 
fifteen minutes I stood by the bedside of Amina. She seemed in a calm |e 
slumber. I noticed that the room was strewn with the fragments of gar- [ie 
ments which had been torn by the poor sufferer while in an unmanageable j 
state. Her features were pinched and her lips colorless. She looked like 
a —— spirit, about to throw off her earthly load, and ascend to realms 
of bliss. ‘‘Margarette,” she seemed to whisperin her sleep, ‘‘Margarette, 
did you find the stranger?” 

‘‘The stranger is here, my child,” said the kind nufse. 
“Ah!” she said, starting, and half raising herself in the bed, as she ex- 
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‘ mind before it throws off mortality. Suddenly calling Margarette, she 
, asked, ‘‘where does my father rest?’ 


} ‘Stranger, have you a father?” 
| chord that awoke me to a sense of my loneliness; for, alas, 1 had lost mine 
| since I first met her. ‘‘Pardon me,” she said, faintly, ‘pardon me. You 
| have lost him. And I,—I whom you pitied, have given you pain. 
| promise me, and I well know, if you give your promise, you will keep it; 


| you will see me laid in the grave with my murdered Henry, and have the 


: ingof the details of travelers, that were afterwards found to be | 


, nothing but what has been said before us, we are dull, and we 
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tended her hand to me, and sank again on the pillow, “I knew you would 
come; for you are kind, and have pitied me. ‘Time was when pity fell like 
burning coals on my brain, and I could have crushed any one who would 
say “poor Amina.” But your pity came like the zephyr’s breath distilled | 
inio a tear; I will bear it with me whither I go, and welcome you withit | 
at the gates of paradise.” 

I knew from her language and manner, that her senses were perfect, 
and believed it to be the light of reason, that ever dawns on a benighted 




















“In your native village, in the valley of Passeyer,’’ Margarette replied. 
“It is true, then, he is dead,” sighed Amina. ‘My father! my poor 
father! sorrow has made me forgetiul even of thee!” Turning her eyes 
on me, and motioning for my hand, which I placed in hers, she said, 
I sobbed aloud. She had touched the 


But, 
promise me, when I pass from hence, which will be soon, very soon, that 


remains of my father placed by my side.” 

“I promise, Amina,” I said; ‘‘your wishes shall be obeyed.” 

“The Virgin bless you!” she faintly replied; “the Virgin bless you!—I 
suppose I leave enough for Margarette’s wants. All I have is hers— 
Poor Margarette,”’ she said, ‘‘I have caused her much sorrow. Now raise 
me, and let me look, for the last time, on the church wherein I shall soon 
rest.” We raised her, and, unclosing the curtains, we could see the rays 
of the sun fall upon the spires of the church of the Holy Cross. She 
gazed long and anxiously uponit. ‘I shall never again,” she murmured, 
“strew flowers around his cold bed. I shail never again see that bright | 
sun; but, I shall be with him—with him—my destiny’s star, that set, and 
left me in darkness and sorrow. It is dark now. The sun shines no long- 
er. I am cold—cold—and dark—all is dark. Angels beckon me. Fa- 
ther!—Henry—I am with you.” Her head dropped on my shoulder; a 
slight tremor shook her frame, and Amina, the maniac maid, was at rest. 
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Remarkable Travels. 


The accounts brought home by travelers, regarding countries | 
rarely visited and little known, have been always received with | 
much incredulity by those who were little acquainted with the ° 
world; and the Persian Proverb that “he who has seen the world : 
has a right totell Jies,” has been used rather too Javishly in judg- 


“We travelers,” says Lady | 


worthy offar different treatment. 
If we say ° 


Wortley Montague, “are in very bad circumstances: 
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have observed nothing. If we tell any thing new, we are laugh- 
ed at as fabulous and romantic, not allowing either for the differ- B= 
ence of ranks, which affords difference of company, or more curi- 
osity, or the change of customs, that happens every twenty years | 
in every country. But the truth is, people judge of travelers == 
“es exactly with the same candor, good-nature, and impartiality, they — 
“were, judge of their neighbors upon all occasions.” Itisthis whichhas jean 


=| led many men of high honor, who would not submit to have their 


S% veracity called in question, to continue entirely silent regarding 
were mManyremarkable things seen by them in strange countries, and | 
yee the relation of which would most probably have been received 
ty! with evident incredulity by the hearers. 
we; A Hindoo scarcely thinks it possible that any nation can live 
without rice—a Greenlander thinks the same of blubber—a Per- 
sian thinks the same of the date tree—an African of the palm- 
| tree—a Maldivian of the Cocoa-nut—and a Tarter of the horse 
| —while the native of Terradel Fuego would be much astonished 
if he were told that any nation could live without shell-fish. It is 
only by attending to the accounts of respectable travellers regard- | 
ing foreign countries, that the clouds of vulgar error and preju- | 
dice can be removed; and, in this way, itis now firmly believed by ° 
: all sensible men that there is sucha creature as a camelopard or 
a kangaroo in the world; and that there are some countries where | 
oysters, and bread and milk, grow upon trees—all of which would 
= have been set down to thecredit of Aboulfouaris, and the Arabi- 

;.an Nights, at no very distant period. Accordingly, by way of 
fostering this vulgar incredulity, it is more than probable that the 4 
first accounts of the Patagonians furnished Swift with 4 hint for 
his giants in Gulliver’s Travels; as the adventures of Baron de | 
Tott, among the Turks, at a much later period, produced the me- 
moirs of the unparalleled Baron Munchausen! Bruce’s veracity re- 
garding what he saw in Abyssinia was likewise called in ques- 
tion without ceremony; and it was not till a considerable time af- 
ter his death, that the character of that high-minded traveler was 
| proved to be without a flaw. 

With the view of removing such prejudices as these, which are 
almost always based on ignorance, we shall, in this and a few 
succeeding articles, bring forward the accounts given by some 
| travelers of unquestionable authority, of their observations and 
adventures in uncivilized countries; taking care to select such as g: 
appear to be most uncommon, and such as may afford the most Hamm 
amusement and instruction to our youthful readers in particular. 

What Africa was to the ancients in the way of producing noyel- 
;| ties, America has been to the moderns. Utopia, New Atlantis, : 
1 Eldorado, Fairy Land, and the Painters’ Wives’ Islands, were all | 
' said by the wits of the sixteenth century to be portions of thislate- 
ly discovered quarter of the globe. “The Painters’ Wifes’ Island,” | 
says Dr. eh “is an island of this traet, mentioned by Sir 
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y=9| Walter Raleigh in his History of the World; of which he was in- b 








formed by Don Pedro de Sarmiento, a Spanish gentleman em- } 
sw ployed by his King in planting some colonies on the Straits of Ma- 
wee) gellan, who, being taken prisoner by Sir Walter in his going | 
a home, was asked of him about some Island which the maps pre- [==3t% 
ee; sented in those straits, and might have been of great use to him 
mee in his undertaking; to which he merrily replied, that it was to be } 
| called the Painters’ Wifes’ Island, saying, that while the painter | 
eq, drew that map, his wife sitting by desired him to put in one coun- | 
: try for her, that she in her imagination might have an Island of 
ma) herown. His meaning was, that there was no such island asthe 
#=4| maps presented. And I fear the painter’s wife hath many Islands 

Ey and some countries too, upon the continent, in our common maps, 
which are notreally to be found on the strictest search. Of such 
| sort, also, are what are called the Lands of Chivalry; of which 
@ the Isle of Adamants, in Sir Huon of Bordeaux; the Firm Land, 
4 in the history of Amadis de Gaul; the Hidden Island, and that of 
#| the sage Alart, in Sir Palmerin of England; as also the Island of 
| Barataria, of which the famous Sancho Panza was sometime gov- 
ernor, and the kingdom of Micomicona; “which, as the ingenious 
author of the History of Don Quixote merrily observeth,” says Dr. 
Huelyn, “are not to be found in all the map.” 
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The Law of personal Property. F 




















i 4 What security does the Law afford to the rights of property? Every 
=| person is entitled to be protected in the enjoyment of his property, not 
a| only from invasions ofit by individuals, but from all unequal and undue |; 
=i) assessment on the part of Government. It is not sufficient that no tax P 
ag} can be imposed upon the citizens, but by their Representatives in the Leg- & 
¥ islature. The citizens are entitled to require, that the Legislature itself | 
a) shall cause all public taxation to be fair and equal in proportion to the [aay 
%| value of property, so that no one class of individuals and no one species of ; 
| property may be unequally or unduly assessed. | 

Is the protection of property, a positive duty on the part of the Govern- | 
ment? The security ofevery man’s property, by means of just laws, | 
promptly, uniformly, and impartially administered, is one of the strongest 
sere and most interesting of obligations on the part of Government. The appe- 
mene tite for property is so keen, and the blessings of it are so palpable and im- | 
sseaies| Pressive, that the passion to acquire is incessantly busy. Every man is 

=| striving tobetter his condition, and in the constant struggles and jealous | 
ease, cOllisions, between rich and poor, the one to acquire, and the other to pre- 
i rd serve; and between debtor and creditor, the one to exact and the other to 
pease! evade or pre pe payment, it is to be expected, especially in popular gov- 
eau, ernments, and under the influence of the sympathy which the poor and the 
meee) unfortunate naturally excite, that the impartial course of justice, shouldin 

aj some degree be disturbed. 
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= ; that private property shall not be taken for public use, without just com- 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. 
How has that important object of the Constitution of the United States, 
| Viz: “To establish justice,’’ been effected? It has been done by the ad- ; 
, mirable distribution ofits powers, and the checks which it has placed on 
| the local legislation of the States. These checks have already in their op- 
eration, essentially contributed to the protection of the rights of property. 
Is Government bound to lend its aid for the recovery of property?— | 
| Government is without question bound to assist the rightful owner of } 
pro rty, in the recovery of the possession of it, when it has been unjust- 3236 
ost. i 
4 If a man takes possession of land, in good faith, in the mistaken belief | 
that his title is good, and makes beneficial improvements upon it, is the | 
rightful owner on recovery of the land, bound to refund him the value of § 
the improvements? By the English law and the common law of this coun- 
try, the owner recovers his land by action of ejectment, without being ‘sub- 
jected to the condition of paying for the improvements which may have 




















een made on the Jand.—Every possessor makes such improvements ‘at |= BS 
his peril.. There is no moral obligation, which should compel a man to [Ray 
pay for improvements upon his own land, which he never authorized, and sae 


which originated in a wrong. But the statute laws of the several States, jj 
with but few exceptions, require that the value of improvements bona iE 

















In what cases are encroachments upon the rights of property justified 
on the ground of public necessity? There are many cases in which pri- |&ie 
vate property is made subservient to the public welfare, in accordance Se? 
with the maxim of law, that a private mischief is to be endured rather ‘see 
than a public inconvenience. i a common highway be out of repair, a [fag 
passenger may lawfully, in a case of necessity, go through an adjoining if 


fide Mave, shall be paid. erase 
Under what circumstances were these laws passed? The titles to land eet 
in many cases, under circumstances peculiar and preeung and which | Sapegae 
strongly addressed themselves to the equity ofthe Legislature, had be- ES : 
come in the wild and unsettled parts of the country, exceeding obscure and eed fe 
difficult to be ascertained, by reason of conflicting locations, and a course [=e 
of fraudulent and desperate speculation; and the unlawful possessor had [B= i. 
very often become so without being liable to any imputation of negligence [ese 
or dishonesty. ay 


fe 13} 


private enclosure.—So itis lawful to raze houses to the ground, to pre- #3 
vent the spreading of a fire—Land may be made liable to be assumed 4 






for the public use, without the owner’s consent, and even against his own 
strong wishgs; as for instance, upon the line of an intended Canal or Rail 
Road. pee 
What Constitutional check is there upon the exercise of this Legisla- 
tive power? The Constitution of the United States, and of most of the 
different States, have imposed a great and valuable check, by declaring | 
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pensation. A provision for compensation, is a necessary attendant on the fe % 
: due and gonstitutional exercise ofthe power to deprive an individual of |s3#% 
: his property without his consent: and this principle in American constitu- 24 
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ceess| tional jurisprudence, is founded in natural equity, and is laid down by ju- 
°S9tyz,| rists as an acknowledged principle of universal law. 
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ture: but if they should take it for a purpose not of public nature, as if 
they should take the property of A. and give it to B., the law would be 
unconstitutional and void. 

But though property be thus protected, has the lawgiver still a right 
to prescribe the mode and manner of using it? So far as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the abuse of it, to the injury or annoyance of others or of 
the public. Unwholesome trades, slaughter houses, operations offensive 
to the senses, the déposit of gunpowder, the building with combustible 
materials, and the-burial of the dead, may all be interdicted by law, in the 
re: midst of dense masses of population, on the general and rational principle, 
ye *| that every person ought so to use his property as not to injure his neigh- 
eeee:| bor. 
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> Mistory of Shakerism in the West. 
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bese (INTRODUCTION.) 

pee ‘ ‘ ‘ 

besides | In the account-which the Shakers give of themselves, they mention the 
“i Quakers in the time of Oliver Cromwell and the French poophele ofa later 
‘ac3| date, as being the first who had a peculiar testimony from the Lord to de- 
<| liver tothe Christian world. But they complain that the former degener- 
=2%:| ated, losing that desire oflove and power with which they first setout, and % 
Berm the latter being of short continuance, ‘their extraordinary communications’ 
weno have long ago ceased. This Testimony was_ revived in the persons of 


‘James Wardley, a tailor by trade, and Jane his wife, who wrought at the 
same occupation.” And the work underthem began at Bolton and Man- 
chester, in Lancashire, about the year 17. They had a to the 
society of Quakers, but receiving the spirit of the French. prophets, and a 
| further degree of light and power by which they were separated from that 
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nomination. During this time their testimony according to what they 


cendant glory, which would effect the final downfall of Anti-christ!” 


' Shakers, and some gave them the name of Shaking Quakers. This name 
{| though used in derision, they acknowledge to be proper, because they 
, are both the subjects and instruments of the work of God in this latter day. 


| Lowth’s translation of Isaiah ii. 19, 21. ‘That,in that day, there should 
; be a great shaking in the land of Israel: Ezek. xxxviii. 19, 20. ‘That 
he should shake the heavens and the earth!’’ Isaiah, xiii. 13; Joel iii. 16; 
Hag. ii.6, 7, 21. That he would shake all nations, and that the desire of 
all nations should conte.” And according to the Apostle, ‘That yet once 
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How is it determined when public uses require this assumption of pri- | 
vate property? It must undoubtedly rest with the wisdom of the Legisla- - 


community, they continued for several years disconnected from every de-- 


; saw by vision and revelation from God was, That the Second Appearing of -| 
Christ was at hand, and that the Church was raising in her Tull and trans- i 


From the shaking of their bodies in religious exercises, they were called | 


“Thus the Lord promised that he would shake the earth with terror:’ t 
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j = ig 
_ more, he would shake not the earth only, butalsoheaven:” Heb. xii. 26. | 
. Signifying the removing of things that are shaken, as of things that are ; 
made, that_those things which cannot be shaken may remain. All which, 3" 
| particularly alluded to the latter day, and now, in reality, began. to be ful- | 
= filled; of which the name itself wasa striking evidence, and much more | 
zg) the nature and operations of the work. 3 

%. This work went on under Wardley, till the year 1770, ‘‘when the pres- 

. ent Testimony of Salutation and Eternal Life was fully opened according ; 
to the special gift and revelation of God through Anne Lee.” She was | 
born about the year 1736; her father, John Lee, lived in Toad Lane, Man- | 
; chester, and was a blacksmith; with him she lived till she embarked for * 
' America. She herself was a cutter of hatter’s fur, and had five brothers 
and two sisters. She was married to Abraham Standley, a blacksmi:h, 
and had four children, who died in their infatey. In 1758, this singular 
woman joined the society under Wardley, and became a distinguished 
leader amongst them. 

‘When, therefore, Anne, who by her perfect obedience, had attained to | 
all that was made manifest in the leading characiers of the society, still, jf 
however, found in herself the seed or remains of human depravity, and a (jy 
lack of the divine nature, whichis eternal life abiding in the soul, she did | 
not rest satisfied in that state, but labored in continual watchings and fast- 
ings, and in tears andincessant cries to God, day and night, for deliver- ; 
ance. And under the most severe tribulation, and violent temptations, as 
great as she was able to resist and endure, such was, frequently her ex- 
treme agony of soul, that she would clinch her hands together, till the blood 
would flow through the pores of her skin! 

“By such deep mortification and suffering, her flesh wasted away, and 
she became like a skeleton; wholly incapable of helping herself, and was 
fed and nourished like an infant, although naturally, free from bodily in- 
firmities, anda person of strong and sound constitution, and invincible for- 
tisude of mind. 
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the certain power of salvation transmitted to those who received her tes- | 
timony, she was received and #@&nowledged as the rinst Moruer, or spit- |g 
itual parent in the line of the female, and the second heir in the covenant 
of life, according to the present display of the gospel. Hence among be- | 
lievers, she hath been distinguished by no other name or title than that of 
Mother, from,that period to the present day. To such as addressed her 
with the cuggomary titles used by the world, she would reply,—‘I am 
Anne the Worp;” signifying that in her dwelt the Worn.” pena 
In 1774, Anna Lee, with some of her followers, having been thought & 
mad, and sorely persecuted, settled their temporal affairs in England, and | 
| set sail from Liverpoolfor New York. James Wardley and his wife re- 
, maining behind, were removed into an alms-house, and there died. The 
, others, we are told, ‘‘being mr hout lead or proteciion, lost their power, 
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, and fell into the common and practice of the world!’ Anne Lee lig 














bey and the brethren reached NeW York, after working asort of miracle, for | 
ei#feq. the ship sprang a leak on the voyage, and it is more than hinted, that had 

bey it not been for their exertions atthe pump, the vessel would have gone | 
cages, down to the bottom of the ocean. They fixed their residence at Niskyuna, ‘27 
ota, now Watervliet, near the city of Albany. In this reiired spot, they great- [#93 
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their success. 


visible presence and protection of Anne-—the thought of which seemed al- 





given her to do, she was taken out of their sight in the ordinary way of 
all living, at Watervliet, on the 8th day of the ninth month, 1784. 

“Thus in the early dawn of the American Revolution, when the rights 
of conscience began to be established, the morning star of Christ’s second 
Weer coming, disappeared from the view of the world, to be succeeded by the 
sssg@em| inereasing brightness of the sun of righteousness and all the promised glo- 
o:?mme| ry of the latter day. 
oe ‘And thus the full revelation of Christ, in its first degree,was complet- 
:| ed; which was according to that remarkable prophecy of Christopher Love, 

|) who was beheadgd under Cromwell:—‘Out of thee, © England! shall a 
*=S| brian sTaR arjse, whose light and voice shall make the heavers to quake, 
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wee | and knock under with submission to the blessed Jesus.”’ 
a, The most remarkable tenet of the Shakers is the abolition of marriage, 
pe | or, indeed, the total separation of the sexes. The essence of their argu- 
= —~\ ment is, that the Resurrection spoken of in the New Testament means 
re: nothing more than conversion; our Saviour declares that in the Resurrec- 
“ek! tion they neither marry nor are given in marriage, therefore on conver- 
w-%| sion, or the resurrection of the individual, marriage ceases. To speak more 
plainly, the single must continue single and the married must separate— 
ore Every passage in the Gospel and in the epistles is interpreted according to 
oe this hypothesis. j 
pie «Whatever degree of indulgence,” say they, ‘‘was extended to some 
ope among the gentile nations, who professed faith in Christ, because they were 
ese | not able to bear the whole truth; yet the truth did not conceal the pointed 
ob bee ‘ distinction which Christ made between his own true followers, and the 
espe! children of this world. 
3 “But I would have you without carefulness,” saith the. apostle; ‘“He 
tem that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
si:-a@| may please the Lord: (His noblest and principal affections are there.) Bat 
ees he that is married careth for the things that are of the world, how he may 
eraeaee| please his wife.” The wife is put in the place ofthe Lord, as jhe first ob- 
osgee:| ject of his affections. 
ot | “The unmarried woman careth for the things ofthe Lord, (upon whom 
ormamse| She places her affections,) that she may be holy both in body and spirit: 
fee ee! but she that is married careth for the things of the world, how she may 
ops, please her husband, instead ofthe Lord. 
pes eed “The same pointed distinction is made by Christ; not only when he says 
opt#e, of his disciples, ‘they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world,’ 
teaaea:, but when in answering the Saducees, who denied and knew not that he 


was the resurrection, he says, ‘‘The children of this world marry, and are 
given in marriage; but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in 
marriage.” Neither can they die any more (spiritually,) for they are 
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ly multiplied, but Anne was not without bitter reproaches and manifold — 
persecutions. She and the Elders would delight in Missionary journies— | 
being out for two or three years, and returning with wonderful accounts of | 


most insupporiable to many. But having finished the work which was | 
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“The decease of Elder William served as a particular means of prepar- {S=235° 
ing the minds of believers for a still heavier trial, in being deprived of the | 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. | 5 Re 
equal unto the angels, and are the children of God, being the children of faam 
the resurrection.” ° ee 

sn idea of the notions of the Shakers in regard to their founder may be b= 
formed from the following passages: ‘In the fullness of time, according to ‘gsyhe ° 
the unchangeable purpose of God, that same Spirit and word of power, 3 
which created man at the beginning—which spake by the prophets; which ts 
; dwelt in the man Jesus—which was given to the apostles and true witnesses [amag 
as the Holy Spirit and word of promise, which groaned in them waiting for 
for the day of redemption—and which was pod an of in the | age of @a— 
prophecy asa woman travailing with child, and pained to be delivered, | 
was revealed in a woman. . 
‘‘And that woman, in whom was manifested the Spirit and Word of pow- 
er, who was anointed and chosen of God, to reveal the mystery of iniquity 
to stand as the first in order, ——— the purpose of God, in the ax> te 
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restoration of that which was lost by the transgression of the first woman, 

and to finish the work of man’s final redemption, was Anne Lee. 

ye §6=6s- “‘ As the chosen vessel, appointed by Divine Wisdom, she, by her faith-_ A 
ful obedience to that same anointing, became the temple of the Holy Ghost, ‘| 

and the second heir with Jesus, her lord and head, in the covenant and 

promise of eternal life. And by her sufferings and travailfora lost world, (ame 

; and her union and subjection to ChristJesus, her Lord and Head, she be- ; 

came the first-born of many sisters, and the true Mother of all living in 

the new creation. 

“‘Thus the perfection of the translation of God in this latter day, excels 
particularly, in that which respects the most glorious part in the creation 
of man, namely the woman. And herein is the most condescending good- 
ness and mercy of God displayed, not only in redeeming that most amiable 
part of creation from the curse, and all the sorrows of the fall, but also in 
condescending to the lowest estate of the loss of mankind.” 

The four leading peculiarities of the Shakers are: First, community of 
property; secondly, the celibacy of the entire body, in both sexes; thirdly, 
the non-existence of any priesthood; and, fourthly, the use of the dance in 
their religious worship. All they defend on Scriptural authority, | 
and quote very rae, from thé writings of the Old and New Testaments 
in confimation of their views. The following are their rules for the admis- 
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on sion of members: ‘ 
on = ‘1. All persons who unite with the society must do it voluntarily and ‘ga 


ete 


of their own free will. 

“2. No one is permitted to do so without a full and clear understand- 
3| ing of all its obligations. 
| “3. No considerations of property are ever made use ofto induce per- 
| sonsto join or to leave the society; because it is a principle of the sect, that 
| no act of devotion or service that does not flow from the free and volunta- 
| ry emotions of the heart, can be acceptable to God as an act of true reli- 
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ion. 
‘ “4. No believing husband or wife is allowed, by the principles of this 
{| society, to separate from an unbelieving partner, except by mutual agree- @ 
;| ment, unless the conduct of the unbeliever be such as to warramtasepaia- [3 
§ tion by the laws of God and man. Nor can any husband or wife, whohas jae 
4 otherwise abandoned his or her partner, be received into communion With |Sa7, 
, the society. a 
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“5, Any person becoming a member must rectify all his wrongs, and, 
as fast and as far as it is in his power, discharge all just and legal claims, 
whether of creditors or filial heirs. Nor can any person, not conforming 
to this rule, long remain in union with the society. But the society is not 
responsible for the debts of any individual, except by agreement; because 
such responsibility would involve a principle ruinous-to the institution. 

“6. No difference isto be made in the distribution of parental estate 
among the heirs, whether they belong to the society or not; but an equal 

| partition must be made, as far as may be practicable and consistent with 
| reason and justice. 
| “7. If an unbelieving wife separate from a believing husband by agree- 
ment, the husband must give her a just and reasonable share of the prop- 
erty; and if they have children who have arrived at years of understand- 
| ing sufficient to judge for themselves, and who choose to go with their 
mother, they are not tobe disinherited on that account. Though the ehar- 
acter of this institutiou has been much censured on this ground, yet we 
boldly assert that the rule above stated has never, to our knowledge, been |; 
violated by this society. 

“8. Industry, temperance, and frugality, are prominent features of this 
institution. No member who is able to labor can be permitted to live 
idly upon the labors of others. All are required to be employed in some 
manual occupation, according to their several abilities, when not engaged 
in other necessary duties.” 

As all persons enter this society, voluntarily, so they may voluntarily 
withdraw; but, while they remain members, they are required to obey the 
regulations of the society. 

he leading authority of the society is vested in a ministry, generally 

consisting of four persons, including both sexes. These, together with the 
elders and trustees, constitute the general government of the society in all 
its branches. 

No creed is framed to limit the progress of improvement. It is the faith 
of the society that the operations of Divine light are’unlimited. All are 
at liberty to improve their talents and exercise their gifts, the younger 
:, being subjeet to the elder. 

In the beginning of the year 1780, the society eonsisted of but about ten 
_ or twelve persons, all of whom came from England. From this time there 
was a ual and extensive increase in their numbers until the year 1787, 
%, when they began to collect at New Lebanon. Here the Church was es- [3 

: tablished, as a common center of union for all who belonged to the socie- | 
: ty in various parts ofthe country. This still remains as the mother-church, 
being the first that was established; all the societies in various parts of the 
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. country are considered branches of this; and there are now twenty sepa- |2& 


rate communities, numbering about 4000 members. 





In Ohio there are two societies, one at Union Village, in the county of 3 











bs’ Warren, 30 milesnortheast from Cincinnati, which contains nearly 600 |; 
=A 


“sy. Members; and one at Beaver Creek, in the county of Montgomery, six miles } 





, southeast from Dayton, which contains 100 members. In Kentucky there | 
are also two societics, one at Pleasant Hill, in Mereer county, 21 miles 
southwest of Lexington, containing nearly 500 members; the other at South [5 

_ Union, Jasper Springs, in Logan county, 15 miles northeast from Russell- |g 

. ville, which contains nearly 400 members. In Indiana there is one socie- 
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WESTERN MISCHLLANY. 2 
ty, at West Union, Knox county, 16 miles above Vincennes, which con- 
tains more than 200 members. [see 

“The Shakers,”’ says one of their visitors, ‘‘are, in their religious notions, jf 
a compound of almost all the other sects. They are a kind of religious 
eclectics, with this commendable trait, that they are enemies to every sort 
of coercion in matters of religion. They have chosen what appeared to (ae 
them to be good out of every denomination. The Shaker unites with the Bee 
Quaxers in an entire submission to the spirit, and in the rejection of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper—with the Ca.vinists and Mersoprsts in lay- } 
ing great stress on conversion—-with the ARMENIANS in rejecting election and | 
reprobation, as well as the imputation of Adam’s guilt to his tang 5 
with the Untrarians in explodis a Trinity of three persons in one ‘ 
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‘re, together with the satisfaction of Christ—with the Roman Caruouics in con-.f 
peeee| tending for the continuation of miracles m the church—with the Sanpema-, Se 
Ec) NIANS in practising a sort of community of goods, and having no persons jaw 
%-e| regularly educated for the ministry—with THE roLLowens OF Joanna Soutu- | 
me corr, in believing that a woman is the instrament to bring on the glory of jj 


the latter day—with the Moraviays and Mrrnopists in encouraging mis- 
sionary undertakings—with the SwepEnporc1ans in denying the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and asserting that the day of judgment is past—with the 
Jumpxrs in dancing and shouting during divine worship ; and lastly, with 
the Untversauists in renouncing the eternity of hell torments. To all this, 
they have added a tenet hitherto unthought of by any body of Christians: 
The Catholics indeed led the way in enjoining the celibacy of the clergy, 
and in the institution of monachism. It was Toft to the Shakers to enjoin 
celibacy as one of their religious exactions.” 

As far as the history of the Shakers can establish the fact, it has certain- 
ly shown that, where property is held in community, and not individually, 
the disposition to bestow itm works of charity and benevolence to others 
is greatly increased. And that the property itself is better managed for 
‘| accumulation and preservation, no ene can dowbt who has watched the 
| progressive advancement which this society has made in the augmentation, 
as well as improvelfent, of its possessions, and in the neatness, order, and 
| perfection by which everything they do or make is characterized: this is so 
much the case, that over all the United States, the seeds, plants, fruits, 
grain, cattle, and manufactures furnished by any settlement of Shakers, 
bear a premium in the market above the ordinary price of similar articles 
from’ other establishments. There being no idleness among them, all are 
| preductive. There being no intemperance among them, none are destruc- 
| tive. There being no misers among them, nothing is hoarded, or made to 
| perish for want of use; so that while production and improvement are at 
_ their maximum, and waste and destruction at their minimum, the society 
must goon increasing the extent and value of its temporal possessions, and 
thus increase its means of doing geod, first within, and then beyond its 
' own circle. 2 

The most remarkable religious ceremony among the Shakers is that of 
dancing. The following account, from Buckingham’s Travels in America, 
' appears to be wholly unprejudiced one: 

__ The mules were first arranged in pairs, following each other like troops 
in a line of march; and when their number was completed, the females fol- 
lowed after, two and two, in the same manner. In this way they formed 
ees, 2 complete circle round the open space of the room. In the center of the } 
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whole was a small band of about half a dozen males and half a dozen fe- 
males, who were there stationed to sing the tunes and mark the time; and 
these began to sing with a loud voice and in quick time, like the allegro of 
a sonata, or the vivace of a canzonet, the following verse : 


“Perpetual blessings do demand, 

Perpetual praise on every hand ; 

Then leap for joy, with dance and song, 
To praise the Lord forever.’’ 


“The motion of the double line of ‘worshippers, as they filed off before 
us, was something between a march and a dance. ‘Their bodies were in- 
clined forward like those of persons in the act of running; they kept the 
most perfeet time with their feet, and beat the air with their hands to the 
} Same measure. Some of the more robust and enthusiastic literally ‘leap- 
ed’ so high as to shake the room by the weight with which they fell to their 
feet on the floor; and others, though taking the matter more moderately, 
bore evident signs of the effects of the exercise and heat united on their 
persons. The first dance lasted about five minutes, and was performed to 
the air of ‘Scots wha’ ha’e wi’ Wallace bled,’ sung with great rapidity— 
The second dance was of still quicker measure, and to the much less re- 
spectable old English tune of ‘Nancy Dawson,’ and to this lively and mer- 
ry tune the whole body, now formed into three abreast instead of two, lit- 
erally scampered round the room in a quick gallopade, every individual of 
both the choir and the dancers singing with all their might these words: 


“Press on, press on, ye chosen band, 
e angels go before ye ; 
We’re marehing through Emanuel’s land, 
Where saints shall sing in glory.” 


“This exercise was continued for at least double the time of the former, 
and by it the worshippers were wrought up to such a pitch of fervor, that 
they were evidently on the point of some violent outbreat or paroxysm.— 
Accordingly, the whole assembly soon got into the ‘most admired disorder,’ 
each dancing to his own tune and his own measure, and the females be- 
came perfectly a About half a dozen of these whirled them- 
selves round in what opera-dancers call a Pprrovetre, performing at least 
fifty revolutions each, their arms extended horizontally, their clothes being 
blown out like an air-balloon all round their persoys, their heads sometimes 
falling on one side, and sometimes hanging forward on the bosom, till they 
vine | at length faint away in hysterical convulsions, and be caught in the 

| arms of the surroundin duasals 

“This, too, like the singing and dancing which preceded it, was accom- 
panied by clapping of hands to mark the time, while the same verse was 
constantly repeated, and at every repetition with inereased rapidity. Al- 
together the scene was one of the most extraordinary I had ever witnessed, 
and, except among-the howling dervishes of Bagdad and the whirling der- 
vishes of Damascus, I remember nothing m the remotest degree resem- 
bling it.” 

The Shakers vindicate this singular ceremony by quotations from the 
, Bible. ‘he exercise of dancing, in the worship of God,” say they, ‘‘was 
_ brought to light not as an exercise of human invention, instituted by hu- 
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; Man authority, but as a mani‘esta'ion of the will of God, through the spe- 
cial operations of his Divine power. No reader of the Scripmres can doub: 
| but that dancing was accep-able to God as an exercise of religious worship 
in times past; and wiil be in time to come, aceording te the prediction. of 
the prophe: : 

‘**Avain I will build thee, and thou shalt be built, 0 viggin of Israel! thou 
shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the danees } 
of them that make merry. Then shall the virgin rejoice im the dagée, beth 
young men and old together. Tura again, O virgin of Israel! turn again 
to these thy cities.’ * , 

“God requires the fai:hful improvement of every crea‘ed talent. ‘O clap 
your hands, all ye people; shou. unto God wich a yoice of wiumph. Sing 
unto the Lord a new song; sing his praise in the congregation of Pe oan sat 
Let the children of Zion be joyiul in their King; let them praise his namie 
in the dance.’ + ee 

“These expressions of the inspired Psalmist are wor.hy of serjous*ton- 
sidera‘ion. Do they no: evidently imply that the Divine Spiniv whiel die- 
tated them requires the devotion ofall our faculties in the &er¥ice of God ? 
How, then, can any people professing religion expect to fiad’ acceptance 
with God by the service of the tongue only ? mF 

“Since we are blessed with hands and feet, those active and usefyl mem- 
bers of the body on which we mostly depend in our own service, shall. we [Rg 
not acknowledge our obligations to God who gave them by exercising them |jeBye 
in our devotions to him? There is too powerful a connexion between the 
body and mind, and too strong an influence of the mind upon the body, to 
admit of much activi-y of mind in the service of Gol without the co-ope- | 
rating exercises of the body. But where the heart is sincerely and feryent- 
ly engaged in the service of God, it has a tendency to produce an active | 
| influence on the body.” 
“From every inquiry I could make,” says Mr. Buckingham, <‘of those | 
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cee longest resident in the neighborhood of the Shakers, I could Jearn no au- S2t* 
oe#z.| thenticated case of evil practices among them. On the contrary, every one 
22% appeared ready to bear tes:imony to their honesty, punc‘uality, induswry, 

e244: sobriety, and chasti:y.” ’ J 
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History of Oregon. 
ope The treaty of Ghent provides that all settlements, territories, © 
owaee, &c.,taken by either party during the war should be restored, and 
=~ in this stipulation, the United State’s settlement of Astoria at the } 
| mouth of the Columbia river, was included.” By the convention 
| of Great Britain of 1818, it was stipulated that east of the Rocky * 
| Mountains and west of the lakes, the boundary between the pos- 
; sessions of the two governments should be the furty-nint!y paral- 
lel of latitude, and that the territory west of the Mountains should-’ 
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be free and open for -vessels and citizens of both powers, for ten 
years, without prejudice, however, to the claims of either govern- 
ment. 
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i . In 1823, so important did the occupation of this region appear, : 
: a that negotiations were entered into between the two governments (= 

% for the permanent settlement of the boundary line. But when our (3% 
i minister, Mr. Rush, presented the facts for establishing our claims, 
i Pres| the British commissioners controverted all, and declared that pa 
/ 5 a, Great Britain considered the whole of the unoccupied portion of eae 
i te North America as open to her future settlement, and rested this |S:S° 
mez claim chiefly on alleged priority of discovery. The negotiations <4 Be 





ree | ended in 1827 by extending the arrangement of 1818 indefinitely, 

were allowing each party to abrogate it, by twelve months’ notice.— 
sae] This is the position of this matter at the present, and it is to the 
Z| permanent settlement of the boundaries of this territory that the jj 

Meer; attention of the two governments is directed. 

“ee So far as regards priority of discovery, it is admitted by both 
==5| parties that the Columbia river was unknown to them previous to 
the year 1792. - In the negotiation opened in 1823, Great Britain 
supported her claims on the alleged discovery of this region in 
1578, by Sir Francis Drake. But the British commissioners al- 
ways declined stating this pretension in writing, though urging 
it with energy, verbally. Butithey could produce no evidence 
having any appearance of probability, that Sir Francis Drake saw 
the entrance to the Columbia river, or that he landed any where 
south of Nootka sound, or the parallel of forty-eight degrees. 

But the treaty of Paris in 1763, precludes all claims of priority |; 
on the part of Britain, previous to that date, for in that treaty,she [fa 
renounced all claim to any portion of North America west of the 

‘Mississippi. Since that time, no events connected with British 
discoveries can give her the least title. In 1513, Balboa discover- 
ed the western shores of America, and took possession in the name |< 
ofthe King of Spain. Cortez explored the coast up to thirty de- 233. 
ores in 1$26; in 1543 Cubrillogmxtgnded these discoveries to for- [22 
ty-tWo degrees, and in 1592, d discovered the strait which 
bearsj;@ame in latitude forty-eiBht degrees. All north of for- 
ty-two degrees Spain has give up to the United States by treaty ; 
and as “discovery accompanied with subsequent and efficient acts 
“ee of sovereignty or settlement are necessary to a title,” is urged by 
aq Britain ; and as “the discovery of the mouth of a river gives to the 

crm discoverer right to the country watered by the river and its tribu- = 

ty) taries,” we think the title of the United States to the territory 
claimed, is as clear"as that of Great Britain to any of her foreign |: 
possessions. | 

According to documents whose authenticity cannot be contro- i 

verted, Captain Robert Gray, in the ship Columbia, from Boston, : 
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“| sailing under the flag of the United States, entered the mouth ofa 
eeex| large river on the western coast of America near the forty-sixth 
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aralle) of latitude, on the seventh of May, 1792, which was the 
t time (no evidence to the contrary being on record)it was seen 
by a citizen of a civilized nation. Here he anchored, and with a 
small boat proceeded to the land. He named the harbor, Bull- 
finch’s harbor; called the river Columbia, after the name of the 
vessel and his country, and named the cape on the north side,Cape Ss 
Hancock, and on the south, Point Adams. After exploring the jaar 
channel at the entrance of the harbor, he weighed anchor on the ea 
14th and proceeded about fifteen miles up the river, where he re- = ss 
mained till the morning of the twenty-first of May, trading with jiu 
the natives and making observations of the shores on either side. |= 
Thus in 1792, the Columbia river was discovered from the sea and ‘Sag 
named by a citizen of the United States. E #4 
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In 1803 our government fitted out an expedition to explore the 
region of the Rocky Mountains west to the Columbia river. This aime 
expedition was successful and opened to the civilized world the |g 
vast and fertile region of the Upper Missouri, and the rich plateaus 
in the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains. This expedition was fol- 
lowed by that of Lewis and Clarke, and a settlement and occupa- 
tion near the mouth of the Columbia river, by John Jacob Astor, a 
resident of New York city. This settlement, called Astoria, was 
included in the stipulation of the treaty of Ghent, as before men- 
tioned. Thus it will be seer that the United States has a clear 
title to the territory she claims, on the ground insisted upon by 
Great Britain, that “discovery accompanied with subsequent and 
efficient acts of sovereignty or settlement, are necessary to a title.” 

The chief advantages which our government would derive from 
the occupation of the territory are :—a vast Indian and fur trade, 
with an uninterrupted intercourse between the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Oregon ; it would open a direct trade with China, |Raam 
Japan and the Sandwich and other islands of the Pacific ; present- 
ing some of the finest harbors on the western coast, it would afford 
— of security for the American whalers in the Pacific, nfim- 

ering more than eight thousand men, with twelve miltion dollars’ 
¥| worth of property afloat, now left exposed to every foreign power 
. with whom we might be at war; and it would be the means of 
neutralizing British influence over the Indian tribes and close up 
| a vast and unguarded frontier by which these tribes might swarm 
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| into our country under the British flag, in case of war with that | 
| government. reee 
In a commercial point of view the occupation of this country jg 
by our government is of the greatest importanee, and it is this vi 

of the case which makes Great Britain so anxious to retain, or 
‘peugy| rather gain, possession. Many years will not elapse, probably, 
‘#3 before a ship-canal will be cut across the Isthraussef Darien, by 
which the whole trade of the eastern world will be changed and { 
the future seaports on the western coast of America will become 
the great marts of export and import to and-from India and the 
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South Sea islands. It is therefore the policy of Britain to main- 





tain a foothold whence such great advantages will accrue ; and 














%, By the researches of Lewis and Clarke, and more recently of Col. 
 Dodze, we learn the important fact that passes of very gentle de- 


| transportation of merchandise over them, by no means a great 





4) the passage over land to the nearest navigable point of the Colum- 
| bia river, be made easy and secure ; a direct route would be open- 
ed to India and present te the commercial enterprize of our coun- 


% fall into the possession of England, she might, in case of war, send 


it should be the wise policy of our gov vernment to do the same.— 


clivity traverse the range of the Rocky Mountains, making the 


undertaking. Ifthen we can have undisputed possession of the 
Oregon—the Indian tribes be conciliated—roads constructed and 


try, now in its infancy, a channel into which a large portion of the 
commerce of the east might be drawn. 

The security of our frontier: settlements is one great advantage | 
to be derived from the occupation of this territory, for if it should | 

















into our western states a vast power which might jeopard the in- 
dependence of our republic. It is well known that her settled | 
policy is to secure the friendship of the Indian tribes, and this she 
does through the medium of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Every | 
year she distributes arms and ammunition among the tribes, from |; 
the St. Lawrence to the Columbia, and this friendship influences 
the whole of the heterogencous mass of population that fills the 
deep glens and rolling prairies of the regions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Of the nature of this population, Washington Irving, in his 
“Astoyia” remarks :—‘Some portion of the wilderness along the 
rivers may. partially be subdued by agriculture ; others may form 

















vast pastoral tracts, like those of the east; but it is to be feared 
that a great part of it will form a lawless interval between the a- 
bodes of civilized man, like the waters of the ocean or the deserts 

























<| hunters and trappers; of fugitives from the Spanish and Ameri- 
=| can frontiers ; of adventures and desperagoes of every class and 


: frontier, by the transfer of whole tuibes of savages from the east 


' these bear the smart of real or fancied injuries; many consider | 
' themselves as expatriated beings, wrongfully exiled from their 


of Arabia, and like them be subject to the depredations of the 
marauder. Here may spring up new and mongrel races, like new 
formations in geology ; the amalgamation of the ‘debris’ and ‘abra- 
sions’ of former races, civilized and savage ; the remains cf broken 
and almost extinguished tribes ; the descendants of wanderi ing 


country. yearly ejected from the bosom of society into ‘the wilder- 
ness, We are contributing, incessantly, to swell this singular and Zig: 
rogeneous clou fof wild population that is to hang about our | 


ofthe Mississippi tothe great wastes of the far west; many of | 





hereditary homes, and the sepulchres of their fathers, and cherish 
a decp and abiding apimosity against the race that has dispossess- 
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, ed them. Some may gradually become pastoral hordes, like those 

rude and migratory people, half shepherd, half warrior, who, with 

their flocks and herds, roam the plains of upper Asia; but others, 

| it is to be apprehended, .will become predatory bands, mounted 

on the fleet steeds Of the prairies, with the open plains for their 

2, marauding ground, and the mountains for theirretreats ark lurk- 
ing-places.” 
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The Western Hunter. 
Amone the early emigrants to the west, whose original featurés 





attract and fix attention, we think that the Hunter is entitled toa 
conspicuous place. The profession which he adopted, and the 




















world in which he lived, were full of charms,to his captivated fan- 




















cy. There was the valley of flowers to glade n his eye. .There j 
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was the woodland melody to enchant his ear. There were the 
fountains of crystal waters to quench his thirst, and the delicious 
banquet of the chase to regale his appetite. There were his com- 
panions, his rifle and his hounds, to keep alive his warm affec- 
tions, while above and around him was an ever-present stiblimi- 





acuteness to the senses, and imparted vigor and elasticity to the 
frame ; they stirred up tumultuous feelings, and called into exer- 
cise, to render perfect, his powers of invention. Far removed, for 
long periods of time, from any human intercourse, he converses 
with the echoes of the forest, or communes in silence with his 
Maker and the divinity that dwells within. He is happy in the 
solitude of the deep wood8, and rejoices in the ampleness of his 
undisputed range. But the tide-of emigration swells, and roars, 
and sweeps onward. He hears the axe of industry, and sees the 
smoke from the intruder’s dwelling overshadowing his fair hunt- 
& ing-grounds. The buffalo and the deer have already taken their 
ieee ce flight. Gazing for a moment at the encroachments of civilization, 
opteee| he turns his face towards the setting sun, and uttering a maledic- 
‘cegeeaa| tion upon the hand that so ruthlessly wars with nature’s peace, 
I! he plunges again into the far depths of the wilderness, that he 
| may roam unmolested in his own oppropriate home.— Western 
Monthly Magazine. 
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|  Disinfecting Property of Coffee.---Coffee is one of the most powerful 

means, not only of rendering animal and vegetable effluvia innocuous, but 
of actually destroying them. A room in which meat in an advanced de- 

| gree of decomposition had been kept some time, was instantly deprived of 
all smell on an open coffee roaster being carried through it, containing a 
pound of coffee newly roasted. In another room, exposed to the effluvi- 

{| um occasioned by the clearing out of a dung-pit, so that sulphuretted a 

drogen andg@mmonia in great, quantity could be chemically detected, the 

| 

| 





stench was éompletely removed within half a minute on the employment 
of three ounces of fresh roasted coffee ; whilst the other parts of the house 
were permanently cleared of the same smell by being simply traversed 
with the coffee roasted, although the cleansing of the dung-pit lasted for 
several hours longer. Even the smell of musk and castoreum, which can- 
not be overpowered by any other substance, is completely dispelled by 
the fumes of coffee ; and the same applies to the odor of asafetida.—Mep- 
ICAL GAZETTE. 








He who fears his servants is less than a servant.—P. Syrus. 
He is a worthless being who lives only for himself—Ibid. 


However wretched a fellow mortal may be, he is still a mem- { 


seca Der of our common species.—Seneca. 
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ty to filPhis soul with awe. Even the extremest toils and perils ; 
were cheerfully encountered ; for while they gave an astonishing ; 
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HIS is the largest and noblest of all the 
feathered tyrants of this race ; and has ob- 


bb tained among birds the same pre-eminence 
s which the lion is allowed to possess a- 


mong the quadruped tribes. From the 


point of the bill to the extremity of the tail, 


it measures more than three feet; and a- 
bout eight feet in breadth, when its wings 
are extended. The weight of the female 
is from sixteen to eighteen pounds ; but the 
male is smaller, and does not commonly 


mexceed twelve pounds in weight. The ea- 


gle possesses in an eminent degree the 
faculty of vision: its eyeis remarkably 


$e keen and penetrating, altho’ deep sunk and 


a 
ea 


4 being of a fine bright yellow, shines with extraordinary luster— 


covered by a projecting brow ; and the iris, 


%, Its general color is a deep brown, mixed with tawny on the head 
| andneck. The tail is black, and spotted with ash color: the legs 
are yellow, and feathered down to the toes ; and the claws are 
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_ remarkably large, the middle one being two inches in length. : 
: Eagles are seldom found but in mountainous and thinly peopled } 
' countries, where they breed among the loftiest cliffs, and in the 
places which are most remote from man. ss 

Of all the feathered race, the eagle soars to the greatest height, ‘==35* 
and for this reason has obtained among the ancients the appella- |4e2~ 
te tion of the bird ofJupiter. As he has not muchsuppleness in the ssi3+: 
~—S joints of his legs, he rises slowly from the ground ; but his strength |Z 2 








Sr 

| of wing is so great, that he is able to carry off geese, hares, kidsy |#=37" 
; “ag . Soni £0 

| lambs, and even infants themselves have fallen victims to his ra- |=s%¢ 


pacity ; a circumstance which might possibly give rise to the fable [235% 
of Ganymede. An instance is recorded of two children in Scot- |= 
land having been carried off by two eagles, which being discover- |s-et** 
ed and pursued, had only time to lodge them in their nest before | 
they were overtaken ; and by that means, the two little innocents 
were restored to their terrified parents without having received 
any harm. 

Smith, in hisHistory of the County of Kerry, relates, that during 
a summer when the scarcity of provisions amounted almost to a 
' famine, a poor man got a comfortable subsistence for his family 
out of an eagle’s nest, by regularly robbing the young eagles of 
part of the food provided for them by the old ones ; having lucki- 
ly hit on the expedient of protracting their assiduity beyond the |xg? 
“usual time, by clipping the wings, and thus retarding the flight of |Ss 
the young, and having perhaps, still more luckily escaped being | 
surprised by the old ones in committing those depredations on their 
| premises. Ilow fatal the consequences of such a surprise might 

have been, may be easily conjectured, from a circumstance which 
| happened some years agoin the same county. <A peasant resoly- 
ed to rob the nest of an eagle that had built in a small island in 
the beautiful lake of Killarney. He therefore stripped and swam 
' to the island, while the old ones were absent. Having robbed 
the nest of its young, he was preparing to swim back with the 
mas; caglets tied in a string; but when he was up to his chin in the 
=} water, the old eagles returned, fell upon the plunderer, and in spite 
of his resistance, never desisted until they despatched him with 
| their beaks and their claws. 
| The eagle is certainly at all times a formidable neighbor, but 
“=> particularly when bringing up its young. It is then that both the 
ss, male and the female exert all their force and industry for the sup- /7 
| ply of their offspring. Their nest is commonly built in the most |g 
inaccessible cliff of the rock, and often shielded from the weath- 
er by some projecting crag which overhangs it. 

This noble bird is found in various parts of Europe; but it a- (& 
bounds chiefly in the warmer regions. It commonly breeds in the |% 
mountainous parts of Ireland. It lays three, and sometimes four 
. eggs, of which it seldom happens that more than two are prolific. 
| Mr. Pennant says, that there are instances, though rare, of their 
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having bred in Snowden hills, in Wales. Mr. Wallis, in his Na- 
tural History of Northumberland, says, “It formerly had its aerie 
in the highest and steepest part of Cheviot.” In the month of 
January, 1735, a very large eagle was shot near Warkworth, which 
measured from point to point of its wings eleven feet and a 
quarter. 

This formidable tribe of birds admits of many varieties. In the 
rear of that which is here described, follow the ring-tailed eagle, 
the common eagle, the bald eagle, the white eagle, the rough-fout- 
ed eagle, the black eagle, the ospray, the sea eagle, and the crown- 
ed eagle. These, and divers others, form different shades in this 
ferocious family ; but a particular description of them is unne- 
cessary, as they have all the same general form, the same rapa- 
city, the same habits, and are all remarked for their longevity.— 
The eagle has often been known to live a hundred years ; it is 
said that it does not even then die of old age or debility, but from 
the beak’s turning inwards on the under mandible, which prevents 
it from taking any food. Its longevity is not, however, more re- 
markable than its power of ig eo long abstinence. An ea- 
gle, in the possession of .Mr. O. Holland, remained, through the 
carelessness of servants, the space of twenty-one days without 
any kind of sustenance. But even this is less extraordinary than 
"| an instance related by M. Buffon, who was assured, by a person 
of veracity, that one of these birds being caught in a fox-trap, liv- 
| ed five weeks without any kind of aliment. It showed no symp- 
toms of languor till the last eight days ; and it was at last killed, 
in order to terminate its sufferings. When circumstances of this 
‘| kind happen accidentally, they are worthy of remark ; but to as- 
|| certain by experiment how much any animal is able to suffer, 
would be shocking to humanity. 

We have been a little particular in describing the habits and 
propensities of this chief of the feathered nations ; but shall en- 
;; deavor to compensate for our prolixity on this interesting subject, 
by consulting brevity in some of less importance. However, we 
think we have not erred in giving a just delineation of a bird 
which has furnished poets and moralists with so many and so 
beautiful allusions, and which so strikingly shows what powers 
the Great Creator can bestow on different orders of animal ex- 
t istence. . 
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As we must render an account of every idle word, so must we 5 


; likewise of our idle silence.—Ambrose. 
As sight is in the eye, so is the mind in the soul.—Sophocles. 
A stranger, if just, is not only to be preferred before a country- 
man, but a kinsman.—Pythagoras. 
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Bell Rock Light--House. 
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Tue Bell Rock, or Inch Cape, is situated on the north-east coast of 
Great Britain, twelve miles south-west from the town of Arbroath, in 
Fifeshire, and thirty miles north-east from St. Abb’s Head, in the county 
of Berwick. - It lies in the direct trace of the Firth of Tay, and of a great 

roportion of the shipping of the Frith of Forth, embracing a very extensive 
ocal trade. This estuary is besides the principal inlet on the northern 
coast of Britain, in which the shipping of the German Ocean and North 
Sea take refuge when overtaken by easterly storms. At neap-tides, or at 
the quadratures of the moon, the Bell Rock is searcely uncovered at low 
wate ; but in spring-tides, when the ebbs are greatest, that part of the 
rock which is exposed to view at low water, measures about four hundred 
and twenty-seven feet in length, by two hundred and thirty in breadth ; 
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aud in this low state of the tides, its average perpendicular height above 


the surface of the sea is about four feet. Beyond the space included in 
these measurements, at very low tides, a reef extends about a thousand 


| feet in a south-west direction, from the higher part of the rock just de- 


| scribed ; and on this reef the light-house is erected. 


In the erection of a light-house on the Bell Rock, independently of this 
distance from the main land, a serious difficulty presented itself, arising 
from the greater depth of water at which it was necessary to carry on the 
operations, than in the case of the Eddystone light-house, descrided in a 
former No., or any other building of the same kind, ancient or modern}; 
which had been hitherto undertaken. Its description is as follows : 

The Bell Rock Light-house, which has not improperly, been termed the 
Scottish Pharos, is a circular building, the foundation stone of which is 
nearly on a level with the surface of the sea at low water of ordinary spring 
tides ; and consequently, at high water of these tides the building is im- 
mersed to the height of about fifteen feet. The first two, or lowest courses 
of the masonry, are imbedded, or sunk into the rock, and the stones of 
the courses are curiously dovetailed and joined with each other, forming 
one connected mass from the center to the circumference. The successive 


| courses of the work are also attached to each other by joggles of stone ; 


and to prevent the stones from being lifted by the force of the sea, while 
the work was in progress, each stone of the solid part of the building had 
two holes bored through it, entering six inches into the course immediately 
below, into which oaken tree-nails, two inches in diameter, were driven, 
after Mr. Smeaton’s plan at the Eddystone Light-house. The cement 


, used at the Bell Rock, like that at the latter, was a mixture of puzzolano, 



















































{| casements of the windows are double, and are glazed with plate-glass, hav- 


h, lime, and sand, in equal paris, by measure. 

The stones employed in this surprising structure weigh from two tons to 
half a ton each. The ground course measures forty-two fee: in diameter, 
and the building diminishes as it rises to the top, where the parapet wall 
of the light-room has a diameter of thirteen feet only. It is solid from the 
ground course to the height of thirty feet, where the entry door is placed, 
the ascent to which is by a kind of rope-ladder, with wooden steps, hung 
out at ebbtide, and taken into the building again when the water covers the 
rock ; but strangers to this sort of climbing are taken up in a kind of chair, 


_ bya small moveable crane projected from the door, from which a narrow 


passage leads to a stone staircase thirteen feet in height. Here the walls 
are seven fect thick ; but they gradually diminish from the top of the stair- 
case to the parapet wall of the light-room, where they measure one foot 
only in thickness. The upper part of the building is divided into six apart- 


: ments for the use of the light-house keepers, and for containing the light 
house stores. The lower, or first of these floors, contains the stir tnake, 
| fuel, and other bulky articles; the second, the oil-cisterns, glass, “and other 
; light-room stores ; the third is occupied as a kitchen ; the fourth is the bed- 


room ; the fifth, rue Lrsrary, or stranger’s room ; and the upper aparim=nt 
forms the light-room. The floors of the several apartments are of stone, 


; and the communication from the one to the other is effected by wooden | 
| ladders, except in the case of the light-room, where every article being fire- | 
| proof, the steps are made of iron. In each of the three lower apartments | 


are two windows ; but the upper rooms have four windows each. The 
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ing besides an outer storm-shutter, or DRAD-LIanr, of timber, to defend the {f 
glass from the waves and spray ofthe sea. The parapet wall of the light- 
room is six feet in height, and has a door leading out to the bulcony, or 
walk, formed by the cornice round the upper part of the building, which ie 
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Yeee| surrounded by a cast-iron rail, curiously wrought like net-work This rail |see 
=5| reposes on batts of brass; and has a massive coping, or top-rail, of the = 
$x; same metal. Aare 
44 The light-room was, with the whole of its apparatus, framed and prepa- |< 
ees, red at Edinburgh. It is ofan octagonal figure, measuring twelve feet a- (am 
bere cross, and fifteen feet in height, formed with cast-iron sashes, or window- |%>4* 
tp frames, glazed with large plates of polished glass, measuring about two |Saq 
fe=vt| feet six inches, by two feet three, and the fourth of an inch in thickness.— |i 
hawks : 


4%! It is covered with a dome roof of copper, terminating in a large gilt ball, 
4-9 with a vent-hole in the top. : 

ry The light is very powerful, and is readily seen at the distance of seven 
eee, leagues, when the atmosphere is clear. It is from oil, with Argand burn- 

re ers, placed in the focus of silver plated reflectors, measuring two feet over 

*-%, the lips, the silver surface being hollowed, or wrought to the parabolic curve. 
To the end that this splendid light may be the more easily distinguished 
from all the other lights on the coast, the reflectors are ranged on a frame 
with four faces, or sides, which, by a tram of machinery, is made to re- 
volve on a perpendicular axis once in six minutes. Between the observer 
and the reflectors, on two opposite sides of the revolving frame, shades of 
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red glass are interposed in such a manner, that, during each entire revo- (B= 
lution of the reflectors, two appearances, distinctly differimg from each oth- |#5x 
er, aye produced : one is the common pricut LicaT familiar to all; but on reais 
the other, or shaded side, the rays are tinged of a rep coror. These red §ay¥ 
%| and bright lights, in the course of each revolution, alternate with intervals tive 
brane S eherwert, which, in a very beautiful and simple manner, characterize @rave 
Sy rs this light. ss 
fax ice farther warning to the mariner in foggy weather, two large bells, past 
bere, each weighing about twelve hundred, are tolled day and night by the same fs¥ 
“| machinery which moves the lights. -As these bells, in moderate weather, &ite 
=y| may be heard considerably beyond the limits of the rock, vessels, by this erie : 
>| expedient, get warning to put about, and are thereby prevented from run- ys 
vex ning on the rock in thick and hazy weather, a disaster to which ships might rams 
“= otherwise be liable, notwithstanding the erection of the light-house. Sait 
ey The establishment consists of a principle light-keeper, with three assist- |i. 
yeu) ants, two of whom are constantly at the light-house, while the third is sta- jaage 
Me-%| tioned at a tower erected at Arbroath, where he corresponds by signals poe 
eszg' with the light-keepers at the rock. pares 
ey, This stupendous undertaking is highly creditable to Mr. Stevenson, the ie 
==) engineer, and does honor to the age in which it has been produced. The 2234. 
< = lights were exhibited, for the first time, on the Ist of February, 1811 = - 
ae oare 
aera 0008 DID LF GO 0 00 00 000——— es 
Tos Depend not on fortune, but conduct.—Publius Syrus. Prete 
Hope is a working man’s dream.— Pliny. eee 
Fortitude is the nfean between fear and rashness.—American. eae 
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Lord Dexter.---Continued. 
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Young Dexter, like many of his contemporaries, the sons of rich men jie 
died, without doing the slightest good in society and without any particle of | 
regret fromany one. No drunken companion who had partaken of his | 
wine even said “‘he was a clever fellow; it is a pity he went off so soon.” 

We may as well speak of the daughter of Timothy Dexter now as at % 
any other time. She bloomed for a while, a giggling belle of more than [i 
or -: personal pean; but her education was superficial as her broth- 
er’s. The fame of her father’s wealth brought about her a host of swind- 
ling, simpering gallants; but most of them retired after a visit or two, find- 
ing it impossible, with all their love of money, to bring their minds to make 
serious proposals to one so entirely unfitted for society. At length, a grave, 
—— scholar, who had traveled in Europe and the Eagt, made his 

w to her. His fame was then at its height. She saw his.name in the 
newspapers, as having made a pilgrimage to Mecca, or of doing some othe 
er wonderful feat in the way oftravel, and her vanity was raised at his 
attentions. Hewas deeply readin men, and soon knew how to man 
lord Dexter. They were married; the father did not bleed as freely as he 
expected, and his wife did not improve as he thought she would do under 
his instruction. They dragged along together, she growing every day 
more slatternly and silly and he more morose and inattentive. They had 
one child, adaughter. The father has been attentive to her morals and ed- 
ucation, and she makes a respectable, excellent woman. Soon after the 
child was born, his wife grew intemperate, was led astray, and a divorce 
followed. She lived for many years asad object of fatuity and wretched- 
ness. There are none of the creatures of God that make so pitiful a spee- 
tacle as a feeble mind sunk in vice. It has no redeeming flash of thought, 
no lucid reminiscences, no bitter weepings over the past, which show what 
once existed, and often screen a fallen being from deserved neglect and in- 
sult. The bloated forms ofidiocy, and the obstreperqus, vacant laugh of 
insanity are appalling to sensitive minds, anda sore lesson to those who in- 
dulge in the pride of human nature. She was kept out of public sight, and 
supported by the provident care of her father; one good deed which should 
be named in the waste of his life, where but few green spots are to be found. 

Dexter, by every devise, could only be notorious, but not popular. He 
soon found that people did not always find respectability according to the 
» extent of their taxes, nor even in proportion to their profusion. e men 
would not associate with him, the women shunned him, and the boys 
him at times for their mirth. Boys are shrewd critics and good judges of 
men, within which lists they would not suffer him to come. In any other 
portion of our country, but such a quiet place-as Newburyport, he could 
not have existed; the mob, or the incensed citizen, would have driven him 
out until his reason had come to him; but there they assumed no lynch law, 
as too great a respect for the ordinances and laws established by their 

athers. 

He had nothing to give the people but his money, and this they would 
not accept, at the price of granting him indulgences to commit crimes, or 
even peccadilloes or follies, but they were willing to protect him in all his ja 
rights. He would haye done better in London.than in the town of New- zg 
buryport. Ina large place, generosity, or théParade of it, has ten thous- |e 
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| overgrown Ls sama while they are directly exposed to the sharp-sight- 5s 

edness of a village. ’ 
When Dexter first came to Newburyport he opened his garden for the |sea* 
inspection of the public, and in the seasons of fruits.and flowers wag.very oy 
liberal to his visiters, particularly to those from the country. Gay maidens | 
came from his gates laden with flowers or fruits, and seemed happy in 
| 


iad 


their visit to the strange man. If their gallants thought he was not a Sol- 
omon, they found him no niggard. This did not last long, for he soon con- 


VERRY 
>» & 


pau sidered, and in fact called his grounds ‘‘a YELLow Birp-TRAP;”’ for although 

| he was an hundred times rebutted and treated with the profoundest con- 
= tempt, yet he still persisted in believing that he was master of all he found 
there. The story of his attempts at improper liberties with his female vis- 
iters soon became current, and the number diminished every day; but those 
who still persisted in coming were of the less scrupulous of their sex. His 
flowers and fruits lost their charms, and often were offered in vain. Ifan 
unsophisticated female came from the country, unacquainted with his rep- 
utation, he gloated over her with the most disgusting fondness; but it was 
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frequently a long while before the girl understood the man who offended |< 
her by such incivilities. There were instances of his getiing most sadly 23% 
used up by such guests, when they saw the situation they werein. Onthe |Sre# 
whole, his trap-cage cost more than it came to; for sometimes a half a 22is 
dozen country damsels made him a visit for a frolic, and protected each |Sa7% 
other. ae 
When disappointed of his prey he would rave about the house and curse fay 
his family for joining in the i against him. How wretched is the life |s97 
of a dotard, in the pursuit of what he calls pleasure. vaett 
A thousand anecdotes have been told of Timothy Dexter showing his Sa 
folly and his success, and many of them are unquestionably correct. When |< 
in the full tide of his commercial speculations, he was the same imitative (ay 
creature as in buying his securities. Some of the merchants clerks were |fa3¥ 
fond of quizzing him; at one time they put him up to send a large lot of =e, 
warming-pans to the West Indies, as a part of an assorted cargo. The boas 
captain a young and ingenious man, finding this article in the invoice, set |¢23ea0 
his yankee talents to work to find a sale for them. He took off the covers as33° 
and had handsome handles put to them, and called them skimmers and the 
pan part, ladles. He then had them introduced into a large sugar-making % 
establishment, and they were much approved of, as the best machines of jieam 
their kind ever invented. Every sugar-maker was anxious to obtain sever- |= 
al sets for his establishment, and the whole was sold to great advantage. {fax 
At another time a rigger of one of his vessels called upon him for a large oa 
quantity of stay stuff, when he rode to Salem and Boston, and purchased jg@age. 
up all the whale-bone to be found, and had it brought to Newburyport,and ‘S38 
when his workmen laughed at him for his stupidity, he said, ‘Never mind.” (4234 
In a short time itswas found that he had monopolized the article and could raat 
command higtlll Brice for it. This put him on a scent by which he fre- 4 
quently sd, for he would inquire if any article was scarce in the mar- [22 


ket, and if80, he would buy up all he could find, and not unfrequently rais- 
ed the price of itto double or more. He made quite aspeculation in opium 
at one time, in this way. often happened that shrewd merchants were 
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| their literary works, but sent them as presents through the land. The ex- 
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sign that it was Boing to rise, although they could see no reason for it. 

He purchased a splendid country seat in the town of Chester, in New 
Hampshire, thinking that novelty would please him, and that the reputation 
for wealth would avail him more in the country than in the town. Hure 


after ornamenting his house and out-housesin the most finical manner and | 


otherwise lavishing large sums of money in making magnificent stables, 
and monstrous sized pigeon-houses, he at to quarrel with the inhabit- 
ants, who eared but little for the wealth they could not share; and they 
more than once put a stop to his impudence with a horse-whip. Hampton 
Beach in the county of Rockingham and State of New Hampshire, is a fa- 
mous watering place. There is a beautiful beach of no inconsiderable ex- 
tent, from which the eye rests on a boundless expanse of the ocean. At 
morniny and evening, on fine summer days, are to be seen gay groups of 
men, women and children wandering about, picking up shells which the 


| winter storms and waves have brought to the shore, and to add to the pie- 


turesque beauties of the scene, there is a bluff ¢alled ‘“‘Roar’s Head,”— 
against which the wind dashes in impotent roar in the storm, but at the 
summer season so gently laves as to give it that beauty which borders on 
sublimity, but does not reach it. Onthis beach, those who came to take a 
“sniff of the briny,” are free and easy in their intercourse with strangers. 
Here Dexter often resorted to catch the notice of some one who hed not 


‘much acquaintance with ‘‘rHz GREATEST MAN IN THE Easr,”’ and ran over his | 


history, which he was generally fond of communicating to any one who 
was willing tolistento him. On such occasions he was silly, but still amu- 
sing to many. A playful girl amused herself with him on one of their ex- 


cursions, until he Jost all sense of propriety, and rudely assailed her. She § 
outran him, and coming up all out of breath to the carriage where her pro-. | 


tector was, she entered her complaint to him. He was a gigantic youth 
who could not brook this treatment of his female friend, and yet disdained 
to use his strength in the ordinary way to avenge her, seized the old man 


by the collar, led him to the ty ofthe carriage and seating himself on | 
r 


them, took the offender across his knee and chastised him with his open 
hand as school-masters used to dounlucky urchins who stole apples, or 
peyed truant, informer days. The blows were so severe as to cause the 


lood to irickle down to the heels of the offender. This kept him in good , 


order in public places for years. 

Dexter was not only ambitious of being a lover of learning, but made a 
most wonderful effort to write a book. This extraordinary performance 
was called, (a very significant title,) ‘A PicKiz ror tux Kyowr1ne Onzs.” 


: It was a galamathies of all the saws, shreds and patches that ever entered 
| the head of a “‘a Morey Foo,” with some items of his own history and | 
, Some allusions to his family difficulties. It was so ridiculous that there 
| seemed no small degree of ingenuity in makingit up, and probably he had § 
| some assistance from the printer, or his devil. He spurned all the ordi- 
| nary laws of orthoepy or punctuation. He spelt from the light of nature, 


and left common sense to make out the pointing; but fearing they should 


forget the stops, he put them all in thelast page, requesting, the reader to | 
| Place them where he pleased. Of this work he 


published and gave away 
a large edition, understandtng that the noblemen in England did not. sell 
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=| suspicious of selling him an article, percpensive that it was almost a sure 
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ample of lord Byron, of later days, could not then have been cited, as he 


his works like other men. This work contained a likeness of this ‘‘creat- 
EST MAN OF THE East,” admirable for its correctness, and valuable for the 
engraving. His little dog is placed in the foreground, and is as good a : 
likeness as that of his master. He was made happy by hearing the com- [Sz 


may be applied, mixed with loam, directly to the roots of the trees, but if fresh, or crude, 
it is far better to lay it around the tree, and as it becomes decomposed, it will be dis- 
solved and carried down in solution by rains, and thus safely applied to the roots. In 
a compost for trees there should be but little animal, and much vegetable material — 
Ashes, lime, soet, salt, charcoal dust, bone manure, plaster, are all good. Clay, mud, 
apes and peat, are good fer dry land, and gravel, sand, and light loam, are excellent 
jor wet land. 


plification of the instinct of plants. A bone was placed in the strong, but dry clay of 
a vine border. The vine sent out a leading or tap root, directly through the clay to the 
bone. In its passage through the clay, the main root threw out no fibres, but when it 
reached the bone it entirely covered it, by degrees, with the most delicate and minute 
fibres, like lace, each one sucking at a pore in the bone, like a litter of pigs tugging at 
their dam as she lies down on the sunny side of the farm-yard. On this luscious mer- 


rms of animal and vegetable creation, to stimulate curiosity, to gratify research, and 


= lead our contemplations from nature, in a feeling of reverence, “ up to nature’s 
9 : 


never written or published, or sold to them who gave him the most for | 


Manure for Fruit Trees.--1f manure for fruit trees be well decomposed, it 
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pliments paid to him for this extraordinary work. He was told, and he = 
repeated it, that Shakspeare and Milton were not his equals, and his work |e 
would be read when they were forgotten; not thinking it might be added, Se¥ 
as it was in another case, “Not UNTIL THEN.” The book is out of print;— ae 
many of these volumes are no doubt scattered throughout the country, but [Serge 
by most diligent search, I have been unable to procure a copy, although |siee 
in my eee I found King James’ Blast blown against Tobacco, and ma- [aa 
ny curious old sermons, with long and quaint titles. pee: : 
[ To Be conrinvep. | wears 

Agriculture. St 

Mode of Grafting.---A cloth covered with wax, znd wrapped closely around |e 
the bottom of the graft and the whole of the cut limb and split,*is a very speedy and ef- (@-a#e 
fectual way of ing. The easiest and most expeditious way of preparing the cloth |Smre 
is to dip it into the wax when hot, and “strip” the cloth between two sticks, so as to |2EiZ, 
squeeze from it all the composition possible, and spread it out until it dries or becomes | *age 
cool. The process is very y, more so than any other, full as successful, and very [Se 
neat. If the weather is cold when the composition is made, the;use of lard instead of |Seaaz: 
tallow, renders the‘cloth:more pliable. The cloth should be tied with a small piece of 22%. 
cord, not too hard, around the whole. pes 3 
Fine Pickled Cabbage.---An exchange paper gives the following directions Foweg 
for making this excellent and whol:some relish :—“ Shred red and white cabbage,— (fz. 
read it in layers in a stone jar with salt over each layer. Put twospoenfuls of whole (34g, 
ack pepper, and the same quantity of allspice, cloves, and cinnamon, ina bag,and |#=34 
scald them in two quarts of vinegar, and pour the vinegar over the cabbage, and cover |Sax% 
it tight. Use it two days after.” = 
—— 2 
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Instinct of Plants.--Hoare, in his Treatise on the Vine, gives a striking exem- 
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of a marrow bore would the vine continue to feed,as long as any nutriment remain- 
to be extracted. What wonderful analogies there are running through the various 
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*‘When fevers burn and agues freeze us, 
Rheumatics gnaw and colicks squeeze us, 
Our neebors sympathize to ease us, 

Wi’ pitying moan— 
But thou the hell 0’ a’ diseases, 
They mock our groan.” 


Burns 


The toothache is rendered more distressing, if not more acute, 
by their being no commiscration for the wretchedness it occa- 
sions. The belief in this, and a keen recollection of mental and 
bodily sufferings, have produced the following little narrative:— 


Some years ago, a tremendous tooth, with three enormous f 
prongs, confined me to my room, and irritated me to a state little } 
With my head tied up in a badana hand- & 
» kerchief, both hands on my afflicted jaw, I sat swaying my body £ 
to and fro, as if endeavoring to calm a fractious infant; at other f 
times I stamped about like a lunatic, or plunged on my bed like a & 
frog swimming. Being at length reduced to a state of exhaustion, 
I was anxious to retreat from all intercourse with the world, yet | 


short of distraction. 


knock after knock at the door continued, as ifonlyto increase my 


already excessive nervous irritability. Many ofthe persons Ibad | 


no desire to see, but some were those interwoven with my pro- 
fessional pursuits, and Iwas compelled to be at home. I had to 
account for my disconsolate appearance—to describe my tormen- 
ting pangs, till l was weary of speaking upon the subject. To 


all of my fervid descriptions, I received the cold remark, and the } 


chilling advice, that it was on/y the toothache, and that I had bet- 
ter have it extracted. All this time, the salivary glands were 
pouring their fluids into my mouth, the gastric juices were wast- 
ing their powers, and I was in a paroxysm of excruciating anguish. 
It was astonishing how persons could calmly behold such a com- 
plication of miseries. Nothing could be eaten; slops became of- 
fensive; the sight of a spoon frightful; anda basin revolting as a’ 
perpetual blister. Even the air could not be taken!—it was too 


| much for the petulance of my capricious tooth.. On it raged, as 


if torments were its delight. In all my reading, I never met with 


any author but Burns who had a proper idea of the toothache.— } 


He wished his enemies to have it for a twelve month. Oh dear! 
He must be more or less than man who could endure this. He 
must despair and perish. : 


How true it is, thatout of evil often some good will spring;— . 


for while I was enduring this thumb-screw on my gums—this gout 
in my jaw—this rack of nerves—this destroyer of brains—amid 
this desolation I acquired much useful information respecting the 
toothache. One friendinformed me that half the suffering was 
occasioned by a nervous irritability; for, if I went to a dentist with 
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a determination to have the tooth extracted, the moment | enter- 
‘ed the door the tooth would cease to give me pain. He had pro- 
ved it more than once. 

Another friend smiled at my deplorable situation, and laughed 
at my desire to retain in my mouth such a thing, that had ceas- 
ed to be a tooth; it was a mere stump, with a carious tripex fang; 
worse than useless; it was positively injurious. If the case were 
his, he should give such tenant immediate notice to quit. Witha 
pair.of pincers, he would serve the ejectment himself, as an emp- 
ty house was preferable to a bad tenant. 

Another friend requested me to be careful in selecting an ope- 
rator on my tooth, for that he went to a dentist once, under an- 
guish scarcely endurable, to have a large double tooth like mine 
extracted. He seated himself in a chair, and was told to hold 
fast by the frame-work of the seat, to prevent being hoisted up by 
the lever power in the hands of the operator. All was properly 
arranged, the instrument in, and a tooth drawn; but, unfortu- 
nately, the fellow had taken the wrong tooth out, being the only 
one left to meet another in the opposite jaw, to enable my friend 
to masticate his food. Bad as this was, he found it must be en- 
dured, because the tooth could not be replaced, and because a por- 
tion of the jaw bone had been torn away with the tooth. Miser- 
able situation! The pain redoubled its violence, and he resolved 
to have the tormenting fang extracted. To prevent being tossed 
against the ceiling, he fixed his feet in leather straps attached to 
the floor, and held firmly by the chair. In this determined state 
he made a round O of his mouth; the o»erator popped in the in- 
strument, and—u-g-h! a-h!—itslipped. He felt as if a loaded 
wagon had passed over his head. The dentist apologized, say- 
ing “it was a common occurrence; gentlemen did not mind it 
much, because the next attempt was always successful.” This 
my friend was obliged to receive as a consolation, though deficient | 
in every satisfactory particular. Down he sat; made another 
round O; in went the instrument—oh!—ough!—gh! His head & 
seemed separated from his body, but only part of the tooth with | 
one fang was extracted. Again the dentist begged pardon; “hop- 
ed he should be excused, as every one must have a beginning,in 
whatever profession. He would fetch his master, who would 

unch out the remaining fangs in less than a quarter of an hour!” | 

his was too much. The gentleman sickened at the idea, and , 
left the shop in a worse state than when he entered, resolving | 
never to intrust his head in the hands of a beginner again. 

This was a frightful relation of accumulated horrors to me, for 223: 
as I had no expectation of relief from agony, but by the skill of a : 
dentist, I shuddered lest I should be sujected to similar treatment. |ges#*°. 
My poor servant girl Betty, who heard the description of this % 
bungling operation, screamed in sympathetic recollection of what tea 

she once had suffered under the hands of a dentist. 
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of me “for goodness sake, to give up the notion of going to have | 
my tooth hauled out in that fashion, for she could assure it was } 
quite unspeakable for to tell the painthat must be endured. It 
was the most horrid scraunch that evéfywas in this mortal world. 
Nobody could tell iftheir head was offr no, andit wa’nt aright 
' way for to treat any human Christian.” I listened to poor Bet- 
ty, because. began-te- think there was one person who could ap- 
preciate my sufferings. I hoped to escape from farther interrup- 
tion by being denied, but Betty told me a gentlemen had been 
waiting some timein the parlor, who said he would not detai 

' me a half a minute. He came—a friend I had not seen for 
years. He sympathized with me, while I briefly told how sadly I 
was afflicted. 

“My dear friend,” exclaimed he, “I can cure you in ten min- 
| utes.” “How? how?” inquired I: “do it in pity.” “Instantly,” 
said he. “Betty, have you any alum?” “Yes.” “Bring it, and 
| some common salt.” 

They were produced; my friend pulverized them, mixed them 
in equal quantities; then wet a small piece of cotton, causing the 
| mixed powders to adhere, and placed it in my hollow tooth. 

“There,” said he; “if that. do not cure you, [ will forfeit my 
head. You may tell this in Gath, and publish it in the streets 
of Aschalon: the remedy.is infallible.” 

It was as he predicted. On the introduction of the mixed alum 
and salt, I experienced a sensation of coldness, which gradually 
subsided, and with it the tormentof the toothache. 

Though I thus learned something from my sufferings, and en- 
tertain a hope that what I learned, being thus published, will be 

| of service to my fellow creatures, I am far from believing that 
_ any catholicon or universal remedy has yet been discovered for 
| this afflicting malady. It would almost appear, indeed, that, in- 
| stead of there being any general cure for the toothache, every 
body would require to have his own cure; for though certain prep- 
arations have’ been found effectual in certain cases, nothing is so 
=i common as to find these fail when applied to others. Probably 
there is one particular cure for every man on earth, ifhe only could pas a 
discover what itis. Till that be done, Iam afraid that the disease 
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must be looked upon as a pin loose in nature, and just endured, fas 
when a remedy cannot be hit upon, as an unavoidable evil. a x 
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Saliva in Horses.--This troublesome complaint is easily arrested by mixing a 
table spoonful of the flowers‘of sulphur with the salt w: may be given tothem from 
| time to time. There have been many speculations offered in regard to the cause or 
origin of this disease, but none that appears to be perfectly satisfactory. Some attri- 
bute it to Lopetta—others to bad hay, and others, again,"to white cloyer. But what+ 
ever may be its origin, is comparatively of small consequence, provided we possess the 
means of cure.—GERMANTOWN (Pa.) TELEGRAPH. 
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ff Taking of Bird’s, Eggs. 
| Ir is chiefly on the most rugged shores of Scotland, or on the more rug- 
| os ged rocks of the several adjacent islands, or still further to the north, in the 
} ir} Shetland or Ferroe islands, that the ‘dreadful trade” of egging is carried 
| ee on in the perfection ofits horrors; though in some parts of Wales, as, for 
a er instance, near the South Stack, andthe Needle rocks in the isle of Wight, } 
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ativenturous climbers will occasionally exhibit feats of perilous achieve- | 
ment, quite sufficient to satisfy most teholders. In some parts of the § 


coast, immense mounds or fragments of rocks have been cut off from the 
main land by terrible convulsions of nature, or the iijtessant wearing of 
waves through fissures and narrow channels for successive ages. n 
few of these spots, sea-birds, for a time rested securely, till some bold ad- 
venturers devised the means of invading their territories, crossing the 
space by means of cradles, suspended on ropes thrown across. 

At Carrick-a-Reade, near the Giants’ Causeway in Ireland, and in the 


Shetland Islands, two of these ret conveyances are still in use, and, until a ‘4 
a few years ago, a third, and tolerably com- (= 


suspension-bridge was.erected 
modious and safe one, existed, connecting the South Stack reck with Holy 
head mountain, in lieu of an original and far more primitive machine, 
which was, for a time, of necessity resorted to by those who wished to in- 
spect the works on the island. It consisted of a small box, suspended on 
two strong ropes swung across achasm of about one hundred and fifty 
°: feet, commencing its journey from a projecting point, about half way down 
the precipice of the main land, from which the passen 


disagreeable and alarming, te convey a correct idea of the far more ter- 
rific communications adopted in less frequented places; such as that in Shet- 
land, between the head land of Bressa, a sort of column rising out of the 
sea to the height of three or four hundred feet above its level, and not more 
than four yards in diameter on its summit. "It is said that this cradle, by 
which the inhabitants pass easily and readilygand from habit, without any 
‘| fear of danger, was erected by a bold man in the neighborhood, who moun- 
ted the hitherto supposed inaccessible sides of the rock. A great number 
of people were asscmbled, expecting to see him lose his feoting, and fall 
headlong: however, he succeeded, and when at the top, waved his hat, 
and cheered his friends; and then orig, with their assistance on the op- 
posite side, afranged the ropes and le, might have been the first to 
cross safely and successfully over his own bridge—but being foolhardy,and 
determined to descend by the way he got up, before he had accomplished 
a third of the distance, his foot slipped, naithes was dashed to pieces. 

But though here and there accommodations like this, or others, for facil- 
itating the visits of the bird-catchers to their particular haunts, may be at 
hand, by far the greater number are taken by enterprising individuals, who 
have only their owa steadiness of head, strength of m , and dauntless 
spirit, to ensure suecess. We will describe the means and proceedings of 
thoes in St. Kilda, a small speck of an island, the most westward and dis- 
tant (save a still smaller needle-pointed uninhabited coast, called Rockall) 
| in the midst of the Atlantic ocean, containing a few people, who from in 


' fancy accustomed to precipeces, drop from crag to crag, as fearlessly as 
the birds themselves, Their great te 
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one made of hides—the other of hair of cow’s tails, all of the same thick- 
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vis) esteem, as being stronger, and less liable to wear away, or be cut by rub- 





on geet, from ninety to a hundred and twenty, and nearly two hundred feet in 
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r was vaulted over | 
sz| the gulf, by a rope leading to the island: a journey which, together with | 
oy the scrambling down the unprotected face of the precipice, was sufficiently. 
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erst length, and about three inches in circumference. Those of hide are made |& 
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| of cow’s and sheep’s hides mixed together. The hide of the sheep, after 
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being cut into narrow slips, is plated over with a broader slip of cow’s 
hide. Twoof these are then twisted together; so that the rope, when un- 
twisted, is found to consist of two , and each ‘of these contains a length 
of sheep skin, covered with cow’s ide. For the best, they will ask about 
thirteen pence a fathom, at which price they sell them to each other. 

So valuable are these ropes, that one of them forms the marriage por- 


:| tion of a St. Kilda girl; and, to this secluded -people: to whom moneyed 


wealth is little known, an article on which often life itself, and all its com- 
forts, more or less, depend, is far beyond gold and jewels. 

The favorite resort lor sea-fowl, particularly the oily Fulmars, is a tre- 
mendous precipice, about thirteen hundred feet Bo formed by the ab- 
Tupt termination of Conachan, the most elevated hill in the island, and 
supposed to be the loftiest precipitous face of rock m Britain, and so tre- 
mendous, that one who was accustomed to regard such slights with indif- 
ference, dared not venture to the edge of it alone; but held by fwo of the 
islanders, he looked over into what might be termed a world of rolling 
mists and contending clouds. As these occasionally broke and dispersed, 
the ocean was disclosed below, but atso great a depth, that even the roar- 
ing of its surf, dashing with fury against the rocks and rushing with a 
noise like thunder, into the caverns it had formed, was unheard at this 
stupendous height. The brink was wet and slippery—the rocks perpen- 
dicular from their summit to their base; and yet, upon this treacherous 
surface, the St. Kilda people approached, and sat upon the extremest verge; 
the youngest of them even creeping down a little way from the top, after 
eggs or birds, building in the higher range, which they take in great num- 
bers, by means of a s ender gole like a fishing-rod, at the end of which 
was fixed a noose of cow-hair, stiffened at one end with the feather of a 
Solon goose. : 

But these pranks of the young are nothing when compared to the fear- 
ful feats of the older and more experienced practitioner. Several ropes of 
hide and hair are first tied togetherto increase the depth of his descent.— 
One extremity of these ropes, so connected, is of hide, and the end is fas- 
tened like a girdle round his waist. The other extremity is then let down 
the precipice, to a considerable depth, by the adventurer himself, standing 
at the edge: when, giving the middle of the rope to.a ‘single man, he de- 
scends, always holdin g by one i of the rope, as he lets himself down by 
the other, and supported from falling or the man above, who has no 
part of the rope fastened to him, but holds it merely in his hands, and 
sometimes supports his comrade by one hand alone, looking at the same 
time over the precipice, without any stay for his feet, and conversing with 
the other, as he descends to a depth of nearly four hundred feet. A bird- 
catcher, on finding himself among the Fulmar’s nests, took four, and with 
two in each hand, contrived nevertheless, to bold the rope as he ascended; 


: and striking his foot against the rock, threw himself out from the face of | 
; the precipice, and returning with a bound, we again fly out, capering. 
;, and shouting, and playing all sorts of tricks. 

=| must be to those unaccustomed to it, accidents are extremely rare; and the 
| St. Kildians seem to think the possibility of a fatal terminatién to these ex- 
| ploits almost out of the question. 


rightful as such a display 
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Advise not what is most pleasant, but what is most useful—Solon | 



































RENCH History, gives this name | 
tothe Protestants or Calvinists of | 


“4. France, in the sixteenth century. The 
writers of that time were not acquain- 
}, ted with the true derivation of this 


popular nickname, to which they as- a 
signed various absurd mig ng Bosca 
a corruption of the German “Eidge- | 


nossen,”’ signifying the Swiss confederates. 
The Huguenots arose inthe year 1560, and greatly 
increased tothe year 1572, in the reign of Charles IX.; 


when at the feast of Bartholomew, on the 24th of Au- |i 


gust, near eighty thousand Protestants were massa- 
cred in France, by the decree of this King. Twenty- 
six years afterwards, Henry IV., caused the Edict of 
Nantz to be passed, which enabled the Protestants to 
worship God bly to the dictates of their conscien- 
ces. Their privileges were thus enjoyed by them to the 
time of the voluptuous and sensual reign of Louis XIV., 


when they were again persecuted, their churches destroyed, and thousands | 


~ inhumanly to death. From the best authorities it is said, that near one 
undred thousand were driven out of their own country. 
Vast numbers found an asylum in England, who brought with them the 
manufacture of silks, which wasa great source of wealth to the govern- 
Meee, ment of England. Many found refuge in the United States, particularly 
z=s:| in South Carolina; and their descendants are among the most respected of 
American citizens. 
Se OID OS BPI MO 000 
Arminians, 


OLD the tenets of Arminius, a Pro- 
testant Divine, born in Holland, in 
the year 1560, and latterly a Profes- 

55) t sor of Divinity, at Leyden. 
A960, bee Thinking the doctrines of Calvin 
bi} in regard to free will, predestination 
‘ r and grace, contrary to the benefi- 
cent perfections of the Deity, Arminius began to ex- 
press his doubts concerning them in the year 1591; and 
upon further inquiry, adopted sentiments more nearly 
resembling those of the Lutherans than of the Calvinists. 
After his appointment to the Theological chair at Ley- 


den, he thought it his duty to avow and vindicate the |= 
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principles which he had embraced; and the freedom {ium te 


with which he published .and defended them, e 


him to the resentment of those that adhered to the The- | 


ological system of Geneva. 


is tenets include the ‘five following —propositions:— |Rjae- 
First, That God has NOT fixed the future state of man_. = 
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&| kind by an absolute, unconditional decree, but determinet from all eterni- 
| ty, to fo. salvation on those whom he foresaw would persevere to the |; 
end in their faith in Jesus Christ, and to inflict punishment on those who 
should continue in their unbelief; and resist to the end his divine assis- 
tance. Secondly, That Jesus Christ, by his death and sufferings, made an [3 
atonement for all mankind in general, and of every individual in particu- 
lar: that, however, none but those who believe in him, can be partakers 
of this divine benefit. Thirdly, That mankind are xor totally depraved, |free® 
and that depravity does not come upon them by virtue of Adam’s being [@5ge 
their public head, but that mortality and actual evil only, are the direct 
consequences of his sin to posterity. Fourthly, That there is no such thing 
as irresistible grace in the conversion ofsinners. And Fifthly, That those 
who are united ¢ to Christ by faith may fall from their faith, and forfeit fi- 
nally their state of grace.* 

Thus the followers of Arminius believe that God, having an equal regard 
for all his creatures, sent his Son to die for the sins of the whole world;— 
that men have the power of doing the will of God, otherwise, they are 
not the proper subjects of approbation and condemnation; and that, in the 
present imperfect state, believers, if not particularly be, aap may, through 
the force of temptation, fall from grace, and sink into final perdition. 

The Arminians found their sentiments on the expressions of our Saviour 
respecting his willingness to save all that come unto him; especially on his 
ad over Jerusalem, his sermon on the mount, and above all, on his de- 

ineation of the process ofthe last day, where the salvation of men is not 
said to have been procured by any decree, but because they had done the 
will of the Father, who is in Heaven. This last ng, ee they deem de- 
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cisive; because it cannot be supposed that Jesus, in the account of the judg- jim 4 
ment day, would have deceived them. ‘They also say, the terms in the |e 
Romans respecting election, are applicable only to the Jews as a body, [Bie 


without reference to the nelgiows condition of individuals, cither in the 
present or future world. The asgerters of these opinions in Holland were 
vehemently attacked by the Calvinistic party, which was prevalent at the 
time; andin 1610, the Arminians addressed a petition to the States of Hol- 
land.for protection, from which they derived the name of Remonstrants. 
In the year 1618, nine years after the death of Arminius, the Synod of 
Dort was convened by the States General, and a hearing given to both par- 
ties. But the Synod was succeeded by a shameful persecution of the Ar- 
minians. Benevelt lost his head on the scaffold; and the learned Grotious, 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, escaped from his cell and took ref- 
uge in France. 

Mosheim is of opinion that even before the meeting of the Synod, it 
was agreed upon, that on account of their religious opinions, the Armin- 
ians should be regarded as enemies of their country, and purtished accord- 
ingly. The storm some time after abated; and Episcopius, an Arminian 
minister, opened aseminary at Amsterdam, which produced able divines 
and excellent scholars. 

There isnolonger any particular sect to which the name Arminian is 
exclusively applied; butthe opinions above stated are adopted in England, 
by one branch of the Methodists, who follow therein the views oftheir foun- 


*Arminius’s motto was a remarkable and a liberal one:-—‘‘A good conseience isa 
ise. 
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der, Wesley, and by many individuals of the church of England, and other. 
denominations. The articles of the English church have been represent- 

ed by different parties as inclining both to Arminianism and Calvinism;— 
and Whitby; and Taylor, Bishop of Norwich, are among the most famous 
of her friends, who have maintained the Arminian tenets. . 


Death of Baron De Kalb. 
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Masor Horry, in his “Life of General Marion,” gives the following ac- 
count ef an interview with the brave DeKalb, the day before the disastrous 
battle of Camden: 

Immediately on receiving orders of departure, we waited on the good 
old De Kalb to take our leave, and to express our deep regret at parting 
with him. ‘It is with equal regret, my dear sirs, that I part with you,”— |; 
said he; “‘because I feel a presentiment that we part to meet no more.” 

We told him we hoped Detter things. 

“Oh no!” replied he, “it is impossible. War isa kind of game, and has 
its fixed rules, whereby, when we are well acquainted with them, we can 
&| pretty correcily tell how the trial will go. To-morrow it seems, the die is 
| to becast; and, inmy judgment, without the least chance on our side.— 

and, in my judgment, without the least chance on our side. The militia 
will, I suppose, as usual, play the back game; that is, get out of battle as 
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fast as their legs will carry them. But that, you know, won’t do for me. age 
I am an old soldier, and cannot run; and I believe I have some brave fel- “338% 
lows that will stand by me to the last. So, when you hear of our battle, jaeaq 
you will probably hear that your old friend, De Kalb, is at rest.’’ Sore 
I never was more affected in my life; and I perceived tears in the eyes of 2534, 
General Marion. De Kalb saw them too; and taking us by the hand, he [2g 
said, with a firm tone, and animated look, ‘‘No! no! gentlemen; no emotion [A3% 
for me, but those ofcongratulation. I amhappy. To die is the irrevers- 22% 
ible decree of him who made us. Then what joy to be able to meet death |ie 
without dismay. This, thank God, ismy case. The happiness of man is (3% 
| my wish; that happiness I deem inconsistent with slavery. And to avert aq; 
so great anevil from an innocent people, I will gladly meet the British to- 54 
morrow, at any odds whatever.” . Fite. 
. _ As he spoke this, a fire flashed from his eyes, which seemed to me to |aav 
demonstrate the divinity of virtue, and the immortality of the soul. We |%% 
left him with feelings which I shall never forget, while memory maintains {gay 
| Saute 


i 


her place in my aged brain. 

; It was on the morning of August 15th, 1780, that we left the army ina 
| good position, near Rugeley’s mills, twelve miles from Camden, where the 
enemy lay. About ten, that night, orders were given to march and sur- 
prise the enemy, who had, at the same time commenced a march to sur- 
prise the Americans. To their mutual astonishment, the advance of both 
armies met at two o’clock, and began firing on each other. It was, how- 
ever, soon discontinued by both parties, who appeared very willing to leave 
} the matter to be decided by daylight. A council of war was called, in 
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We | WESTERN MISCELLANY.  & 
Meet! which De Kalb advised that the army should fall back to Rugeley’s mills, 
o| and wait to be attacked. General Gates not only rejected this excellent 
counsel, but threw out insinuations that it originated in fear. Upon this, 
the brave old man leaped from his horse, and placed himself at the head of 
his command on foot, saying, with considerable warmth, ‘‘Well, sir, per- 
haps a few hours will show who are the brave.” 

As daylight increased, the frightened militia began to discover the 
woods, reddened all over with the scarlet uniform of the British army, 
which soon, with rattling drums and thundering cannon, came rushing on 
to the charge; and they scarcely waited to give them a distant fire before 
a>, 4 broke, and fled in every direction. General Gates clapped spurs to 
his horse, as he said, ‘to bring the rascals back.” However he did not 
bring himself back, nor did he stop till he reached Charlotte, ei miles | 
from the field of battle. Two-thirds of the army having thus shamefully |; 
taken themselves off, the brave old De Kalb and his handful of continent- 
als were left totry the fortune of the day. More determined valor was 
never displayed: for though outnumbered more than two to one, they sus- 
tained the whole British force for more than an hour. Glorying in the 
bravery of his continentals, De Kalb towered before them like a pillar of 
fire. But, alas! what can valor do against equal valor, aided by such fear- 
‘fal odds? While bending forward to animate his troops, the veteran re- 
ceived eleven wounds. Fainting with loss of blood, he fell to the ground, 
while Britons and Americans were killed over him,as they furiously strove 
to destroy, or to defend. In the midst of clashing bayonets, his only sur- 
viving aid, Monsieur de Buyson, stretched his arms over the fallen hero, 
and called out: “Save the Baron de Kalb! save the Baron de Kalb!” The 
British officers then interposed, and prevented his immediate destruction. 

De Kalb died, as he had lived, the unconquered friend of liberty. When 
an English officer condoled with him for his misfortune, he replied, “I 
thank Ps 0 sir, for your generous sympathy; but I die the death I always 
prayed for; the death of a soldier, fighting for the rights of man.” He 
survived but a few hours, and was buried in the plains of Camden, near 
which his last battle was fought. 

Many years after, when the great Washington visited Camden, he ea- 
gerly inquired for the grave of De Kalb. It was shown to him. Gazing ! 
upon it thoughtfully, he exclaimed, with a deep sigh, “‘So; there lies the 
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brave De Kalb; the generous stranger; who came from a distant land to 
fight our es; a | to water with his blood the tree of liberty. Would 
to God he had lived to share its fruits!’ 
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On the Utility of the Remarks and Observations 
of Mechanics and Manufacturers. ° 





That the remarks of experienced artists and laborers may fre- 
quently lead to useful discoveries, may be illustrated by the fol- 


saa lowing facts:—“A soap manufacturer remarked that the residu- 


| um of his lye, when exhausted of the alkali for which he employ- 
| ed it, produced a corrosion of his copper boiler for which he could 
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not account. He put it intothe hands of a scientific chymist 
} for analysis, and the result was the discovery of one ofthe most 
singular and important chymical elements, iodine. The proper- |% 
ties of this, being studied were found to occur most appositely in [#: 
illustration and support of a variety of new, curious, and instruc- jf 
tive views then gaining ground in chymistry, and thus exercised 
| a marked influence over the whole body of that science. Curios- 
ity was excited; the origin-of the new substance was traced to 
the sea-plants, from whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap 
| is obtained, and ultimately tothe sea wateritself. It was thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt-mines and springs, and 
pursued into all bodies which have a marine origin; among the 
) Test, into sponge. A medical practitioner then called to mind-a 
| reputed remedy for the cure ofone of the most grievous and un- 
| sightly disorders to which the human species is subject—the goi- 
tre—which infests the inhabitants of mountainous districts to an 
extent which, in this favored land, we have happily no experience 
of, and which was said to have been originally cured by the ashes |fag 
ofburnt sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the effect of iodine : 
on that complaint, and the result established the extraordin 
fact that this singular substance, taken as a medicine, acts wi 
the utmost promptitude and energy on goitre, dissipating the larg- 
est and most inveterate in a short time, and acting (of course with 
occasional failures, like all other medicines) asa specific or mat- 
ural antagonist against that odious deformity. It is thus that 
any accession to our knowledge of nature is sure, sooner or later, 
to make itself felt in some practical application, and that a ben- 
efit conferred on science, by the casual observation or shrewd re- 
mark of even an unscientific or illiterate person, infallibly repays 
itself with interest, though often in a way thatnever couldhave |& 
been at first contemplated. : < 
Iodine was accidentally discovered (as above stated) in 1812, & 
by M. de Courtois, a manufacturer of salt-petre at Paris, and de- 
tived its first illustrations from M. Clement and M. Desormes. Its | 
name literally signifies a violet color. Its specific gravity is 
about 4. It becomes a violet colored gas ata temperature be- 
low that of boiling water; it combines with the metals, with (fe 
phosphorus and sulphur, with the alkalis and metalic oxides, 
and forms a detonating compound with ammonia. Dr. Coindet 
of Geneva first recommended the use of it, in the form of tinc- 
ture, for the cure of goitres. Some readers may perhaps re- [gee 
uire to be informed that the goitre is alarge fleshy excrescence Ge 
at grows from the throat, and sometimes increases to ahvenor--} 
mous size. The inhabitants of certain parts of Switzerland, es- jf 
pecially those in the republic of Valais, are particularly subject % 
to this shocking deformity. 
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Popular Errors in Medicines. 


BY AN EDINBURGH PHYSICIAN. 
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A very common practice in eating such fruit as cherries is to eg 
swallow the stones, withthe vague notion that these promote di- 
gestion. No error can be more fatally absurd. Many cases 
have occurred where such practices have been the cause of death, 
and that of a most excruciating nature. One instance is on re- 
cord of a lady who died in great agony after years of suffering, 
and the cause was found to be several large balls found in the 
intestines, accumulated around clusters of cherry-stones. The 
husks of gooseberries are often swallowed with the idea that they | 
prevent any bad effects from the fruit. On the contrary, they are 
the most indigestible substance that can be swallowed, and pass 
the stomach without any change, although they cause excessive 
irritation, and not unfrequently inflammation in the bowels. 
Many people put great faith in the wholesomeness of eating 
only of one dish at dinper. They suppose that the mixture of 
substances prevents easy digestion. They would not eat fish 
and flesh, fowl and beef, animal food and vegetables. This 
| seems a plausible notion, but daily practice shows its utter absur- 
| dity. hat dinner sits easier on the stomach than a slice of roast 
| or boiled mutton, and carrots or turnips, and the indispensable 
tatoe? What man ever felt the worse of a cut of cod or tur- 
t followed by a beef-steak, or a slice of roast beef and pudding? 
In short, a variety of wholesome food does not seem incompati- 
ble at meals, if one do not eat too much—here the error lies. 
It is a common practice with bathers, after having walked on 
a hot day to the seaside, to sit on the cold damp rocks till they cool 
before going into the water. This is quite erroneous. Never go 
into the water if over-fatigued, and after profuse and long-con- 
tinued perspiration, but always prefer plunging in while warm, 
strong and vigorous, and .even with the first drop of perspira- 
tion on yourbrow. Thereis no fear of sudden transitions from 
heat to cold being fatal. Many nations run from the hot bath, 
and plunge nakedin the snow. What is to be feared, is sudden 
cold after exhaustion ofthe body, and while the animal powers 
are not sufficient to produce a re-action or recovery of the animal 
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TH vert fancy of rendering infants and farther ad- 
en hardy and strong, by plunging them into cold 
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water. This will certainlynot prevent strong infants from grow- 
ing stronger, but it will and often does kill three children out of 
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every five. Infants always thrive best with moderate warmth 
and a milk-warm bath. The same rule applies to the clothing | 
of infants and children. No child should have so slight clothing’ | 
as to make it feel the effects of cold—warm materials, loose and 
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wide-made clothing, and exercise, are all indispensable for the | 
health of little ones. But, above all things, their heads should 
% be kept cool, and generally uncovered. 
4255 Many people so laudearly rising as would lead one to suppose 
zs that sleep was one of those lazy, sluggish, and bad practices,that 
fv the sooner the custom was abolished the better. Sleep is as.ne- 
%| cessary to man as food, and as seme do with one-third of the 
food that others absolutely require, so five hours’ sleep is amply |g 
sufficient for one, while another requires sevenor eight hours.— ‘ 
Some men cannot by any possibility sleep more than four or five 
hours in the twenty-four; and, therefore, true to the inherent sel- 
fishness of human nature, they abuse all who sleep longer. No 
=] man should be taunted for sleeping eight hours if he can. 
| Many people do not eat salt with their food, and the fair sex 
have a notion that this substance darkens the complexion. Salt 
seems essential for the health of every human being, more at 
cially in moist climates such as ours. Without salt, the body be- 
comes infected with intestinal worms. The case of a lady is (eae 
‘mentioned in a medical journal, who had a natural antipathy to 
salt, and never used it with her food; the consequence was, she } 
| became dreadfully infected with these animals. A punishment 
Once existed in Holland, by which criminals were denied the use 
ef salt; the same consequence followed with these wretched be- b 
‘ings. We rather think a prejudice exists with some of giving 
little or no salt to children. No practice can be more cruel or ab- 
surd. 
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Indian Tradition. 
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A long time ago, before men with a white skin had ever been seen: in 
America, some Indians, fishing at a place where the sea widens, espied 
something at a distance moving upon the water. They hurried ashore—+ 
collected their neighbors—who together returned—and viewed with in- 
tense interest this wonderful phenomenon. What it could be baffled all. 
conjecture. Some ogress it to be a large fish or animal; others—that it 
| was a very big house floating onthe sea. Perceiving it move towards the 
land—the speculators concluded it would be proper to send runners in dif- 
=* ferent directions, to carry the news to their scattered chiefs—that they 
} might send off for the immediate attendance of their warriors. : 
hese arriving in numbers to behold the sight—and_pereeiving that it 
om was actually moving’ toward them—that-ts—coming into the river or bay, 
they conjectured that it must: be a remarkably house—in which the 
Manitto or Great Spirit was coming to visit them. y were much afraid, 
and yet under no apprehension that the Great Spirit would injure them.— 
They worshipped.him. The chiefs now snsousbled? at York Island, and 
consulted in what manner they should receive their Manitto. Meat was 
prepared for a sacrifice. 
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The women were directed to prepare the best of victuals Idols or ima- 





} ges were examined and put in order. A grand dance--they thought— 
f might please him; and in addition to the sacrifice—might appease him if 
angry. The conjurors were also set to work—to determine what this phe- 
|) nomenon portended—and what the result would be. To these; the men, 
women and children looked up for advice and protection. Utterly at a 
loss what to do; and distracted with alternate hope and fear; in this confu- 
| sion, a grand dance commenced. 

Meantime—fresh runners arrived—declaring it to be a great house of 
various colors; and full of living creatures. It now appeared certain that 
it was their Manitto; probably bringing them some new kind of game.— 
Others arriving—declared it positively | to be full of people, of different col- 
| or and dress from theirs; and that one in particular, appeared altogether 
rED.* This then must be the Manitto. ey were lost in admiration— 
could not imagine what the vessel was—whence it came-—or what all this 
portended, They are now hailed from the vessel, in a language they do 
not understand. They answer it by a shout or yell, in their way. 

The house or large canoe stops. A smaller canoe, with a man in red 
init, comes tothe shore; some stay by his canoe to guard it. The chiefs 
and wise men form a circle, into which the man of red and two attendants 
enter. He salutes them with a friendly countenance; and they return the § 
salute after their manner. They are amazed atthe color and dress of the 
strangers; particularly of him, who glittering in red, wore something (per- 
haps lace and buttons) they could not comprehend. He mustbe the great 
Manitto they thought, or why should he havea white skin? - 

A large and elegant nAck-nacxt is brought by one of the supposed Ma- 
pitto’s servants, from which a liquor is poured out into asmall eyp or glass 
and handed to the Manitto. He drinks; has the glass re-filled, and hands 
it to the chief near him. He takes it; smells it; and hands to the hext,who 
does the same. The glass‘in this manner’ is passed around the circle; and 
is about to be returned—untasted—to thé man clothed in red, when one of 
the chiefs—a great warrior—harangues them on the impropriety of re- 
turning the cup unemptied. It was handed to them, he said, by the Ma- 
nittd,.to drink out of, ashehad. To follow his example would please him; 
to reject.it, might provoke his wrath. And if no one else would,he would 
nk it himself, let what would follow; for it were better for even one to 
die, thanthat a whole nation should be destroyed. 

He then took the glass, smelled at it, again addressed them; bade them 
eu, and drank it off. All eyes were now fixed on the first Indian in 
Wew York who had tasted the poison which has since effected so singular 
‘revolution in the condition of the native Americans. He soon began to 
tagger. The women cried, supposing him in fits. He rolled on the 
ground, They bemoan his fate. They thought him dying. He fell a- 
sleep. They at first thought he had expired, but soon perceived that he 
‘ali breathed. After a time, he awoke, jumped up and ‘declared that he 
never felt more happy. He asked for more; and the whole assembly imi- 
‘ating him, became intoxicated. 
Vhile this intoxication lasted, the whites confined themselves to their 
Vessel; but when it had ceased, the man with red elothes returned, and dis- 
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*This appearance was, perhaps, caused by the uniform of Captain Hudson. 
+Signifying a gourd; i. e. a bottle or decanter. - yews 
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tributed beads, axes, hoes and stockings. They soon became familiar and { 
conversed by signs. The whites eo 
would return home, but, the next year, they Gould visit them again with 
presents, and stay with them awhile; but as they could not live without 
eating, they should then want a little land to sow seeds, in order to raise | 
herbs to put in their broth. 2 oe 

Accordingly, a vessel arrived the season following, when they much re- 
joiced to see each other; but the whites laughed, when they saw the axes 
and hoes hanging as ornaments to their breasts, and the stockings used as | 
tobacco-pouches. The whites now put handles in the axes and hoes, and 
taught the Indians their use. They also showed them the use of the stock- 
ings. Herea general laugh ensued, to think they had remained ignorant 
of the use of these things, and had borne so long such heavy metal suspen- | 
ded around their necks. 

Familiarity daily increasing between them and the whites, the latter pro- 

sed tostay with them, asking for only as much land asthe hide of a bul- 

k, spread before them, would encompass. They granted the request. 
The whites took a knife, and beginning at one pipes in this hide, cut it up 
into a rope not thicker than a child’s finger. They then took the rope, 
and drew it along gently, in a circular form, thus going round a large piece 
of ground. The Indians were surprised at the superior cunning of their | 
visitors, but would not contend with them fora little ground, as they had 
enough. The white and red men lived contentedly together for a long | 
time; but the former, every little while, asked for more land, which was 
readily granted. Thus they proceeded gradually up the Ma-hi-can-nit-tuck 
(Hudson: River,) until the Indians began to believe that they would want 
all their country, which eventually proved to be the case. 

Heckewe.per’s Hist. 
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Caution to Bridegrooms.---Recently, a couple presented themselves 
in front of the communion rails, in our cathedral, for the purpose of being 
“joined together in holy wedlock.” But while the officiating clergyman 


| -was proceeding with the ceremony in the usual course, his attention was 
| arrested by a most unbecoming show of levity on the part of the bride- 


groom ; and this continuing, the clergyman closed the book, and lectured 
the man rather severely, on the impropriety of his behavior, The bridé,” 
who seemed much shocked at the thoughtless conduct of the man to whom 


she was being united for life, at length interrupted the clergynian, to ask (gam 
| if it was absolutely necessary that the ceremony, after having gue 80 fary 
«Certainly 


should proceed to completion. The clergyman replied, ots 
unless you desire it.” The lady, on sear that option still remained to 
her, thought better of the matter, and absolutely refused to proceed any 

further with the ceremony, quitting the building with her friends.—Max- 

CHESTER GUARDIAN. nts 





To make Hard Water Soft.--While the water is heating; take two quarts of 


zd wheat bran, put this in a place it in the water, and when hot enough to use, it will 
seees! be soft. is enough ae common washing. Another method ee use Boda; a 


on few ounces of this will soften a hogshead 
jpeg without the slightest injury, and will not affect the hands. It costs but lit- 
F ’ 


-of water, - It will a delicate whiteness to 
and is a great relief to those who cannot procure rain or other soft water. 
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Fidelity and Sagacity of a Dog. 





Henry Dawson, a young gamekeeper on a manor in Oxford- 
shire, had reared and trained with great care a retriever-puppy, 
in the hope of deriving future advantage from its services in the 
field. Rose (so was the retriever called) had attained the age of 
fifteen months, and already possessed some of the accomplish- 
ments usual to her sagacious tribe, when the manor was given 
? by the proprietor, and H. Lawson left without employment.— 
| nder these circumstances, he thought it would be better for him 

to pay a visit to his father, an old man, whose years amounted to 
fourscore—and to ask his counsel and assistance in finding anoth- 
EEE er | pute 
li ree ecompanied aM Rose, the young man travelled to Welton, a 
ii y= small village in Buckinghamshire, where his father lived, and 
i eee where he found such a welcome as parental affection can offer 
# even under the humblest roof. After discussing his future plans 
and prospects with his venerable parent, Henry Dawson resolv- 
ed, though not without a struggle, to part with Rose, and to go by 
| sea to Scotland, where he had already spent two seasons, and had 
|, reasons for expecting to find employment. After spending 
| two days at Welton, Henry Dawson took an affectionate leave of 
| his father, and crossing to one of the stations of the Great West- 
j ern Railway, went up in the train with Rose to London. He 
| had not been there many days, when her obedience to command, 
and the spirit with which she dashed into the Serpentine to fetch 
| out her master’s stick, attracted the notice of Colonel Byrne, who 
r:, happened to be walking in the ‘park at the time, and who, being a 
keen sportsman, detected in these youthful feats a quickness and 
¥| sagacity which promised at a later period the recovery ofmany a | 
| wourided hare, pheasant, or wild duck. The price asked by Daw- { 
#| son was liberal, but not exhorbitant; and in a few hours poor 
#| Rose was separated from the instructor of her youth, and safely 
Siimured in akennel at the back of her new master’s house. 
~~ For the first day or two she did nothing but whine and lament; 
and, though the daintiest canine food was offered to her, she 
| would scarcely touch it; but time and kindness will produce the 
%| same effect on quadruped as on human nature, and at the end of 
#| a week Colonel Byrne had the satisfaction of finding that Rose’s 
my, tail wagged at his approach, and that when he held out his hand 
. ==0| she would lick it, and give him herrough paw in return. Encour- 
i * 
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aged by these indications of growing attachment, Colonel Byrne 
%| ventured to take her out with him, and was pleased to observe the 
| readiness with which she followed his horse, or went back for a 
§| lost glove, or brought his stick from the Serpentine. She had twice 








ees) accompanied him in his morning ride in Hyde-park; the third time 
eee that she did so the Colonel met with a friend, whorode with him, 
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' confused by his having changed his horse, followed some other | 
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and in consequence of some observation that fell from one of 
them respecting the paces of their steeds, they each mounted that 
of the other, and continued their ride. 

In crossing Piccadilly they passed a number of carriages and 
horsemen, and Rose, having lost sight of her master, and probably 





rider down the street. The Colonel did not miss her for some | 
minutes; then he returned to seek, whistle, and call her, but in | 


vain; he inquired of policemen and passengers—no one had seen 
adog answering the description, and he returned home dejected 


: and wearied by his fruitless search. Determined, however, to 
i Jeave no means untried for herrecovery, he gave’information at 


ee 


the police-stations, issued hand-bills offering a handsome reward ; 
advertised her in the newspapers, and sent a faithful emissary to 
secure the good offices of a certain eminent dog-fancier, who lives 
in the centre of the metropolis. 

He is asort of Cockney Rob Roy, who exacts from maidens; 
dowagers, and canine amateurs of every class, a heavy black 
mail for the restoration of such favorite dogs as his myrmidons 
have stolen or enticed to his abode, the price being levied rather 
according to the wealth and station ofthe owner, and his suppos- 
ed affection for his pet, than for the intrinsic value of the animals 
if the ransom offered is not sufficient to satisfy the demands of this 
predatory chieftain, the unfortunate captive is put to death, and 
while his flesh furnishes the veal pies sold to the lower orders in 
the purlieus of St. Gile’s, his skin finds its way to theshop ofthe 
glove-maker, or the vender of fashionable dog-skin boots. 

All the endeavors of Colonel Byrne for the recovery of Rose 
proved unsuccessful. She had been lost five days; numerous 
dogs had been brought to his door, many of them as like to her 
as “Hamlet to Hercules,” and he had made up his mind to suffer, 
with as much philosophy as his nature would permit, the loss of 


his retriever, and of the ten guineas spentin purchasing her, when © 


one morning, as he was sitting in his library, a strange step was 
heard at the door, and his servant ushered in an old man leading 
the much-regretted Rose. The Colonel jumped from his chair,— 
Rose leaped upon his shoulders, licked his face,—and in the ex- 
travagant joy manifested in their mutual caresses, it would have 
been difficult to see aught of that wide and impassable barrier by 
which the instinct of the brute is separated from the reasoning 
faculty of the man. 

After indulging himself for some time in fondling his recovered 
favourite, the Colonel found leisure to bestow a more careful 
glance upon the stranger who had restorei|hertohim. He wasa 
spare old man, his hair silvered by the snows of eighty winters;-- 
and although his cheek still showed that ruddy ecmplexion which 
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20) f-ech air and healthful exercise will often preserve to the most fas 
P “= advanced age, there was an impaired strength in the tone of his ae 
voice, which proved that the withering hand of time had not left Fn. 
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| fee) all his faculties untouchd, ret 
if pat “Tell me, my good friend,” said the Colonel, “who you are— ji 
i | and how did you recover tor me my dog?” ae 


“Please your honour, sir, I have been a keeper fifty-four years | se 


z 
x 


—I have had many dogs to break, but none ever like Rose. She ta 
is the sagaciousest and lovingest thing alive, I do believe.” pS 
“T believe it too, my friend,” replied the Colonel; but how did ash. 
she come into your hands?” ae 
“Why, you see, sir, please your honour’s worship, I am John } 
Dawson, father of Henry Dawson, whoreared and broke her. I fea 
learn from your honour’s servant, that you lost herin Piccadilly, ES. 
last Monday morning. On Tuesday afternoon she found her way [fa 
to the house where my son used to live, in Oxfordshire; there she Fee 
snuffed and smelt about till she found that he was gone; then she faagi 
set off in search of him; and yesterday.morning, being Thursday, : 
before five o’clock, I heard a scratchin’ at my door in Welton vil- 
ws lage. I goes down to see what could be there at that early hour, 
aes —who should it be, your worship, but Rose, who darts in atwixt 
re my legs, and rushes up stairs to the room where my poor son slept 
ia hon he was with me! I followed her up as fast as I could. As 
soon as she got into the room, she puther forepaws upon the.bed, 
smelt the pillow, and finding it cold, sha lay down by the bed-side 
=| and howled and cried just likea child. She then got up again, 
and smelt at all my old jackets and boots hung on pegs round 
the room, but found nothing of her master’s; then she laid-down 
and cried again! Ido assure your honour it almost broke my 
heart to hear her, and to see the sad plight she was in; for she 
had traveled the skin off her feet, and she was a mere skeleton, | 
from want of food and rest. Sixty miles, your honour, from Lon- 
don to Oxfordshire manor, and forty from there to Welton! lam 
| a poor old man now, and can hardly earn enough to buy my own | 
bread; but if I could afford to keep Rose, a hundred guineas should | 
not buy her of me, after the love she has shown for my Henry.” 


| : 
As he concluded his narrative, he passed the back of his wrin- (Ba 
kled hand across his moistened eyes, and struck his staff emphat- /iag¥ 
ically on the floor. Ee 
em->| “A hundred guineas shall not buy her from me, my good old |aae 
) | oes, friend,” said Colonel Byrne; and you may rest. assured that she Saae* 
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| shall never know harsh or unkind usage. 

He then slipped a few sovereigns into his hand, and, ringing 
the bell, desired the servant to set before the old man a hearty 
meal of beef and ale. As they left the room, he turned towards 
Rose, and caressed his wearied and travel-worn favourite with an 
emotion which he was no longer able to repress. 
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hac = 
sazy, Rose is still the faithful guardian of the Colonel’s bed, and the = a 
eid companion of his walk or ride; and any sceptic who doubts the je 


=| truth of her adventures, as above related, may satisfy himself by 
Street, St. James’s. 
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Poisons of the Ancients. 


At the College of Physicians, London, Sir Henry Halford late- 
ly read a curious paper,in which he investigated the causes of | 
the death ofcertain celebrated characters of antiquity, with es-,} 
— reference to the knowledge of poisons possessed | 

y the ancients. ‘Sylla, he observed, died in consequence of the, 
rupture of an internal abscess, through an excess of rage, which, 
according to Valerious Maximus, produced a violent vomiting of | 
blood, and death. Crassus, the eminent lawyer, and friend of » 
Cicero, died of pleurisy; andSir Henry remarked, that the course 
oftreatment for this disorder prescribed by Celsus, andin use at 
the time, namely, bleéding,-cupping, and blistering, was so sim- 
ilar to that produced at the present day, that nothing was prob- 3% 
ably left enihins that could have saved his valuable life. Pome | 
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terz,| ponius Atticus, whom Cicero loved ag a-brother, and who was on 
e| friendly terms with all parties in the disturbed times in which jee 
: he lived, was said tohave died of a fistula in the loins; it was feez 
probably, Sir Henry thinks. a dysentery, ending, as that disorder fra! 
commonly does, in an affection of the lower bowels. He had <y¥ 
Mees recourse to starvation, a very common expedient amongst the 2: 
iets | Romans, and died in ten days, aged seventy-seven. The latter Es 
*ze| end of Socrates was brought about by the common mode of de- &534 
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w=) spatching persons capitally convicted at Athensy namely, by a 454 
y= harcotic poison; but neitherZenophon nor Plutarch tells us the Bite 
== species of poison. The poisons of this class known to the an- |iaz 
ee clients were aconite, white poppy, hyoscyamus, and hemlock. The 4% 
wees black poppy might be the Theban drug. The hyoscyamus was 
eexre used at Constantinople, and was very likely the nepenthe spoken |g 
‘re, Of by Homer. But most probably the poison administered to |g 
‘eee Socrates was the same given to other condemned criminals, viz: s+ 
esa cicuta, hemlock; Juvenal attributes his death to hemlock. What- [B= afte 
spaces, EVeY may have been the species of poison, it was one of weak and (<< 
ee slow operation; for the executioner told Socrates that if he enter- [#a##° 
=| ed into earnest dispute, it would prevent its effect, and it was |@a:. 
eee! sometimes necessary to repeat the dose three or four times. Its ‘Zzgt}° 
yey Operation was gradually to produce insensibility, coldness of the #24* 


extremities, and death. What was that poison by which Han- x 
nibal destroyed himself? It is improbable we shall ever know. 3 
4 Modern chymistry has discovered a yariety of subtile poisons that 3 
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. a might be introduced into a ring, and, under certain circumstances, 


Sea destroy life. One drop of prussic acid might produce paralysis, 
Mee, andif taken into the stomach, would instantly arrest the current 
Bs a of life. Butit is not likely that the Carthagenians were acquaint- 
4 sez ed with prussic acid. Lybia most probably produced poisons 
i tr) sufficiently subtile and destructive to accomplish the fatal pur- 
a see, pose of Hannibal. As to the report of its being bullock’s blood, 

that Sir Halford observed, must be a fable, as well as in the case 
of the death of Themistocles, for it is well ascertained that the 
| blood ofthat animal was not poison. An accomplished nobleman 
# had told Sir Henry that he had been present at a bull-fight in 
3, Spain, when, after the matador had killed the bull, a person ran 
tzm,.up, caught the animal’s blood in a goblet, and drank it off, as a 
eee popular remedy for consumption. With respect to the poison 












given by Tacitus, with the effects of laurel-water, Sir Henry was 
disposed to think that this was the identical drug. 
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Salt. 


Salt is indispensible to man as a part of his food. It is stated, 
that with every bushel of flour, about one pound of salt is used in 
making bread alone. very adult consumes about two ounces of 
salt weekly. The omission of a proper quantity of it in our food 
favors the engendering of disease. Weread, that when the an- 
crac cient laws of Holland ordained men to be kept on bread alone, 
| unmixed with salt, as the severest punishment that could be in- 

te#| flicted upon them in their moist climate, the effect was horrible; 





a | the wretched criminals are said to have been devoured by worms. 
-ee=4| Mungo Park mentions that he suffered great inconvenience from 
or.4=4| the scarcity ofthis article: “The long use of vegetable food creates 
pt =| so painful aonging for salt, that no words can ‘sufficiently de- 
ove f scribe it.” Almost all graminivorous animals seem to have the 
oni = same necessity for the use of salt in their food as man. An ex- 


>: 22 emption from the rot is generally enjoyed by sheep fed on the salt 
ii °;2fsq, marshes, or when salt is regularly mixed withtheir food. In the 
Ne Sie States of La Plata,in South America, the sheep and cattle, when | 
a ga). they discover a pit of salt clay, rush to feed upon it; and, in the 
i *{-5%|. struggle, many are trodden to death. In Upper Canada, the cat- 
g=43| tle have an’abundance of wild pasture to browse on in the woods; 
_but once a fortnight they return to the farm of their own accord, 
ob in order to obtain a little salt; and, when they have eaten it, mix- 
smrex' ed with their fodder, return again to the woods. Saltis now used 
re extensively in England and in all Europe, for fattening cattle. In | 
ii wes: Spain, they attribute the fineness of their wool to the quantity of 
wes, salt given to the sheep. In England, one thousand sheep con- 
a sume at the rate ofa ton of salt annually. 
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! with which Nero destroyed Britannicus, comparing the account | 
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Curran’s Ingenuity. 
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6 A farmer, attending a fair with a hundred pounds in his pocket, 
| took the precaution of depositing it in the hands of the landlord 
“eee, of the public house at which he stopped. Having occasion for 
it shortly’ afterwards, he resorted to mine host for the bailment, 
but the landlord, too deep for the countryman, wondered what 
hundred was meant, and was quite sure no such sum had ever 
been lodged in his hands by the astonished rustic. After inef- Bag 
fectual appeals to the recollection, and finally to the honor of jg 
i Bardolpt the farmer applied to Curran for advice. Bes pa- 
tience, my friend,” said the counsel: speak to the landlord private- 
# ly, and tell him you are covinced you must have left your mo- 
ney with some other person. Take a friend with you, and lodge jg 
with him another hundred in the presence of your friend, and jes 
then come to me.” We must imagine and not commit to paper, oe 
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the vociferations of the honest dupe, at such advice; however, 
moved by the rhetoric or authority of the worthy counsel, he fol- 
lowed it, and returned to his legal friend. “And now, sir, I don’t 
see as I'm to be any better for this, if I get my second hundred 
again: but how is that to be done?” “Go and ask him for it 
when he is alone,” said the counsel. “Ay, sir, but asking won’t 
do, Ize afraid, without my witness at any rate.” “Never mind, 
take m advice,” said the counsel; “do as I bid you, and return to | 
me.” ‘The farmer returned with his hundred, glad at any rate to & 
find that safe again in his possession. “Now, sir, | suppose I 
must be content; but I don’t see as I’m much better off.” “Well, 
then,” said the ‘counsel, “now take your friend with you, and 
ask the landlord for the hundred pounds your friend saw you leave 
with him.” We need not add, that the wiley landlord found he 
had been taken off his guard, while our honest time) (whom one 
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would almost wish to have tried two the second returned to 
thank his counsel exultingly, with both hundreds i in his cigs 
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Experiments in Blacksmithing. 


Sawing heated iron or steel is not known or thought of by blacksmiths ; 5s 
&/ and when several forks or branches are to be formed from one stock even 
gif the branches are to remain, eventually, nearly imcontact.and p 
} with each other, the usual method is to split the end of the iron with am ee 
% awkward cold chisel, thereby deforming each branch, on which acOOtimt iam 
; the branches must be bent asunder, for the purpose of hammering, ober eet ; 
: and squaring the end of each, after which they are brought rite Sadan as ajo 
% well as may be, usually retaining a roughness A form, if not 
% in size and strength, near the juncture of the branches. Instead of this this = 
¥| tedious So pecan Meta the iron when heated, may be a into . vice, and the (jeay 
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¥a=s| and hammering and filing. A saw fit for this purpose should be thicker at 

rem) the edge than at the back, and with uniform teeth about one-twelfth of an 
eeere| inch apart. The saw when used must be often dipped in water, to prevent 
~gbey| its becoming too much heated. 

There is also a method of sayin, 
not so generally known as it should ‘.. 
iron plate, or sheet-iron, being adjusted to a lathe, or by other means put 
: ‘ *29&ee:| in a violent rotatory motion, will readily cut off a file, a cutting tool or 

oeuese| tempered steel spring, without drawing or reducmg the temper. There 

aaj, 18 much mystery in the effect of this buzz, and its cutting property is 
w—| attributed to electricity. It answers a very convenient purpose, however, 

; | when the shape and form of articles are required to be aljered without 

| a meee| affecting their temper. It furnishes a convenient method for cutting teeth 
: -to saws, but is objectionable on account of the newly cut surface 
































subjects of ‘‘ mysterious effects, ’” it may be stated that.a bar of iron of 
almost any size, may be instantly sundered while hot, by the simple 
application of common roli brimstone. A knowledge of this fact will be use- 
ful when some piece of iron work‘is to be severed; but which, as sometimes 
is the case, is so constructed and situated that no ordinary chisel or cuttin, 
* can be brought to apply. Holes may be instantly perforated throug 
rs Or 


‘stone. phenomenon is curious, although it seldom affords much 
i practical utility. AMERICAS. 
‘e "cm at NEB perererce— 
+ “A @oed Wife. ' 


The Rev. William Jay, of Bath, England, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his ordination, gave his wife the following noble compliment: Being pre- 
sented by the ladies of his eongregation with a purse containing £650, after 
#| afew remarks,he turned to Mrs. Jay, and said, “I take this purse, and 
| present it to you, madam—to you, madam, who have always kept my 
| purse, and therefore it is, that-st has been so well kept. Consider it ems 

irély sacred—for your pleasure, your use, your service, your comfort. I 
to be unexpected b 
Christian friends, 
in | his, if he knew the value of this female, as a wife, for more 





their performanee; how often she has wiped the evening dews from his fore- 
head, and freed from interruptions and embarrassments, that he might 
be free fo¥ How much, also, do my family owe to her; and 
what ave they to call her blessed! She is, too, the mother of anoth- 


im the Way everlasting.” 
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ends may be readily lng a suitable saw, which would save much labor 


eutting hardened steel, which is | 
A cireular piece of common thin | 


being left so hard that they cannot be readily filed. Connected with the | 


i of heated iron by the application of pointed pieces of brim- | 


you, but is perfectly deserved. Mr. Chair- | 
am sure there is not one here but would ac- : |= 


f years. 1 must mention the obligation the public are under to her (7% 
T have been enabled toserve my generation,} and how much she has. } 
raised her sex in. my estimation; how much my church and congregation - 
owe to her w igs over their pastor’s health, whom she has cheered ,| 
wader all his trials, and reminded of his duties, whil she animated him in } 
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= er mother in Amerea, who has reaved thirteen children, all of whom are = , 
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lWistory of Shakerism in the West, 
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of what the werld call Shaker- 
A brief account of the entrance and oe on a i 
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HE Fizsh Lustetn XGatnsg THE SPIRIT, AND THE |@ 
SPIRIT AGAINST THE FLESH; AND THESE ARE CON- 
i TRARY THE ONE TO THE OTHER: so that every per- 
son, according to that principle by which he is { 
verned, whether flesh or spirit, will conceive, 
judge of, and denominate things around him. | 
‘And hence, what is food and mediciné to one 
man, may be poison to another; what one-calls - 
ruth, another calls error; what is the work 
God. to one, appears the work of the devil ta 

‘maanother; and even the heaven of one, may 
lanother’s hell. Thus the same thing is an od 
distinguished by names directly opposite, ac- |Reaeqs) 
cording to the sense of different ——-. He 2 
y some, Was 
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~aawho was called'the Son of God 
: denominated by others, prince of the devils. 
Pa And thus, what one calls Snaxerism, another 
calls THE Testimony OF Jesus CurisT; and a Suaxer, in the language of 
some, is by others;called A TRUE BELIEVER, A .cHILD or Gop, A FOLLOWER 
or THE Lams. And what isa still greater contradiction, that which is 
called a work of redemption by some, others distinguish.asa work of the 
!*deepest delusion. “ ; 
a this diversity in the sense and language of mankind, it willbe ne- 
-cessary to treat of this new religion® in a two-fold order. 1, According to 
the real sense; and understanding of those who have embraced it. 2. 
As it is'addressed to the external senses of mankind if general. 
In each part of the history, impartiality requires that I use the names |& 
of distinction and modes of expression, peculiar to each. Accordingly, I |B 
shall proceed in the first place, to give a brief account ofthe entrance ‘Grae 
and progress of ru# Txst1moxy or Jesus Curist among the subjects of the | =. 
late revival in Kentucky and Ohio. : 
Great expectations had’ been formed, by the subjects of the phy of par 
something very great, to take place in the summer of 1805, in w God. ; 
would especially answer their ten thousand prayers, in delivering them jj3 
from sin, and opening the way into the holiest of all. Pursuantte which, & 
Z| the same spirit that had convinced them of sin, inspired them te pray,and Jagug.. 
‘|. confidantly look for deliverance from it, and stirred up such warm expec 1§ 
tations of its near approach; I say that same spirit, on thé first day of the @ 
first month, in the self same year, oe three men, viz: John Mea jEere* 
| cham, Benjamin S. Youngs, and Issacher Bates, from the ‘church at Net>-serare>— 
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*{ call it new religion, because that term is réadily appropriated by all; and espe- <4 
cially as those who are in possession of it consider it A NEW CREATION, THE NEW AND 
Livinc way, whieh makes all things uew that come into it. 
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era) Lebanon, town of Canaan, in the State of New York; with rue restmoxy 
or Jesus Cunist and as living witnesses of God, to open and confirm to the ‘ 
seg! people, that way, and only way out of sin, that complete salvation, which 
=f a themselves had found; and that everlasting life and glory, of which 
wens p church in that plffa@vere in possession... They arrived in Kentucky : 
=! about fesfirst of March, tarried afew days at Paint Lick, where they were % 
=a kindly entertained; from thence they journeyed to Caneridge, and spent a 
sages! few days among the subjects of the revival in that , among whom they 
teee| were universal treated with snfclayee respect. From thence they pas- 
“eee| sed over into Ohio, and paid their first visit to Epringtieldy bot without ex- 
erg) ercising any particula labors, in any of those places; they presécuted their 
req journey until they arrived at Turtle Creek, near Let ; on the 22d of 
4m thésame month. They came firstto Malcham Wopley’s and tarried over 
z=, night, and the next morning they came to my.dr6use; which was the first 
’ Wy. which I knew that a church or e, by such a name or de- 
existed upon earth. We spent the remainder of the day prin- 
conversation, on the most interesting points in religion, and 
the evidence I could collect, I judged them to be.men of honest prin-: 
ciples, singular piety, and a deep understanding in the things of God; and 
; as such I determined to treat them, so lo: as-their deportment was cor- 
respondent. Some of their conversition Jauahd not So well understand: a 46 
| number of things appeared new; but considering the copious field of truth, 2% 
q too extensive for my comprehension, I was rather diposed to hear and /ixg 
learn more of God, than toshut out every thing that was not included in 
my little sphere of knowledge. Whe next day was the, Sabbath; and as” & 
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they desired to know whether the rules of our meetitig would admit them 
to speak in public, providedthey hada feeling so to do, I answered, I knew 
ofnothing to hinder. Twas sensible the spipit of the revival, as well as |peep 
that of our wholesome government, imposed no restrictions on any man, ‘uate 
from teStifying his faith; mor bound the conscience of any man, from hear- | 
“ing whoever they chose. And upon this pelerizle, the door was fully j 
opened for them to make any labors at Turtle Creek, either in public or | 
rivate, to which they conceived they were commissioned. Accordingly, 
ioontier and Benjamin, attended the meeting, and’opened the testimony of i= 
Jesus to the congregation-—which might all be summed up in this one say- 
ing, namely, “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and 
se up his cross; and follow me. For whosoever will save his life shall 2s 
lose it; and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it. 

From their own feelings, as well as in behalf of the church, they. ex- 
pressed great union with the work of God that had been for years past. |; 
among the people, convicting thenr oftheir sins, and pointing out by words, ‘= 
signs, and particular sensations, the way and method of salvation; but ‘<2 
they further testified that the time was now come for them to enter into 2a 
actual possession of that salvation, of which they had received the promise; 
that the way to attain it, was by self-denial, taking up a full cross — pr 
the world, the flesh, and all evil in our knowledge, and following Christ; 

*} walking as hv walked, and being in all thinggsontotand to him, as our pat- 

| tern and Head. Particularly according to St. Paul, becoming dead with 
% Christ tothe rudiments of the weld. fying unto sin on¢e—rising with him, , 
to a new, spiritual, and poly and ascending, step by step, in a spirit- : 
ual travel; and separating, er and farther, fromthe course of a cor- = 
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rupt and fallen naturc, until we arrive at the perfect stature and measure 
of the sons of God. That the first step,in this saving work, was to con- 
fess all Our sins, and when we confessed them, forsake them forever. Aud 
wherein we had injured and defrauded any one, to make restitution; an 
in 80 déing we should find mercy; and being faithful, should receive that’) 
measure of the Holy Spirit, which wonld be an overcoming power, rr 
=| only sufficient,to keep us out of all actual sin and defilement, but tocleanse | aan 
and purify both soul and body from the very nature of evil. , Phese things [35% 
they delivered, not as matters of mere speculation, but as things that had Jaa 
S| for many years been reduced to practice, and established by the living ex+ ete 
&| perience of hundreds in the Church of Christ, to be the way, and only “Kage 
way of God: the one door of hope for a lost soul; and the sure entrance 3% A 
inte the righteous, peaceful, and holy Kingdom of God’s dear Son. They gee 
did not pretend to direct others a way which they themselves had not je 
traveled, but testified that with these plain terms of the gospel, they had eee 
complied; and the substance of the promise, they had received; and could hese 
say, without boasting or eer that they had received thatvover- /25% 
eoming power, which kept them faultless before the throne of God, even |2¥ 





~~ 


in the presence of his glory. And, moreover, that it was a matter of [eos 
importance which greatly concerned us, That as Christ had now made /Ree 
asceond and last appearance, for a final settlement with every soul of 


man; andas God had wrought so great work among us, in waking up, 


} enlightening, and preparing us to make a final choice; and by a special "fer 
gift of his Spirit, had sent us his everlasting testimony of truth, we ought P23¢ 
to be very cautious how we treatedit. For such as were illuminated, in aa . 
the great and marvéllous light of the revival, to see the evil nature of sin; <2 
and stirred up to seek the way outofit;and had the last and only way of | ey 
God opened to them: if they should rejec: it, theipease must be deplorable. ree 
That although the light and power of the Spirit might have been, againr 
and again, restored to such as fellinto sin, whiletliey Wad no‘ the prope 
means of keeping out ofit; yet when those means were offered, shd 
they be rejected, there remained no more protection for such a seul; 
they must lose the salutary effects of their former light, and fall under the. ‘3 
power of the wicked one. And upon this principle, that the subjects of , 
the revival must either embrace the present call of God; and, in obedience ? 
thereto, take up their cross, and follow Christ: or gradually lose the extra- 7 
ordinary effusions of the Spirit they had been under, and leaven back into ‘#es. 
a more corrupt and deplorable state than ever. pes 
If a historian cannot be disinterested and unbiassed, itis necessary that | 
he be honest: and therefore I acknowledge, that nothing ever présented 
itself to me, that so powerfully interested my feelings 2s the aboye testimo- 3 
ny. And although I was not wholly unbiassed, I can say withinfinite pro- | 
priety, I was far from being biassed in its favor. A thousand objects pre- 3 
sented themselves to bias me againstit. But its intrinsic weight, the im- | 
portance of the work that was past—the salvation of thousands that hung 
_ the point of its termination—and that of my own soul with the rest, 
} balanced the weighty demands of the three insatiable idols of time,* and 
held me, at least, upon an equilibrium for several weeks: so that without. 
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*See 1 John ii. 16. 
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prepossession or predetermination, I could candidly investigate the sub- 
ject; gendy- to go with the weight of evidence, wherever it should prepon- 
derate. During this interval, my searches and researches into the Scrip- 
tures—their history, precepts, promises, and prophecies—the signs of the jg 
times—my own past experience in religion for fifteen years—the nature of 
, the past extraordinary work, and the present state of the subjects of it, : 
with all the rest of Christianity’s professors—with the many questions and 
answers, that passed in conversation—were they all written, would swell 
intoa large volume. And inthis kindof exercise I was not alone. The 
neral agitation may be in some measure conceived of, from the follow- 
ing letter, dated Caneridge, April 2, 1805. 


“My pear proruer Rionarp: I never longed to see any person so much. If I was |# 
not confined in this clay tabernacle, I should be in your embraces in less then an hour. 
The floods of earth and hell are let loose against us, but me in particular. Iam seri- 
ously threatened with imprisonment, and stripes I expect to receive for the testimony 
of Jesus. Kentucky is turning upside down. The truth pervades in spite of man— 
Cumberland is sharing the same fate—the young preachers, some of them, will preach 
Jesus without the covering put on him by the fathers—the scribes, the disputers of 
this world are gnashing upon us—Brother Mathew Houston has clean escaped the pol- 
lutions of this world—and he and his people are going on to perfect holiness in the 
fear of God—a few more will soon follow—come over and help us, is the cry made to 
us from every part—Brother Purviance is gone to Carolina, to preach the gospel there, 
by the request of some there. In a few weeks I start to fulfill a long daily string of \Sepge 
appointments to Cumberland—by request I go—I have appointed two communions Zea. 

*among many Christ-ians, on the heads of Little and Big asveno—Rrethed Dooly is 
among the Cherokees again—his last rout there was successful—some poor Indians 
received the gospel—he was solicited to return—he is truly an apostle of the Gentiles 

_—some few are getting —e amongst us. 

“The churches thus, quid dicam? Nescio: What shall I say? I know not: my 
heart grieves within me. Certain men from afar whom you know, inject terror and, 

aatea| doubt into many; and now religion begins to lament in the dust among us. Some asI 
ws; suppose will cast away the’ ordinances of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, &c., but not 

+ many as yet. Mostdear Brother, inform me what you think of these men among us 

| and you, from a distant region. Thank God he gave me his word.* Letters show 
e=44| the substance and fuith eats it. We all want to meet with you shortly: But by reason 
ae “of my absence to Cumberland—Brother Purviance to North Carolina, Brother Hous- 
hi 3| ton in Madison, we cannot meet on Turtle Creek, nor sooner than third Sabbath in 

‘tas; June, and that in Kentucky. Brothers Marshall and Houston parted from us yester- 

eRe) day. Weadministered the Lord’s Supper at Caneridge the day before—many com- 
| municants—much exercise—I am pushed for time to write to you—we have five stu- 

PN. dents of the Bible, all but one know the languages—full of faith, and of the Holy 

sera! Ghost—just ready to preach. ‘They all fled from the Presbyterians, to their grief, pain 
= and hurt. Brother Stockwell exceeds expectations and is beloved and useful. Our 
Mr-~.| Apology is yet living and working, and tearing down Babylon in Virginia. It was 

‘ re-printed in Georgia. Wo are just publishing a short tract on Atonement—I will 

send you one soon. This truth has unhinged the brazen gates already—I am hur- 
ried—pray for me—farewell. 
B. W. STONE.” 


By Frizenp Bates. 
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;} Great prospects were presented according to the above letter, on the |j@=Aee 
part of the revival; the truth pervading, and turning the whole country up- ‘Sz 
side down—the Macedonian cry sounding from every part—the a a: bs 

* and Tract:on Atonement tearing down Babylon, or unhinging her brazen -'§ 

gates—some full ofthe Holy Ghost, just ready to preach—and one among 

_ them all who had clean escaped the polutions of the world, and was going & 














*This paragraph was originally in Latif. 
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on to perfect holiness. But all this areneree unspeakably short of the glad 


tidings brught by the brethren from New-Lebanon, provided that what 
they testifi 
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thing beyond this must be taken into the account, We have news ofa 


Zion, and what if her fowndations are already laid. May it be that God x 
has sent down the New Jerusalem for the refuge of souls, before he began | 


to tear down the old buildings? 


The Lebanon brethren, paid their first visit to Brother M. H.; perhaps — 


concerning the church was true. It was well enough for ; 
those who were in Babylon to cry for help, and for such as were appoint- ; 
ed to the work, to tear her downand unhinge the brazen gates; but some- | 
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he has believed, and taken up his cross. How else can he have escap- © 


ed the polutions ofthe world? They have also been with Brother Stone, 
and opened the testimony there in part; perhaps he has taken hold ofit, 
and means to make a final push forthe kingdom through stripes and im- 
risonment. Or have these students of the Bible learned to appropriate 
ripture phrases to false and inferior objects. Brother S. and others may 
have received the Hoty Guosr out of the Bible; but the thing must certain- 
ly dwell in the church. And admitting they are blazing full of the Spirit, 
burning and shining lights, this goes no further than John the Babtist, it 
is far hott of the kingdom of God. Those brethren from the east tell us 
that their people have got the kingdom—that they have attained it, by ta- 
king up the cross, and doing the works of Christ, and overcoming sin by a 
faithful and diligent combat—that they are of God, and do not commit 
sin; but walk even as Christ walked; and are righteous even as he is right- 
eous. And moreover he that committeth sin, whatever his profession or 
gifts may be, heis yet of the devil. ‘These things inject terror. and doubt 
into many. John was full of the Holy Ghost, and for his testimony con- 
cerning Jesus, he was actually cast into prison full of terror and doubt, 
whether this was he that should come, or whether he should look for some 
other. 
In fine, I could see nothing in the past work as a foundation to build 
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upon. And what these strange brethren testified, appeared plain Scrip- \474% 
tural truth, and presented away entirely safe fur those who were able to’ 92mt% 
receive it; and whether they were the people or no, who had actually at- a8 


tained this salvation, itwas very evident they were far before us in light 
and understanding concerning the way; and it was no doubt the will of 
God, that those who desired to be saved, should walkin it. Thus in the 
midst of reasonings, doubtful disputations, and close examinations, the 
testimony was investi 
house, until it obtained the full credit of a number who had been leading 
characters in the revival. 

Malcham Worley was the first who embraced it, opened his mind and 
took up his cross. With this I confess I was at first stag zered, from a deep 
rooted prejudice that I had imbibed against some of his peculiar sentiments; 
but finally concluded that if Malcham had been more wild in his former 
exercises than the rest, he certainly needed salvation the more; besides it 
appeared that his conflicts with the man of sin, the son of perdition, (as he 
expressed it,) must shortly have terminated his existence upon earth, had 
not his expected deliverer come out of Zion to turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob. ButI was not a little surprised, that these strange breth- 
ren should come directly there, and he receive them with such cordiality, 
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when I was well assured that no previous acquaintance, had existed be- 
tween them.* This with many other singular circumstances that occurred, 
‘| restrained me from attempting to judge the mysterious work of God’s 
| Spirit, but rather labor to get a deeper, and more practical acquaintance 
with it. Soon after Malcham set out in the narrow way, he was followed 
by 4 number; so that within three or four weeks from the first opening | 
of the testimony, it had pervaded ten or twelve families; and from that -/f=3 
rtod continued gradually to increase, so that at Turtle Creek the num- i 
r of families which now stand in the faith of Christ’s second appearance, a4 Fo 
| may be stated between thirty and forty. arte 
: [ To ne contixugp. } Phe 
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*It was necessary that a work which promised redemption from sin, should in- |e 
=| clude a perfeet revelation of the whole root and foundation of it- And as the sub- | Syqf3 
Piz;| ject of this revelation, God made cheice of Matcuam Worvey; who notwithstanding fers 
3 Sx: + was 2 man of unspotted character, of an independent fortune, and a liberal educa- |= 


tion; yet, neither his learning, his estate, nor his good name, could have saved him 
from total distraction, and the wildest convulsions of despair, when he came to be- 
holdin the open light of Divine revelation, the whole depth of human depravity — 
Nothing but the miraculous power of God could have supported him through such 
a scene, and kept himalive in the cheerful hepo of deliverance, amidst the violent 
conflicts of an inbred nature, and the outward rage of blind and superstitious profus- | 
sors. 
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From the Western Pionccer. 
Early Attempt at Settlement. 


Tue following information received from the Hon. Geoner Con 
is truly acceptable. It embraces three subjects :—the difficulties of set! 
the orig n of the names of places ; the great difficulty of milling in 
worthy of a historical place. Either of these subjects, by itself, is collected 
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aacey| fying to me. e =e 
ARES In — 1785, four families from the Redstone settlement in Pennsyl- a4 





that we hope will be, would make a most interesting history. © person. be eon 
able and send usa history of Robert Wood’s old tub mill, near the mou srun, =xee . 
te in Belmont county, and, if we mistake not, the first in those parts, it will especially itd 
—— gratify the editor, as being connected with his youthful associations. ‘The first subject See 
= =! embraced in the following communication is indeed truly interesting and valuable. ites. 
one aa 
bP Mr. Jxo. 8, Wiit1ams,—I send you the following account of an attempt [Kane 
wz) that was made to settle the spot where Portsmouth now stands, as I re- |e 
a ccived it from one of the first settlers of the country, who has gone to that [Zaza 
#-%| country to which all the pioneers of the State of Ohio are hastening. It S378 
pees was perhaps the first attempt to settle the Scioto valley. The truth ofthe 22isa. 
s | statement I never doubted. If, however, it should be incorrect in any par- oaats. 
pee ticular, or might be corrected or made more full, it would be highly grati- ‘j¢4 
ots 
fi 
oDhs . . gal S,) 
esae=a§| Vania, descended the Ohio to the mouth of the Scioto, and there moored 244, 
4:2 their boat under the high bank where Portsmouth now stands. They |iaa% 
orgs ° h 4 Poe . 
otae=st| commenced clearing the ground, to plant seeds for a crop to support their |i 
Siecaw| families, hoping that the red men of the forest would suffer them to remain 








and improve the soil. They seemed to hope that white men would no long- 
| er provoke the Indians to savage warfare. 

i Soon after they landed, the four men, heads of the families, started up 
j the Scioto to see the paradise of the West, of which they had heard from 
the mouths of white men who had traversed it during their captivity among 
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TO 


the natives. Leaving the little colony, now consisting of four women and |i 
their, cliildren, to the protection of an over-ruling Providence, they tra- 
| versed beautiful bottoms of the Scioto as far up as the prairies above, and 
; opposite'to where Piketon now.’stands. One of them, Peter Patrick by | 
eva name, pleased with the country, cut the initials of his name on a beech, , 
ere near the river, which being found in after times, gave the name of Pee Pee if ; 
=| to the creek that flows through the prairie of the same name; and from joy 
“:grety| that creck was derived the name of Pee Pee township, in Pike county, ee 
Encamping near the site of Piketon, they were surprised by a party, | 
of Indians, who killed two of them as they lay by their fires. The other 
two escaped over the hills to the Ohio river, which they struck at the 
4 mouth of the Little Scioto, just as some white men going down the river in 
a pirogue were passing. They were going to Port Vincennes, on the 
Wabash. The tale of wo which was told by these men, with entreatiesto [Se 
be taken on board, was at first insufficiens for their relief. It was not un- 2 
1 common for Indians to compel white prisoners to act in a similar manner 
| to entice boats to the shore, for murderous and marauding purposes. Af | 
| ter keeping them some time running down the shore, until they believed [Beep 
; that if there were an ambuscade of Indians on shore, they were out of its i, 
reach, they took them on board and brought them to the little settlement ; 
the lamentations at which cannot be described, nor its feelings conceived, 
| when their peace was broken and their hopes blasted by the intelligence 
= the disaster reaching them. My informant was one who came downin !ixgh 
e pirogue. ee 
T “ was, however, no time to be lost, their safety depended on instant |S 
flight ; and gathering up all their moveables, put off to Limestone, now |fec@ 
| Maysville, as a place of greater safety, where the men in the —— left 
If an 
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them, and as my informant said, never heard of them more. of |% 
-=s: them are yet alive, or if any one can give intelligence of them, it would be 
pugesa thankfully received. ety 
= While on the subject of names, it may not be uninteresting to give youa |S 
seeog narrative of the origin of the name of Miller’s bank, on which was laid off ‘Og. 
Sseezey the town of Jefferson, now called Piketon. About the year 1795,two (Bax 
che parties sct off from Madison county, Kentucky, to locate land by making ## 
==c%| improvements, as it was believed the tract ceded to the United States, east | uae 
* H-ra| of the Scioto, would be held by pre-emption. One of these parties was [Keg 
opsetg| conducted by a Mr. Miller, and the other bya Mr. Kenton. In Kenton’s 2% 
sfizcy;| COMpany was a man by the name of Owens, between whom and Miller |Suge 
eee there arose a quarrel about the right-of settling this beautiful spot. In the: 42 
feed fray Owens shot Miller, whose bones may be found interred near the low- |Sza 
cere er end of the high bank. His death and buriel there, gave name to the |g# 
' high bank, which was then in Washington county, the Scioto being then eed 
the line between Washington and Adams counties. Owens was taken to ade 
¢ Marietta where he was tried and acquitted. = 
;, © Asit seems to be your intention, in publishing the American Pioneer, |gm27.;~ 
| to give posterity an idea how the country was settled and what shifts the’ pte 




















pioneers were put to, I will give a kind of description of two mills I saw 
~ In operation in very early times. ‘The first I shall describe was in Ken- 
tucky, at Limestone. It was made of timber, stone and buffalo hides: I | 
am ‘not sure there was any iron aboutit. It came not within the scope of |Raar 
things worshiped in idolatry, for it was like nothing else but itself, neither 
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on the earth nor in the patent office. It was to grind corn into meal to 
make mush and johnny-cakes. It was constructed of round légs»set in 
the ground to make them stand up. Over them a roof of bark, under which |#7 
was an upright shaft turning on a woodén gudgeon or pivot. » Over the 
horse, for it was a horse mill, extended arms from the uprigh t; and 
in these were holes like as you sometimes see in the arms Of Blades or | 
swifts on which weavers put skeins of yarn to wind. In these S were 
} pins, over or around which was thrown a long buffalo hide tug or 
rope, made by cutting hides round and round into long strips and twisting 
them. Thedifferent holes in the arms were for the purpose of tightening 
this tug or band. From these arms the tug poker to and around the 
trundle to which the running stone was attached; and to prevent its slip- 
ping, the tug was crossed between the long arms and the trundle, which 
was a short log witha groove cutround it. More effectually to prevent 
slipping, a bucket of tar was kept ready to daubit. Still it was with great 
diffeulty that the millcould be kept going, even when the horses moved, 
and it was sure to stop when they did. 

It required a man like Job to tend this mill, but the miller was not one 
of that temperament. He always seemed to doubt or distrust the perform- 
ance of his machine, and to be continually on the look out for some disas- 
teror disappointment. I was once present when he gotin a team of frac- 
tious horses, which broke his tug and otherwise deranged the parts of bis 
mill, which made him exclaim, among other hard words, that such horses 
were enough to drive Satan out ofhogs. After sometime spent in repairs, 
for damages were apparently as easily —- as the parts were liable to 
go out of order, our miller was again making headway with his grinding 
operation. 

The other mill I saw in the year 1797 on the Scioto river. It was built 
on two large dug-outs or canoes, with a wheel placed between them. This 
mill, after being moved up or down, as the settlers at different stations 
needed its assistance in mashing corn, was tied to a tree in a rapid current, 
which running against the wheel between the canoes, turned the stones 
above, under a kind of umbrella made of bark. At adistance it had the 
appearance of a crane flying up the in It made a sound, for the want 
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of grease, like the creaking of a wood rt. Were such a thing at this 
day inthe Western Museum, it would Ww more custom to it than any 
thing there, not excepting the ‘Infernal Regions,”’ by which they jest in | 
serious matters there. Notwithstanding all these properties in the mill and 
the difficulty of tendingit, the miller, like many of his occupation even at | 
this day, was accused of taking more than his share of thecorn. The com- | 
plaints were at first surmises—then whispers—afterwards common talk, 
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and at last so loud as to attract the miller’s attention. Toclear himselfof 
this slander, he told his customers that his mill ground so slow he could 
not afford to watch it. That his practice was to throw up a grist in the 
—s and go about other business till night. Thatthrough the day the 
crows, blackbirds, and squirrels would come in for their share, which he 
was not bound to make up; and if they did not like that mode of doing bu- 
siness, they might go to the next mill, if they could find it. Should any 
doubt the truth of these anecdotes, it will be evidence that they know little 
about settling in a wilderness, and for their information ethese things are 
written. Yours truly. © 
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A Wordto the Wise. 


In every mortal body, thero exists the Principle of Life and the Principle of Death. 
the one is at war with the other; and this strife is never ending, till Death has con- 
quered; which he will do, sooner or later. The conflict is a terrible one, and its pro- 

ss pro and con, is contingent on the force of the Allies of each y: The great 
lly of Life, is Temperance in all things; the great Ally of Death, is Intemperance in |B 
all things. When we let Intemperance & the mastery over our Appetites and Pas- |ieea 
sions, we literally give the Keys of the Castle of humanity, into the hands of Death: | 

he enters with his legions of Pain, and fearful are the ravages he makes. We some- 
times check his progress, and enervate his efforts fom evil, by feeding his Allies on 
Poisons, which, when timely and properly administered, de-energize their efforts, and 
enables Nature, or the Principle of Life within us, to bind them in chains and drag |f 
them to Prison, where they remain incarcerated, till Intemperance stealthily furnishes {J 
them with thé necessary implements for bursting their bolts, or scaling their walls. [reece 
<i The great Army of Intemperance, by which the untold myriads of time,are brought, [Saget 
down to the pale cerem of the grave, ig a multitudinous one. Intemperance, in |Rzr 

the use of Poisonous ges, is not the only Intemperance which has been glutting [ey 
the charnel house, with Adam’s posterity; other, equally as malignant fiends, have |jjeas 
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been cultivating the bone yards, and transplanting thither, their friends and favorites, [jy 
till mother earth seemed gorged to the full, with the loathsome glut. Look to the 
pale nations, that people the bournless plains, stretching far over the confines of time, [fea 
and tell their number; rather tell the sands that environ the bounding deep, thecount- [it 
less stars, that begem the etherial vault, or the leafy shower that bestrews the autumnal 
plains. ‘God made man upright, bathe has sought out many inventions.” But the 
t result of his inventive wickedness, has been, the ridding of the world of himself, 

ong years before the appointed time. Appetite, that terrible foe to human existence, 
has slain its tens of thousands, where pestilence, famine, and the sword, have claimed 
their thousands. If there was “death in the pot,’ in the days of the ancient prophets, 
he has found a thousand other nooks and cranies in modern times, in every dish that 
covers our boards; in every concocted luxury, for the stimulating the satiated appe- 
tite. If Solomon could say in_his day, that the man given to appetite had better cut 
his throat, what would be his conclusions, if in the present day, he were introduced } rf 
to, the,endless variety of rich viands, which compose a modern feast? ; 

I have a word to say to the wise, and “a word to the wise is sufficient;’”’ but as for ; 
the simple, I know they will pass on and be punished. I 

If you would enjoy health, you must be temperate in your eating. Intemperance 
in eating, produces Dy psia, and Dyspepsia almost destroys the man, by enervating 
his Mental and Phy: energies. Many persons suffer with this miserable disease, 
without knowing the cause of their sufferings. A person may bea hearty eater and 
enjoy good health; but the food eaten must be healthful and good, and the exercise as 
abundant as the food taken. Great eaters and little workers, generally suffer with 
sour stomachs. Such should use a half teaspoonful of super carbonate of Soda, in half 
tumbler full of water, once a day. Persons in a Dyspeptic state,” should use brown 
bread. When made properly it is very pleasant. Persons, who would enjoy good 
health, and ee their days on Earth, must give diligent heed to their stomachs, 
and the stuff they put into them. He that is always stuffing, because his appetite says 
“give,” and exercises no control over the unruly jade, but admits by his practice, that 
he is the Slave, and his appetite the Master, must die with the Dyspepsia; and that 
death, as a matter of course, must be a premature one. But perhaps the reader may 
say, “I'am not one of them.” I have no part nor lot in this category. Perhaps so, 
and perhaps notso. The Savigrrz said on one occasion,—“he that is without sin 
among you, let him casta stone at her.” We know what they did. If I were requir- 
ed to hunt up a truly temperate person, I do not know on whom I should light down; 
Iam certain, that I could not present myselfas ene. I look around me, and find all 
my friends and neighbors suffering more or less with bodily infirmities. I know that 
those ailments are not without a cause; but that they are originated by something put 
into the stomach. Common sense, then hints to me, that the quality and quantity of 
my food, should correspond to the exercise I take in working it off. This subject will 
be referredto again. We will end with two golden Rules: 

1. Never eat between meals. 
2. Never eat till your appetite is satisfied. 
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=i Hints to Tea Drinkers. 


The injurious effects of tea more partic- 
ularly of green tea, arise from its contain- 
ee quantity of free gallic 

& . This may be rendered evident by. 
~ adding to an infusion of the*leaves afew 

ofa solution of green c ras, which 
ae, wil are] the liquid ae » tT .- eg isa 
pewerful astringent, and in peculiar habits 
.o1 body occasions the pach ae: ane ari- 
3'ng from obstinate constipation. gJ'o pre- 
vent these evils F have found a few grains 
of catbonate of soda, mixed, with the. 
an infallible specific. A neutral salt, the 
4 gallate of soda, is thus formed, which is a 

% mild aperient, and renders those medicines 
xq which the strong tea drinkers so uent- 
smu ly require unnecessary. ‘The quantity of 
acid contained in tea may be fairly estima- 
ted. by noticing the effervescence which 
occurs when carbonate of soda is added to 
the infusion. The deep color of the iufu- 
sion is greatly incr by the alkali, and 
its taste is wholly uninjured by it, if not 
actually improved. 








The poor Shepherd Boy. 
The Rev. John Brown, when @ poor 
shepherd boy, conceived idea of learn- 
@ ing Latin and Greék, a ving procured 
sf a few old books, actually accomplished the 
task, while tending cattle gn the hills. So 
suceessful was he that some of the old and 
3 superstitious people in the neighborhood 
- concluded that he must have been assisted 
by the "evil spirit.’? On one occasion he 
went to Edinburgh, plaided and barefoot, 
walked into a bookseller’s gtore, and asked 
for a Greek Testament. “What are you 
going to do with a Greck Testament 7” said 
the bookseller. ’’Read it,’ was the prompt 
| reply. ’’Read it!” exclaimed the skeptical 
: ler, with a smile, ye may have it 
for nothing if ye’ll read it.” 
book, he quietly read off a few verses, and 
gave the translation ; on which he was per- 
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Wheu Milton. wang toSt. Paul’s 
school in Loudon, at one.of the paeie ex- 

aminations, the subjeét’for poetical com- 

ears happened to ‘be on var Savigur’s 
rst miracle, the turning of water into 

at the marriage feast. Folios were t- 

ten and handed in on the subject When 

it came to Milton’s turn to hand int his po- 





Taking the | 


mitted to carry off the Greek Testament | & 
in tjumpph . 











r3eey, eM from which not much was expected, pack 
Re aias ho merely wrote on a slate one line : : 
Ss “The conscious water saw its God, and 
op; blushed.” >... Sh A 
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The judges looked at each other in as- 
tonishment—the laconic beauty of the line, 


and simple sablimity of the idea, were #0 | 
striking. After bestowing encominms upon 
the more elaborate productions, according | 
to the merits, they awarded the prize to the 

future bard of’ Paradise Lost .” 





A Moral Picture of London. 


There are 30,000 common thieves in 
London, 10,000 children learning crime, 
houses of stolen goods, and about 10, 
paca mblers . : 5 
e weekly Despatch, an infidel pa) 
has a cireulation of 15,006 copies per work 
ula 


in the city . 
of London now is about 
souls 


The 
2,250, 

There aré 100,000 
olis alone, unprovid 
gious worship . 

There are about 108,000 female servants 
in London. Of this number from 14,000 
to 16,000 are daily changing places . 

Upward of 50, persons are now in- 
mates of the London workhouses, 60,000 
are receiving out-door relief, and from 1000 |jezee 
to 2000 ‘nightly shelter themselves in the ase © 
refuge for the houseless. In addition to 
this number, there are*thousands who live 
by begging: and thousands more who live 
by criminal 


practices. 
Hints to Farmers, 
Tomatoes make excellent preserves . 
Toads are the very best protection of 
cabbage against lice, 

Pears are oredr improved by grafting 
on the mountain ash . 

Sulphur is valuable in preserving grapes, 
&c. from insects. — 

Lard never spoils in warm weather, if 
it is cooked enough in trying out. 

In feeding with corn, 60 Ibs. ground 
oes as far as100 Ibs. in the kernel . 
Corn meal should never be ground very 

fine. It injures the richness of it. 

Turnips of small size have double the 
nutricious matter that large ones have. 

Ruta Baga ts the onty root that increas- 
es in nutricious qualities as it increases 
in size. : 

Sweet olive oil isa certain cure for the 
bite of a rattlesnake. Apply it internally 
and externally. ~ 

Rats and other vermin are kept away 
from grain by a sprinkling of garlic when 
king the sheaves. ‘ 
Money skilfully expended in drying land ; 
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by draining or otherwise, will be returned 
with ample interest. 
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Successful Courage. 


7 


HE narrations of a frontier circle, as they 
draw around their evening fire, often turn upon 
the exploits of the old race of men, the heroes 
of the past days, who wore hunting-shirts, =m 
and settled the country. . In a boundless forest + 
full of panthers and bears, and more dreadful es 
Indians, with not a white within a hundred 
miles, a solitary, adventurer penetrates the 
deepest wilderness, and begins to make the 
strokes of his axe resound among the trees.— 
The Indians find him out, ambush and impri-’ 
son him. A more acute and desperate warri- 
or than themselves, they wish to adopt him, 
and add his strength to their tribe. He feigns 
contentment, uses the savage’s insinuations, 
outruns him inthe use of his own ways of 
@ management, but watches his opportunity, 
a when their suspicion is lulled, and they fall asleep, he springs upon 
‘them, kills his keepers, and bounds away into unknown forests, pursued 
by them/and their dogs. He leaves them all at fault, subsists many days 
| upon berries and roots, and finally arrives at his little clearing, and re- 
sumes his axe. Ina little palisade, three or four resolute men stand a | 
‘siege of hundreds of assailants, kill many of them, and mount calmly on | 
=a the roof of their shelter, to pour water upon the fire which burning arrows 
= have kindled there, and achieve the work amidst a shower of balls. A 
| thousand instances of that stern and unshrinking courage which had sha- 
| ken hands with death, of that endurance which had defied all the inventions 
= of Indian torture, are recorded of these wonderful men.. The dread of 
' being roasted alive by the Indians called into action all their hidden ener- 
| gies and resources. 
I will relate one case of this sort, because I knew the party, by name | 
‘| Baptiste Roy, a Frenchman, who solicited, and, I am sorry to say in vain, 
- a compensation for his bravery from Congress. It occurred at Cote sans 
| Dessein. on the Missouri. A numerous band of northern savages, amoun- 
4 ting to four hundred, beset the garrison-house, into which he, 1 his wifé, 
and- another man, had retreated. They were hunters by profession, and 
_ had powder, lead, and four rifles in the house ; they immediately began to 
fire upon the Indians. ‘The wife melted and moulded the lead, and assist- 
| ed in loading, occasionally taking her shot with the other two. Every 
» Indian that approached the house was sure tofall. The wife relates, that | 
:. the guns would soon become too much heated to hold: in the hand ; water 
was necessary to cool them. It was, I think, on the second day of the ‘4 
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siege that Roy’s assistant was killed. He became impatient to look on the 
fi scene of execution, and see what they had done. fie put his eye to the 
:| port-hole, and a well aimed shot destroyed him. The Indians perceived 
that their shot had taken effect, and gave a yellof exultation. They were 
encouraged, by the momentary slackening of the fire, to approach the 
house, and fire it over the heads of Roy and his wife. He deliberately 
mounted the roof, knocked off the burning boards, and escaped untouched 
from the shower of balls. What must have been the nights of this hus- } 
band and wife? After four days of unavailing siege, the Indians gave a |% 
yell, exclaimed that the house was a “grand medicine?’ meaning that it jj 
was charmed and impregnable, and went away. ‘They left behind forty } 
bodies to attest the marksmanship of the besieged, and a peck of balls col- 
lected from the logs of the house. [Futnr’s Misstsstprt.| 


‘History of Shakerism in the West. 
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is —> | A brief acceunt of the entrance and progress |< 
\% p> gm of what the world call Shakerism, among the |x—4 
i _ se subjects of the late BKevival in O a 
eo Ketuuchy. Tt 
a4 Pry, op ee 
= i 
i tens SHALL now consider the entrance and progress (gry 
if > of the testimony more particularly, as it re- |## 


® 
a 
+ 
a 
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spects the individual who receives it. The 
first point of faith in relation to the testimony, 
is to believe, that he who bears it isa True 
Messenger and Witness of Christ, in whom 
the Spirit of truth continually abides, and that 
whatever instruction, reproof, or council is 
ministered by such, it comes from Christ, 
who speaketh in him. Therefore al! who are 
. taught in this manner are strictly and prop- 
ee erly Taught of God; and in obeying what 
sitet = they are taught they yield obedience to Christ. 
Upon this ground the believer has to make a final settlement with an 
old systematic idea, that the Spirit of God speaketh invariably in the io 
Z| Scriptures. Upon an impartial examination he finds that all the contra- fxz#° 
| dictory spirits among the professors of Christianity can speak in the Scrip- 

| tures, and even the devil himself can speak in the Scriptures ; so that the 
Scriptures are as liable to be spoken by an evil spirit, as the good. It 
| then remains to follow that spirit which goes contrary to sin, and manifests 
¢ its purity by its fruit, according to the Scriptures, and the inward test 
8 of conscience. This is the spirit of Christ, and it sets them immediately 
| to work, to do the righteous will of God. And first of all to confess be- 
fore God what they have done contrary to his will and the light of their 
| own conscience. In this work, the honest believer might as well try to 
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cover or conceal, the most chafing mote in his eye, as try to hide or con- 
: ceal anything which he has committed, contrary to the pure doctrine of 
2 the Scriptures, and the holy example of Jesus Christ, of which he stands 
= convicted by the witness of the Spirit, in his own conscience. And here 
he has to combat the spirits of wicked men, who pretend to speak in the 
<x: Scriptures, and say that it is idolatry to confess sin in the presence of man 

be —and that God is te be found any where ; in the fields, on the hills or un- 
















































== der the green trees, and there we ought to make our confession in secret. 
be But by following the Spirit of truth, he overcomes this wild pagan error, 
= 


= and discovers, that according to the Scriptures, God never accepied a con- 
: Hae fession of sin, which was not either made to those whom he had set in 
er: order in the church, or at least with the face toward that temple which 

aes was typical of his last habitation, viz., man. But the greatest evidence, 
rz, the true believer receives, of this being the order and institution of Heav- 
ose en, is the Divine light which he receives, in consequence.” Light by which 
sin appears more than ever hateful, and by which he is inspired with a 
| growing zeal to roll out of his heart and practice, the last remains of it ; 
| and lastly by which he discovers with increasing brightness, the succeed- 
| ing footsteps of true gospel obedience. To the sense of those who in the 
| faith of Christ, have cleared their conscience from the deep rooted stains 
of sin, and received his Spirit as their ruling principle of life, sin is so 
_ exceeding sinful, so hatefuf and pernicious, that I am bold to say the 
| can not commit it.* But he that is begotten with the Divine nature of 
the Son of God, keepeth himself in the element and works of that nature ; 
| so that he can no more commit sin, than a fish cen fly through the air, 
or an eagle dive to the bottom of the sea. But that abiding fervor and 
power of spirit, whigh overcomes every motion of evil, belongs not to the 
entrance of the testimony, but a degree of progress in it. And this de- 
gree all must attain who come into it, or fall off as withered branches ; for 
t| there remains ng more room for either imputing their sins to Christ, or to 
a deceitful heart, or anything else, by which they can be excused ; but the 
soul that sinveth must bear its own iniquity, and burn under it, without | 
any mitigation or covering. 

With an inward sense of the power, protection, and presence of God, 
the Believer travels out of the use of shadows and signs, ceremonies and 
forms of worship, to which he might have been strongly bigoted while in 
bondage under the law. There is no more occasion for calling upon God 
afar off, when he has taken possession of his body, and lives and walks in “ie, 
him, nor of calling to his memory a departed Saviour, by signs and shad- ; 
ows of his dying love ; when the only Saviour that ever redeemed a lost 
| soul, is formed and living in him, and executing every branch of his office. 
sf Water applied to the body appears a beggarly element, compared with the 
S| baptism of the Spirit. And as one baptism is sufficient to purify the con- 
science, he takes that and flies away from the superfluous shadow. Bod- ' 
ily exercises, dreams, visions, and ecstasies, which had but a momentary 
! effect on the blind and obdurate heart, and furnished, at best, but a fleet- | 
ing joy ; gradually give place to the Sun of righteousness, that shines con- | 
tinually the same, without cloud or eclipse. Hence, in the progressive | , 
| work of the testimony, a blessed reality, an enduring antitype, is wrought Press cu 
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! thereby, to be diligent and faithful, in things temporal as well as spiritual; 


| without murmuring, or caviling, have continued it, increasing in love and 


| present day ; and by this I am emboldened to testify, that the kingdom so 
| much prayed for, is come according to the promise of God, and 
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in the Believer, which fully answers to all that he could possibly have 
conceived of, while longing, praying, and hoping for the kingdom to come. 
As Believers become more and more leavened into the nature of Christ, 
they discover, with increasing accuracy, the latent corruptions of a fleshly ‘Sze 
nature ; and the secret wiles of satan, in injecting his poison into the heart. [=r 
And as they discover, so by the cross they overcome and gain an increas- 
ing victory over that which is death to the soul, by dying to it—the spirit 
of the testimony runs through the Believer’s deportment, in public, in pri- 
vate and in secret;so that in no circumstance he is released from the 
work of self-denial, or at liberty to defile his conscience with any act of 
injustice, or uncleanness contrary to the spirit of the Divine law, or the 
nature of the Son of God who first fulfilled it. To the unclean lust of the 
flesh, in which the sinful selfish nature of man is formed, the followers of 
Christ stand, in a peculiar manner, opposed ; and count it their distinguish- 
ing privilege to preserve their bodies in sanctification and honor. In the 
death of That in which all men by nature are held, they find deliverance 
from every branch of evil ; such as pride, covetousness, anger, hatred, &c., 
so that by crucifying the flesh, its affections and lusts wither of course ; 
and they grow into a peaceable, gentle, kind and loving spirit ; in which 
they can live together from one year’s end to another, without feeling a 
hard thought, much less expressing a hard word, one against another.— 
And in sucha t pe and deportment as cements them together in one 
fellow feeling, and promotes the peace, purity and happiness of the whole, 
the progress of the testimony mainly consists. 

Moreover, all who receive the testimony in the spirit of it, are taught 
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and to serve God with body and substance, as well as their spirits. Hence 
the testimony has a proportionate progress, in the frugality, and honest 
industry of Believers, whereby they lay up in store a good foundation, not 
for their own pleasure and aggrandizement, but for the honor of God, an 
the relief and succor of him that needeth. , 
By faith in the testimony, and the influence of that spirit which accom-, |g 
panies it, without any other stimulus, Believers at Turtle Creek began with 
confessing their sins, forsaking them, and taking up their cross, and by the | 
same faith and spirit, they came together on the twenty-third of the fifth | 
month, received one common gift, united in one common worship, and | 


Weta 






* 
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union, peace, joy and harmony, and every good word and work, unto the 


e order 
which Divine wisdom laid out ; and the saints have begun to possess that 
enduring substance, which prophets and kings desired to see, and died | 
without the sight. 

The same faith, produced by the preparatory work of God, began also 
to break out at Eagle Creek, some time in the sixth month ; which gave 
occasion for the testimony being opened there. A few at first embraced 
it with full purpose of soul, as the only way of God. In the month fol- 
lowing, Brother Dunlavy stepped into the ignominious path, and began 
to preach the faith, which for a time he had labored to destroy ; and from 
thenceforward the same work, worship and spiritual travail, went forward x 
there as at Turtle Creek, and exists at present twenty or thirty families in 
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the bounds of the meeting. Through the faith, and special {light of Mat- 
thew Houston, Samuel Henry, and John Bonta, Elisha Thomas, &c., the 
testimony entered, and was received on the south side of Kentucky, about 
=»| the middle of the eighth month ; and continued to spread until it embraced | 
as many as were willing to embrace it, in Mercer, Shelby, Paint Lick, and 
Long Lick. In each of which places, there are a number of families, who 
have denied ungodliness, and worldly lusts, taken up their cross, live to- | 
;| gether in the unity of the Spirit and bond of peace, and while with open |; 
| eyes they are traveling from death into life, they shine as lights in the | 
| world. A few families at Beaver Creek set out in obedience to the testi- ; 
| mony in spring of 1806. who were numbered with the faithful. The tes- | 
| timony is one and the same, wherever it is ministered; is received in one. 
and the same honest and good heart ; and wherever it springs up, and | 
bears fruit to perfection, that fruit is one and the same. And that lawless | 
and disobedient nature of the first man, which never did bring forth fruit 
unto God, they can jointly address, without pity or compassion, in the 
following language : 




































Awhile you may cavil and fret, 
And think that the cross is too hard ; 
But now you must take what you get, 
For death is your certain reward. 


In Adam the second, I trust, 
My beautified spirit shall find 

A body that’s free from all lust, 
And pure as the heaven-born mind. 
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Temperature of the Polar Circle.---Captain Back says, in his ‘Jour- 
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ney to the Arctic Sea,’ that he frequently pursued his astronomical ob- ae 
servations when the thermometer stood at 70 degrees below zero. “Such {faz 

indeed, he remarks, was the abstraction of heat, that, with eight large |= 
logs.of dry wood in the fire-place of a small room, I could not get the ther- 253), 
mometer higher than 12 degrees plus. Ink and paint froze. The sextant 9% 
cases, and boxes of seasoned wood, principally fir, all split. Nor was the |s@% 
sensation particularly agreeable to our persons; the skin of the hands espe- |g 

cially, became dry, cracked, and opened into unsightly,and smarting gash- |=9e 
es, which we were opliged to anoint with grease. On one occasion, after iia, 


tit 


ea 


washing my face within three feet of the fire, my hair was actually clotted 
with ice before I had time to dry it. From these facts, some idea may, 

rhaps, be formed of the excessive cold. It seemed to have driven all 
iving things from us: we had been accustomed-to see a few white patridges 
about, but even these, hardy as they are, had disappeared. Once,indeed, 
a solitary raven, whose croak made me to run out to look at him, swept | 
round the house, but immediately winged his flight to the westward. Noth- 
ing but the passing wind broke the awful solitude of this barren and deso- 
ate spot.” 
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Beautiful Extract. 


and brought up, if we remain long enough 
therein to have passed that early period of 
existence on which memory seems to have no 


twines itself intimately with every thought, 
and becomes a part of his being. He can 


off the body in whic 


deeds. 

> I have heard a story of a girl who was 
captive to some Eastern prince, and wore upon her ankles a light golden 
ring. She learned to love her master devotedly, and was as happy as she 
could be in his love. Adored, adorned, and cherished, she sat beside him 
one day in all the pomp of eastern state, when suddenly her eye fell upon 





the golden ring round her ankle which custom had rendered so light that | 
| she had forgotten it altogether. The tears instantly rose in her eyes as | 
| She looked upon it, and her lover divining at once the cause, asked, with 

a look of reproach, ‘‘ Would you be free.?””? She cast herself upon his F 


bosom and answered. “ Never !”’ 


Thus, often the links that bind us to early scenes and places, in which |: 


we have passed happy or unhappy hours, are unobserved and forgotten, 


till some casual circumstance turns our eyes thitherward. But if any one # 


should ask us whether we would sever that chain, there is scarcely one 
fine mind that would not also answer, Never! ‘The passing of our days 
may be checkered with grief and care, unkindness and frowns may wither 
the smiles of boyhood, and tears bedew the path of youth ; yet, neverthe- 
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OW the scenery amid which we are born % 


hold, sinks, as it were, into the spirit of many pa 


never cast it off, a more than he can cast ‘= 
his spirit acts. Almost ‘ss 
every chain of his after thoughts is linked at 4 
some point to the magical circle which bounds | 
his youth’s ideas ; and even when latent, and 
in no degree known, it is still present, affect- | 
ing every feeling and every fancy, and giving % 
a bent of its own to all our words and our 3 















































less, when we stand and look back, in later life, letting Memory hover | 


over the past, prepared to light where she will, there is no period in all 


' the space laid out before her over which her wings flutter so joyfully, or 
' on which she would so much wish to pause, as the times of our youth— 


The evils of other days are forgotten ; the scenes in which these days past 


| are remembered, detached from the sorrows which checkered them, and 


the bright misty light of life’s first sunrise still gilds the whole with a glory 
not its own. It is not alone, however, after long years have passed away, 
and crushed out the gall from sorrows endured, that fine and enchanting 
feelings are awakened by the scenes in which our early days have gone 
by, and that the thrill of associations is felt in all its joyfulness, acting as 


an antidote to poisonous sorrows which often mingle with our cup.—J mgs. 
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THE STEAMBOAT. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, EBSQ. 


Szz how yon flaming herald treads 
The high and rolling waves, 

As crashing o’er their crested heads, 
She bows her surly slaves! 

With foam before and fire behind, 
She rends the clinging sea, 

That flies before the roaring wind, 
Beneath her hissing lee. 


The morning spray like sea-born flowers, 
With heaped and glistening bells, 
Falls round her fast, in ringing showers, 
With every wave that swells ; 
And flaming o’er the midnight deep, 
In lurid fringes thrown, 
The living gems of ocean sweep 
Along her flashing zone. 
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With clashing wheel, and lifting keel, 
And smoking torch on high, 

When winds are loud, and billows reel, 
She thunders foaming by! 

When seas are silent and serene, 
With even beam she glides, 

The sunshine glimmering through the green 
That skirts her gleaming sides, 


Now, like a wild nymph, far apart, 
She veils her shadowy form, 

The beating of her restless heart 
Still sounding through the storm ; 

Now answers, like a courtly dame, 
The reddening surges o’er, 

With flying scarf of spangled flame—, 
The Pharaohs of the shore. 


To-night yon pilot shall not sleep, 
Who trims his narrowed sail ; 

To-night ‘yon frigate scarce shall keep 
Her broad breast to the gale; 


And many a foresail, scooped and strained, 


Shall break from yard and stay, 
Before this smoky wreath has stained 
The rising mist of day. 


Hark! Hark! I hear yon whistling shroud, 
I see yon quivering mast; 

The black throat of the hunted cloud 
Is panting forth the blast! 


An hour, and whirled, like winnowing chaff, 


The giant surge shall fling 
His tresses o’er yon pennant staff, 
White as the sea-bird’s wing! 


Yet rest, ye wanderers of the deep; 
Nor wind nor wave shall tire 

Those fleshless arms, whose pulses leap 
With floods of living fire. 

Sleep on; and when the morning light 
Streams o’er the shining bay, 

O! think of those for whom the night 

’ Shall never wake in day! 
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= The Squirrel. 
one = OU will find in the foll6wing, something new 
or eee &.. in the history of thi8'iittle animal. 
ory ~ A late numbgr of the Dublin Medical Press 
oe contains a very interesting account of the habits 
eee = of the common squirrel. The writer, evidently 
sees ~~ a highly educated man, having procured one i= 


from a bird-fancier, and having with some dif- Ps 
ficulty succeeded in taming him, had him in 3 
his possession for nearly a year. During this ' 
l . period he ascertained two circumstances con- 
nected with the natural history of these animals, ; 
viz :—their hybernation, and that they are 
carnivorous. Of these facts the first has been |fqq* 
doubted, and the second hitherto altogether |e 
: ‘= unknown. ‘“‘ It was not until I had this inter- 
4 - Bie. esting creature in my possession nearly nine 
eee” months,” says the writer, ‘that I discovered 

=| what I had previously been entirely ignorant of, viz :—that the. squirrel is 
#} in part, by preference, carnivorous. This from the formation of their 
teeth, and structure of their digestive organs, appears strange, and I 
should be glad to have it explained ; for, although I am relating the habits 
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of an individual, yet by subsequent, careful, and numerous experiments, I 
ascertained this propensity to belong to the whole tribe of British squirrels. 
The following ,is the manner in which this fact fell under my notice — 
About eight or nine months after I got this squirrel, I found in one of my 
daily walks a magpie ; and pitying the poor creature, I brought it home, 
having set the wings as I could-—that is to say, placed the edges of the 
bone as close to one another, and tied the injured pinion to the bird’s 
side in as favorable a position for permitting union as I could—I placed 
the bird in a large wicker cage, and hung it up in the same ‘apartment 
with the squirrel. For the first week the effect of his wound and the.pain 
it occasioned, kept the stranger pretty silent ; but as its health and spirits 
returned, his constant cries attracted the attention of my little passionate 
favorite, who, from that moment, appeared to conceive a violent desire to 
reach the magpie’s cage. This, however, hung far beyond his reach, and 
the smoothness of the wall against which it was placed presenting no’ fa- 
cilities for climbing, set the squirrel’s reaching the cage out of the question 
His anxiety, and frequent attempts to do so homeware attracted my atten- 




















| tion, and I at length released the object of his curiosity, as I conceived it, 


from the cage, and suffered them both to be at liberty in the room at once. 
What was my surprise when the result was an instantaneous attack on the 
squirrel’s part, and that of so fierce and determined a nature that the mag- 
pie’s death would have been a speedy but a cruel one, had I not interfered, 
and for a second time rescued my prisoner from danger. However, al- 
though I prevented my squirrel’s indulging his taste for flesh in this in- 
stance, I procured him other birds, which he speedily despatched, and 
instantly devoured. They appeared in fact to be his natural prey, for, 
while flesh was to be got, dozens of nuts, even though ready broken for 
him, might be neglected at the bottom of the cage he commonly slept in ; 
and the dexterity that he showed in stripping his prey of their feathers, 
proved that this description of food was no novelty. I observed that his prac- 
tice was to commence at the inferior portion of the trunk, neglecting the 
extremities until nothing else renfained, and rejecting the head altogether. 

After this I used to present him with butcher’s meat, either raw :or 
dressed, which he took readily, unless seasoned. Even the presence of 
salt was enough to insure its refusal. As winter approached, I was curi- 
ous to observe in what manner my little companion would be affected by 
the natyral changes of the season : and for that purpose I never put a fire 
in his room ; and as the season (which will be remembered was a very 


cold one) advanced, he began to collect a store of nuts, and the remains — 


of birds, in a corner of his box, as also to prepare a comfortable nest of 
moss, wool, &c., with which I supplied him ; and one morning, on visiting 
him, I found him curled up, with his long tail coiled around him, cold, 
insensible, and to all appearance dead. In order to satisfy myself of the 
hybernation of squirrels, (a fact denied by some,) as well as to see wheth- 
er that hybernation would be complete in a state of captivity, (I suffered 
him to remain in the said torpid condition for nearly a fortnight ; at ‘the 


end of which time I removed him, cage and all, to an apartment with a | 


good fire m it. The consequence of this was, that in a few hours he re- 
vived, and the first thing he did was to attack his hoard of provisions, 


whickhe devoured voraciously ; still however, showing a strong preference 
for the flesh. 
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The Elk. 


fm continent, being known in Europe by the name 
helen of the Elk, and in America by that of the 
moose deer. It is the largest of all the deer 
kind, and, according to some accounts, éxceeds 


some affirm that it grows to the height of 


disagreement is found, either in description or 
narrative, the degree of credibility remains 
problematical. 
= mous moose deer, say, that their horns are 
feet long, and above ten feet asunder at 
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LKS are natives of both the old and new , 


H in size every other quadruped. The latter | 

assertion, however, seems to be of doubtful , 
} Vata) authority; for naturalists vary considerably 
Yaien) in their descriptions of this animal ; and while © 


twelve feet, others describe it as not much ex- | 
ceeding the size of the horse. When so much | 


Those who speak of the enor- | 


' top ; and from a variety of these horns, preserved in the cabinets offthe | 
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curious, there is every reason to conclude, that the animal to which they 
belonged, must have been of an enormous size and great strength. Those 
also, who have traversed and described the interior of North America as- 
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sert, that in certain places, both horns and bones have been found of a | 
|| size So enormous, as to show that they have belonged to an animal of a | 

larger species than any now known, and which is supposed to be at this | 
The European elk, however, | 


time, through some unknown cause, extinct. 
generally grows to the height only of seven or eight feet, and the length 
of ten feet from the muzzle to the rump. Its color is mostly a hoary 
brown, and its hair long and coarse, like that of the bear. The horns are 
very large and spreading. Its pace is a high trot, shambling and inele- 
gant ; but it runs with great swiftness. In passing through woods, it car- 
ries its horns horizontally, in order to prevent them from being entangled 
among the branches. 

In Canada, they have two different methods of hunting the elk, which 
are equally curious. The first is this: before the lakes are frozen, a 
number of inhabitants assemble in canoes, and form a vast crescent on the 
water, each end reaching the shore, while a party on land surround an 
extensive tract. They are attended by dogs, and press forward with loud 
and clamorous shouts. The elks, alarmed by the noise, fly to the lake, 
and plunge into the water, where they are easily killed by the people in 
the canoes. The other method requires more preparation. The hunters 
enclose a large space of ground with stakes and branches of trees ; the 
bottom opens into another enclosure, which admits of no egress, into which 
they drive the elks, where they are entangled in snares, or shot. The 
flesh of the elk is extremely palatable and nutritive ; the tongue is excellent; 
and the nose is esteemed the greatest delicacy of Canadian epicurism.— 
The skin makes excellent buff leather, being strong, soft, and light ; and 
of it the Indians make their snow-shoes, and sometimes their canoes. 
The elk is an inhabitant of all the northern parts of America, and also of 
Europe and Asia, from Norway to the easternmost limits of Chinese Tar- 
tary: but is never found in any warm climate. ‘That it once existed in 


Ireland is evident, from the horns which have been dug up in different 
_ parts of that island, and which, by their enormous size, seem to corrobor- 


ate the almost incredible accounts that some naturalists have given, of the 
magnitude of the largest breed of these animals. ‘ 
Elks are the easiest to domesticate and tame, of any of the deer kind. 


_ They ‘will follow their keeper to any distance from home, and return with 
: him at his call, without any difficulty. Mr. Hearne informs us, that an 
| Indian, at the factory at Hudson’s Bay, had, in the year 1777, two of 


them so tame, that when he was on his passage from Prince of Wales’ 


| Fort, in a canoe, they always followed him along the banks of the river ; ’ 


and at night, or on any other occasion, when he landed, they generally 
came and fondled on him, in the same manner as the most domestic ani- 


mal would have done, and never offered to stray from the tents. He did . 
not, however, possess these animals long ; for he one day crossed a deep 


bay, in one of the lakes, in order to save a circuitous route along ts bank, 


and expected the creatures would as usual follow him round ; but, unfor- | 
4 tunately, at night, they did not arrive ; and as the howling of wolves was 


x! in the quarter where they were, it is supposed they had been 
devoured by them, for they were never afterwards seen. 
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History of Oregon. 


(CONTINUED.) 


REGON Territory extends on the east, 
800 miles along the Rocky Mountains, 
on the south, 300 miles along the Snowy 
Mountains, on the west, 700 miles along 
the Pacific Ocean, on the north, 250 
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miles along the North American posses- § 


sions of Russia and England. This 
area or immense valley contains 360,- 
000 square miles—capable undoubtedly 
of forming seven States as large as New 


York, or forty States of the dimensions 


of Massachusetts. Some of the Islands 
on the coast are very large—sufficient 
to form a State by themselves. These 


are situated north of the parallel of 48 | 


degrees. 


Vancouver’s Island, 260 miles | 


in breadth, contains 12,000 square miles—an area larger than | 


Massachusetts and Connecticut. Queen Charlotte’s, or rather 
Washington Island, 150 miles in length, and 30 in breadth, con- 
tains 4000 square miles. 


On both of the immense islands, though they lie between the | 


high parallels of 48 and 50 degress, the soil is said to be well § 
The straits and circumjacent waters 


;, adapted to agriculture. 
abound in fish of the finest quality. Coal of good quality, and 


| other veins of minerals have been found. 


The most prominent features in this region, are the Rocky 


They form one branch 


|| of the, Andes which commences at the southern extremity of 
= South America, and after following the borders of the Pacific the | 
| whole length of that portion of America, they pass through the | 
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Isthmus of Darien, Guatamala, Mexico, and north through the 
| Oregon toward the arctic regions. They consist of primary for- 
| mations chiefly of igneous rocks. On the adjacent plains, 


west, are volcanic tracts, and a considerable portion of this sec- | 


| tion of country is composed of primary mountains and sandy 


j| Plains, until we approach the borders of the Pacific. Many 


vee thermal and brine springs have been found, containing medicinal 
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virtues of a high character; and west of the mountains are 
| large beds of rock salt. Gypsum is found in abundance in many 
| parts, and in the vicinity of the Platte river, are many fossil re- 
mains. The banks of the Missouri are, in many places, formed 


_ of limestone cliffs, two and three hundred feet high; andin some #& 
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| districts good bituminous coal has been found. Some distance 


pendieular bluffs of chalk. Pure sulphur is also found in the 
vicinity of the Great Salt Lake, and the. whole range of the 
cS | Rocky mountains is supposed to abound in iron. 

All travelers agree in portraying the country, west of the 
mountains, in the most glowing colors, and represent it as com- 
posed of a variety of hill and dale, fertile sgil, magnificent for- 
ests, and pure irrigating streams. The climate is spoken of as 
peculiarly benign ; and during the whole year, a perpetual spring 
seems to reign, so little is it subject to the extremes of heat and 
cold. Lewis and Clarke, who spent a winter and spring there, 
represent the weather as very mild They had a few frosty 
nights, but saw no ice, and the weather continued so warm that 
they were obliged to smoke their meat to preserve it. In March 
the leaves put forth, the flowers sprang up, and when on the 


= =] above the junction of the Missouri and the Platte, are high per- 
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sixteen inches in height on the river bottom. 
Mr. Irving in his “Astoria,” speaking of the climate of this 


of the Rocky Mountains, is the mildness and equability of the 
climate. The great mountain barrier seems to divide the con- 
tinent into different climates even in the same degree of latitude. 
The rigorous winters and sultry summers, and all the capricious 
inequalities of temperature prevalent on the Atlantic side of the 
mountains, are but little felt on their western declivities. The 
country between them and the Pacific is blessed with milder and 
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in Europe. In the plains and valleys, but little snow falls 
throughout the winter, and usually melts while falling. It rarely 


Ae 


summit of the mountains. The winters are rainy rather than 
cold. The rainy for four months, from the middle of October to 
the middle of March, are almort incessant, and often accompan- 
ied by tremendous thunder and lightning. The winds prevalent 
at this season are from the south and southeast, which usually 
bring rain. Those from the north to the southwest are the har- 
bingers of fair weather and a clear sky. The residue of the 
year, from the middle of March to the middle of October, an in- 
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ly any rain throughout this time, yet the face of the country is 
kept fresh and verdant by nightly dews, and, occasionally, by 
humid fogs in the mornings. These are not considered preju- 
dicial to health, since both the natives and the whites sleep in 
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cepa! the open air with perfect impunity. While this equable and 


bland temperature prevails throughout the lower country, the 
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| peaks and ridges of the vast mountains by which it is domi- 
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thirtieth of that month, they took their departure, the grass was | 


region says: “ A remarkable characteristic of the country west } 


steadier temperature, resembling the climate of parallel latitudes 


lies on the ground more than two days at a time, except on the { 


- terval of seven months, is serene and delightful. There is scarce- - 
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nated, are covered with perpetual snow. This renders them 
discernible at a great distance, shining, at times, like bright sum- 
mer clouds ; at other times, assuming the most «rial teints, and 
always forming brilliant and striking features in the vast land- 
scape. The mild temperature prevalent throughout the country 
| is attributed, by some, to the succession of winds from the Pa- 
cific ocean, extending from latitude twenty degrees, to at least 
fifty degrees north. These temper the heat of summer, so that 
in the shade no one is incommoded by perspiration. They also 
| soften the rigors of winter, and produce such a moderation in 
| climate that the inhabitants can wear the same dress throughout 
| the year.” 
The climate is well adapted to the cultivation of citrons, 
© oranges, lemons, cotton and almost every variety of vegetables, 
:| fruits and flowers. In fact, it may be almost considered tropical, 
though lying within the precincts of the temperate zone. The 
soil presents every variety, and is well watered by the great 
Columbia and its numerous tributaries. As a grazing country, 

} it is believed by all who have visited it, to be the finest in the 
world. Thousands of horses roam free over the vast plains bor- 
dering on the Pacific, and are remarkable for their elegance of 
form, activity and durability. They are supposed to be a race 

| indigenous to the country. The most of them belong to the 

| natives, but in some regions they are found in a perfectly wild 
state. 

Wild sheep are found in abundance in the timbered parts of 
: the Rocky Mountains. They are about the size of our common 

| sheep, of a white color, and fine wool. The timber in the valley 
| of the Columbia is large and abundant. 
| The operations, resources, and influence of the Hudson’s Bay 














bess ell of the Northwestern region of this continent, are described as 
ems follows by Mr. Slacum, who was employed by our government 
| in 1836, in collecting information concerning that portion of the 
| Oregon Territory which lies west of the Rocky Mountains. 
| “IT shall endeavor,” he says; “to point out the enterprise of this 
;; company, and the influence they exercise over the Indian tribes 
=| within our acknowledged lines of territory, and their unauthoriz- 
: ed introduction of large quantities of British goods within the 
: territorial limits of the United States. Fort Vancouver, the 
—- depot of the Hudson Bay Company, west of the Rocky 
ountains, stands on a gentle acclivity, four hundred yards from 
the shore, on the north bank of the Columbia, or Oregon river, 
, about one hundred miles from its mouth. The principal build- 
;; ings are enclosed by a picket forming an area of seven hundred 
and fifty by four hundred and fifty feet. Within the pickets there 
: are thirty-four buildings of all descriptions, including officers’ 
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cee, Company, which has so long monopolized the extensive fur trade | 
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dwelling-houses, workshops for carpenters, blacksmiths, iin capes 
wrights, coopers, tinners, &c., all of wood, except the magazine #=*° 
for powder, which is of brick. Outside, and very near the fort, |= 
there are forty-nine cabins for laborers and mechanics, a large Soy: 
and commodious barn, and seven buildings attached thereto; a S°7 
_ hospital and large boat-house on the shore, six miles above the == 
fort. On the north bank the Hudson Bay Company have erected <= 
a saw-mill on a never failing stream of water that falls into the | 
Columbia; cuts two thousand to two thousand and four hundred | 
feet of lumber daily ; employs twenty-eight men, chiefly Sand- |5 
wich Islanders, and ten yolk of oxen ; depth of waiter four fath- 
oms at the mill, where the largest ships of the company take in 
their cargoes for the Sandwich Islands’ market. 

“The farm of Vancouver contains, at this time, about three 
thousand acres of land, fenced and under cultivation, employing 
generally, one hundred men chiefly Canadians and half breed Iro- 
, quois. The mechanics are Europeans. These, with the factors, 
' traders, clerks, and domestics, may be estimated at thirty. The |; 
: laborers and mechanics live outside the fort in good log cabins ; 
two or three families generally under one roof; and as nearly jj 
every man has a wife, or lives with an Indian or half-breed wo- 
man, and as each family has from two to five slaves, the whole 
number of persons about Vancouver may be estimated at seven 
hundred and fifty to eight hundred souls. The police of the es- 
tablishment is as strict as in the best regulated military garrison. (Spe 
The men are engaged for the term of five years, at the rate of (@iii.. 
seventecn pounds to fifteen pounds per annum; but as the ex- : 
change is reduced to currency at the rate of five shillings to the ; 
{| dollar, the pound sterling is valued at four dollars; hence, the | 
price of labor is $5.67 to $6.67 per month. p= 

“ Trade, &c. A large ship arrives annually from London, and |& 

discharges at Vancouver. Cargo, chiefly coarse woollens, cloths, F, 
wees, baizes, and blankets; hardware, cutlery, calicoes, cottons, and (3 
== cotton handkerchiefs; tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa ; tobacco, pase 

aes , beads, guns, powder, lead, rum, playing-cards, boots, shoes, fo 
y made “clothing, Xe. ; besides évery description of sea |G 
“es stores, canvass, cordage, paints, oils, chains and chain cables, 
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ee ef anchors, &c., to refit the company’s ships that remain on the 22% 
one coast. These are the ship Nereide, the brig Llama, the schoon- ‘oes 
wee er Cadborough, and sloop Broughton ; the steamboat Beaver, of #54» 
_ one hundred and fifty tons, two engines of thirty horse power 2: 
f | each, built in London last year. These vessels are all well 325% 
| armed and manned ; the crews are engaged in England, to serve ae 
ome five years, at two pounds per month forseamen. The London %& 








_ ship, with the annual supply, usually arrives in the Columbia in | 
early spring, discharges and takes a cargo of Jumber to the Sand- | 
wich Islands; returns in August to receive the furs that are | 
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=| brought to the depot [Fort Vancouver] once a year from the in- | 
m= terior, via the Columbia river, from the Snake country, and from | : 
the American rendezvous west of the Rocky Mountains, and Ss 
=| from as far south as St. Francisco, in California. While one of ‘<= 
the company’s vessels brings in the collections of furs and pel- 
tries made at the different depots along the coast of the north, = 
the steamboat is now being employed in navigating those mag- ; 
nificent straits from Juan de Fuca to Stickern. Immense quan- |e 
tities of furs, sea otter, beaver, martin, and sable, can be collec- 27s 
ted along the shores of these bays and inlets. The chief traders S94 
at Narquallah, in forty-seven degrees thirty minutes, Fort, Lang- 
ley, in forty-nine degrees fifty minutes, Fort McLaughlin, in fifty- 
two degrees ten minutes, Fort Simpson, in fifty-four degrees 
' forty minutes north, purchase all the furs and peltries from the 
Indians in the vicinity and as far as New Caledonia, in the inte- 
rior, and supply them with guns, powder, lead, tobacco, beads, 
; &c ; all of which supplies are taken from Fort Vancouver. 
| An express, as it is called, goes out in March, annually, from 
| Vancouver, and ascends the Columbia, nine hundred miles in 
batteaux. One of the factors, or chief traders, takes charge of 
| the property, and conveys to York factory, on Hudson bay, the 
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annual returns of the business conducted by the Hudson Bay 
Company west of the Rocky Mountains, in the Columbia district. 
This party, likewise, conveys to the different forts along the 
route, goods suitable to the Indian trade. Other parties take up 
supplies, as they may be required, to Wallawallah, two hundred 
and fifty miles above Vancouver ; to Colville, six hundred miles | 
above ; to the fort, at the junction of Lewis’s river, seven hun- 
dred miles above ; and to the south, to the Fort McRoys, on the 
| river Umpqua, in latitude forty-three degrees fifty minutes north; | 
and in 1836, chief-trader McLeod took up to the American ren- 
| dezvous, in about latitude forty-three degrees north, a large sup- 
{| ply of British manufactures. This assemblage of American | 
trappers and hunters takes place annually on the western side | 
of the Rocky Mountains, generally in the month of July, and 
amounts to from four hundred and fifty to five hundred men, 
who bring their year’s labor to sell to the American fur-traders.” 
“From Wallawallah, Lewis’s river, and the Snake country, all 
: lying between forty-two degrees and forty-six minutes north lati- | 
:| tude, fifty thousand skins are collected. The price of a beaver | 
;| skin in the Columbia district, is ten shilling, [two ss pay- # 
eeren| able in goods at fifty per cent. on the invoice cost. Each skin $e 
ms averages one and a half pound, and is worth in New York or 
w=, London, five dollars per pound ; value of seven dollars and fifty 
ze: cents. The beaver skin is the circulating medium of the country.” 
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Of the first appearance of the extrnordinary a in different parts of . (g>pkio 


=< and had undergone distresses of mind inexpressibly sore, until | 
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and feeling how freely his love and goodness flowed to them; it | 
' kindled their love to other souls that were lost in their sins, and 


OGAN and Christian counties, on the | 
waters of the Gasper and Red rivers, 
were the places, where the late extra- gag: 
ordinary appearances of the power of Resi 
God were manifested, in the great Re- 3h. 
vival, which took place about the close S28* 
of the last century. And in the spring § 
of 1801, the same extraordinary work (e3j¢ 
broke out in Madison county, upper | 
part of Kentucky; of which | was an |f- 
eye witness ; and can, therefore, with sa 
) greater confidence testify what I have 
» heard, seen, and telt. 
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It firat began in individuals, who had 

been under deep convictions of sin, and 23 

= , great trouble about their souls; and |2=ts 

had fasted and prayed, and diligently searched the Scriptures ; sae 
they had obtained a comfortable hope of salvation. And from tee 
seeing and feeling the love of Christ, and his willingness to save gaae* 
all that would forsake their sins, and turn to God through,him ; | es 


tet 





= ' an ardent desire that they might come and partake of that spiri- Bz 
: | tual light, life, and comfort, which appeared infinite in its nature, [7 
Merce] and free to all. And under such an overpowering weight of the 2s. 
sgagi divine goodness as tongue could not express, they were con- 2am 
peel strained to cry out, with tears and trembling, and testify a full |S 
-eee| and free salvation in Christ for all that would come ; and to warn (eo 
zea, their fellow-creatures of the danger of continuing in sin, and hae 
“tre entreating them in the most tender and affectionate manner, to gare 
ene=%) turn from. it, and seek the Lord, in sure and certain hope that he #2 
ssa! would be found. pasts 
oos=-e Under such exhortations the people began to be affected in a frzu3 
ome very strange manner. At first they were taken with an inward S78 
omees: throbbing of heart ; then with weeping andtrembling ; from that 3 
crees:| to cry ing out, in apparent agony of soul; falling down and ay 
on swooning away, till every rt tobe of animal life was suspen- ja 


ded, and the person appeare 


to be inatrance. From this state 
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eiiy pres: recover under different sensations, which will be more” 
particularly noticed hereafter. 

The following extract of a letter, dated Caneridge, January 
30, 1801, gives a striking account of the work, as it first appeared 
in the lower parts of Kentucky, and Cumberland. 

“The work is still increasing in Cumberland ; it has over- 
| 
| 
| 





spread the whole country. It is in Nashville, Barren, Muddy, 
a Redbanks, Knoxville, &c. 

M. C. has been there two months; he says it exceeds any 
he ever saw or heard of. Children and all seem to be engaged ; 
but children are the most active in the work. When they speak, 
it appears that the Lord sends his Spirit, to accompany it with 
power to the hearts of sinners. They all seem to be wrought in 
an extraordinary way ; lie as though they were dead for some 
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ty time, without pulse or breath; some longer some shorter time. suas 
ere, Some rise with joy and triumph ; others crying for mercy. As fea 
| Soon as they get comfort, they cry to sinners, exhorting day and |e: 
night to turn to the Lord. P. H.” & : 

ma 

At a sacrament, near Flemingsburgh, the last Sabbath in eae 
April, the power of God was very visible among the people ete 
through the whole of the occasion ; under which there was much [sas 
weeping, trembling, and convulsion of soul: But what was the f2%° 
| most solemn and striking, was the case of two little girls, who, jf ER 


: in the time of meeting, cried out in great distress. They both 
continued for some time praying and crying for mercy. till one of | 
them received a comfortable hope, and then turning to the other, re om 
cried out: “Oh! you little sinner, come to Chtist! take hold of '§ ‘eae 
his At gpl trust in him! he is able to save to the uttermost! pase 
I have found peace to my soul! Oh! the precious Saviour ! ee 
come just as you are! he will take away the stony heart and give 
you a heart of flesh! you can’t make yourself any better—just 
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give up your heart to Christ now !—You are not a greater sinner = : 
than I! You need not wait another moment!” Thus she pastes 
continued exhorting, until her little companion received a ray Kege 
from heaven that produced a sudden and sensible change; then 3% 
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rising with her in her arms, she cried out in a most affecting man- 
ner: “Oh, here is another star of light!” These children were 
pehaps nine or ten years old. The Sabbath following, about ; 
twenty persons were struck in the congregation of Cabin Creek, 

Mason County. Among the first who cried out, in distress, was « 
a girl about twelve years old. Their convictions of their lost 
state (from a sudden opening of that pure holiness, to which sin 
stands directly opposed) were quick as the lightning’ s flash, and 
came with such weight, that had they not, in some way or other, 
opened their case, they must have sunk into the horrors of de- 
spair. It was dire pendnaneeeni Nes which at first obliged them to ex- 
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pose themselves to public view as objects of pity ; for everything | 
of the kind was looked upon by the generality, even of professors, | 
as wild enthusiasm, or the fruits of a disordered brain. 

There were, however, a few who understood the disorder, and 
were ready to fly to their relief, and proclaim liberty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison to them that were bound. 

And here a new scene was opened. While some trembled 
like one in a fit of the ague, wept, or cried out, lamenting their 
distance from God, and exposedness to his wrath, others were 
employed in praying with them, encouraging them to believe on | 
the Son of God, to venture upon his promise, give up their wick- 
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ed, rebellious heart, just as it was, for God to take it away, and 
give them a heart of flesh; singing hymns, and giving thanks to 
God for the display of his power, without any regard to former 
rules of order. At this, some were offended, and withdrew from ' 
the assembly, determined to oppose it as a work of the wicked $= 
one. But all their objections only tended to open the way for fr: 
the true nature and spirit of the work to shine out, and encourage f= 
the subjects of it to set out with warmer zeal to promote it. Ac- 
cordingly, a meeting was appointed a few evenings after, to 
' which a crowd of awakened souls flocked, and spent the whole 
| night in singing hymns, praying, and exhorting one another, &c. 
At this meeting, one man was struck down, and lay for about an 
hour in the situation above mentioned. This put the matter be- 
yond dispute, that the work was supernatural; and the outcry | 
which it raised against sin, confirmed a number in the belief that 
it was from above. 

From small beginnings it graduallyspread. The news of these 
strange operations flew abroad, and attracted many to come and 
see, who were convinced, not only from seeing and hearing. but 
feeling ; and carried home the testimony that it was the living 
work of God. This stirred up others, and brought out still great- #& 
er multitudes. And these strange exercises still increasing, and lige 
| having no respect to any stated hours of worship, it was found fez 
| expedient to encamp on the ground, and continue the meeting Kay 
| day and night. To these encampments the people flocked, in 
| hundreds and thousands ; on foot, on horseback, and in wagons [8 
and other carriages. 

At first appearance those meetings exhibited nothing to the 

spectator but a scene of confusion, that could scarce be put into #25%. 
| human language. They were generally opened with a sermon, &z 
| near the close of which there would be an unusual outcry ; some 
bursting forth into loud ejaculations of prayer, or thanksgiving, § 
for the truth, others breaking out in emphatical sentences of ex- 
hortation ; others flying to their careless friends with tears of | 
compassion, beseeching them to turn to the Lord; some struck | 


| with terror, and hastening through the crowd to make their escape, 
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; or pulling aw ay their relations ; others trembling, weeping, ecry- | 
. he 
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swooning away, till every appearance of life was gone, and the 
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ing out for t ord Jesus to have mercy upon them, fainting and 


tH 


extremities of the body assumed the coldness of a dead corpse ; 
others surrounding them with melodious songs, or fervent prayers 
for their happy resurrection in the love of Christ ; others collect- 
ing into circles around this variegated scene, contending with ar- 
guments for and against. And under such appearances the 
| work would continue for several days and nights together. 

I shall now mention particluarly some of the first meetings of 
this kind, with a few concomitant circumstances, from which the 
work took a general spread, in the year 1801. 

The first was held at Cabin Creek. It began on the 22d of § 
May, and continued four days and three nights, The scene was = 
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awiul beyond description ; the falling, crying out, praying, ex- ie 
horting, singing, shouting, &c., exhibited such new, and striking | 
evidences of a supernatural power, that few, if any, could escape [i# 
without being affected. Such as tried to run from it, were fre- [Re 
quently struck on the way, or impelled, by some alarming signal 
to return ; and so powerful was the evidence on all sides, that no 
place was found for the obstinate sinner to shelter himself, but 
under the protection of prejudiced and bigoted professors. No 
circumstance at this meeting, appeared more striking, than the 
great numbers that fell on the third night ; and to prevent their 
being trodden under foot by the multitude, they were collected 
together, and laid out in order, on two squares of the meeting- 
house ; which, like so many dead corpses, covered a considerable 
part of the floor. There were persons at this meetieg from 
Caneridge, Concord, Eagle Creek, and other neighboring congre- 
gations, who partook of the spirit of the work, which was a par- 
ticular means of its spreading. 

The next general camp-meeting, was held at Concord, in the 
county of Bourbon, about the last of May, or beginning of June. 
The number of people was supposed to be about 4,000, who at- 
tended on this accasion. There were present seven Presbyterian [So 
ministers ; four of whom were opposed to the work, and spoke 
against it until the fourth day about noon ; the evidence then be- } 
came so powerful, that they all professed to be convinced, that | 
it was the work of God ; and one of them addressed the assem- 
bly with tears, acknowledging, that notwithstanding they ~had | 
long been praying to the Lord, to pour out his spirit, yet when 
it came, they did not know it ; but wickedly opposed the answer 
of their own prayers. On this occasion, no sex or color, class or 
description, were exempted from the pervading influence of the 
Spirit ; even from the age of eight to sixty years, there were 
evident subjects of this marvelous operation. 

The meeting continued five days and four nights; and after j= 
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the people generally scattered from the ground, numbers conven- 
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=z ed in different places, and continued the exercise much longer. 
‘x| And even’where they were collected together, these wonderful 
wee) operations continued among every class of people, and in every 
===%| situation ; in their houses and fields, and in their daily eniploy- 
‘<%| ments, falling down and crying out, under conviction, or singing ‘fs 
eroe| or shouting with unspeakable joy, were so common, that the jae 
coms Whole country round about, seemed to be leavened with the 2a 
were, spirit of the work. ' Sasi 
eee The next camp-meeting was at Eagle Creek, Adams county, jSa%* 
yy Ohio. It began June 5, and continued four days and three nights. 33s 
eS The number of people there, was not so great, as the country = 
ss was new ; but the work was equally powerful, according to the |S 
“-- number. At this meeting, the principal leading characters in faa 
"9, that place, fully embraced the spirit of the work, which laid a |2&ee 
==¢| permanent foundation, for its continuance and spread, in that ‘ums 
| quarter. zeae 
ee, ‘The next general meeting was at Pleasant Point, Kentucky ; ies 
bta<+ BE. 


which equalled, if not surpassed, any that had been before. 
Here, the Christian minister, (so called), the common professor, 
the professed deist, and debauchee, were forced to take one com- 
mon lot among the wonderful, and confess, with equal candor, 
that hitherto they had been total strangers to the religion of Je- 
sus. . From this meeting, the work was spread extensively 
through Bourbon, Fayette, and other neighboring counties ; and 
was carried by a number of its subjects, to the south side of Ken- 
tucky, where it found a permanent residence in the hearts of 
many. 

The general meeting at Indian Creek, Harrison county, began 
the 24th of July, and continued about five days and nights. To 
:| this meeting, the subjects of the work were generally collected 

from all quarters ; and abundantly strengthened each other in [S34 

;| the promiscuous exercises of prayer, exhortation, singing, shout- = 

| ing and leaping for joy ; but there was very little appearance of (fam 
“=%| that power which strikes conviction to the heart of the sinner, | 

* until the third day, about two o’clock in the afternoon: A boy, |<234e 
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. from appearance about twelve years old, retired from the stand 
, in time of preaching, under a very extraordinary impression ; 
' and having mounted a log, at some distance, and raising his (a 
voice, in a very affecting manner, he attracted the main body of 

_ the people, in a few minutes. With tears streaming from his 

: eyes, he cried aloud to the wicked, warning them of their danger, ‘Sag# 
=s;| denouncing their certain doom, if they persisted in their sins ; |g#s4 
' expressing his love to their souls, and desire that they would turn ‘iq. 
| to the Lord, and be saved. He was held up by two men, and \gaue 
t 





: spoke for about an hour, with that convincing eloquence that jf 
| could be inspired only from above. When his strength seemed #234 
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oi quite exhausted, and language failed to describe the feelings of 
tere: his soul, he raised his hand, and dropping his handkerchief wet 
ome” with sweat from his little face, cried out: “ Thus, O sinner! |Kox 
c= shall you drcp into hell, unless you forsake your sins and turn to =p 
‘see the Lord.” At that moment some fell, like those who are shot |%=## 

in battle, and the work spread in a manner which human lan- jx 
’ guage cannot describe. 

The next general meeting was at Caneridge, Bourbon county, | 
seven miles from Paris. It began the 6th of August, and con- | 
tinued, day and night, about a week. The number of people 
collected on the ground, at once, was supposed to be about 
twenty thousand ; but it was thought a much greater number /f 
were there in the course of the meeting. The encampment con- 
sisted of one hundred and thirty-five wheel-carriages, and tents 
proportioned to the people. This immense group included almost 
every character that could be named ; but amidst them all, the 
subjects of this new and strange operation were distinguished, 
by their flaming zeal for the destruction of sin, and the deliver- 
ance of souls from its power. The various operations and ex- 
ercises on that occasion were indescribable. The falling exer- 
cise was the most noted. James Crawford, one of the oldest 
ministers in the State, and one of the foremost in the work, in- 
formed me that he kept as accurate an account as he could of 
the number that fell on the occasion, and computed it to be 
' about three thousand. The vast numbers who received light, on 
this occasion, and went forth in every direction to spread it, ren- 
der igimpossible to pursue any further the particular track of its 
progress. I shall only add that it was but a few weeks after 
this meeting, that the same work broke out in North Carolina, 
by the instrumentality of some who went from Caneridge to 
bear the testimony. 
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(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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Man.—Philosophers have puzzled themselves how to define 
man, so as to distinguish him from other animals. Burke says, 
“Man is an animal that cooks his victuals.” “Then,” says |gam 
Johnson, “the the proverb is just, there is reason in roasting |e 

| eggs.” Dr. Adam Smith has hit the case : “Man,” says he, “is 
an animal that makes bargains; no other animal does this—one |i 
dog does not change a bone with another.”—London Mag. 


Drinking.—Drunkenness is a social festive vice. The 
drinker collects his circle; the circle naturally spreads: of those |g 
who are drawn within it, "become the corruptors and centres of % 
sets and circles of their own; every one countenancing, and, 
perhaps, emulating the rest, till a whole neighborhood be infect 
ed from the ponteaien of a single example. 
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Humming-Birds. 
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UMMING-BIRDS are a most singular 
genus or group, resembling slightly the 
nectar suckers of the Eastern continent, 
but still vastly different from them in al- 
most every respect ; and different indeed 
from all known birds. They are the 
smallest of the feathered tribe, some 
being not much more than half an imch 
in length ; they are the most beautiful 
\ Vie in the texture and colors of their plum- 

\ age ; for no matter and no other sub- 
stance can come up to the richness of ; 
their teints, or the glowing brilliancy of 
their metallic reflections. They are the 
most active of all known birds, exceed- 
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the bones, which give firmness to the’ shoulder more finely de- 
veloped. In fact the whole of their energy is concentrated upon 
| this part of their organization, and their different styles of flight 
| are all equally various. Suspended in the air, and hovering 
| over a flower, their wings move with so much rapidity that the 
| are not seen except as gleams of light of different colors, but all 
| radiant, as the beams of the sun take them at thoseeangles at 
| which they give out their different lustres ; and while the rapid 
motion of the wings thus renders them invisible, except as gleams 
of light playing around the little body of the bird, they make a 
sound similar to that of the humming produced > | the wings of’ 
bees and other insects ; and it is on account of this, that they 2 
| get their English name of humming-birds. They can hover } 
about in this-way for a considerable time ; and this rapid motion jG 
of the wings, when hovering, appears to give them an impetus 
for flight, in like manner as a similar, though slower motion, | 
; } gives an impetus to eagles and other birds of pray, which stoop | 
‘er With greut rapidity through the air. In consequence of the im- | 
petus thus given, the humming-birds can in an instant dart from | 
one place to another, upward, downward, or laterally, without 
any apparent effort. hen they take longer flights, they do not 
fly on a level with steady wing, but describe a series of flat arch- 
es, each arch appears as if it were a separate leap in the air. 
They are exclusively birds of the American continent, and in 
. the rich and warm districts within the tropics, they swarm as 
numerously as flies do in summer in the forests of Lapland or 
Canada. The known species amount to several hundred; and 
as their native localities are not easily explored, the unknown 
species may be very numerous. Individually, they absolutely 
swarm and people the whole atmosphere with the most brilliant, 
;| though minute glories of the living world, which are at the | 
ee same time in a state of wonderful activity ; they are not con- | 
et fined to America, within the tropics, nor to the low and warm 
parts of the tropical countries; though every where they are 
more numerous, and in greater variety, in proportion as the place 
is more warm and fertile. Some, however, are found high upon | 
the table-lands, and slopes of the mountains, where the climate 
| isnot only temperate, but absolutely cold; others range as far | 
southward, as the strait of Magellan, and probably, also, into % 
_ Terra-del-Fuego, while others again are found to the north of % 
. Canada as high as the fifty-seventh parallel of north latitude ; 
while on the west side of North America they reach to latitudes 
| still higher. Nor must it be supposed, that even in this cold lati- 
:} tude they are at all out of their place or their element ; for when |# 
;; Captain King was surveying the coast of the extreme south of ‘ag 
;| America, he fouud large flocks of humming-bids flying about, [ia¥ 
| apparently at their eage, in the middle of a snowstorm. = 
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~es| The texture of their plumage is indeed as worthy of attention 
as the teints of color, and the brilliant metallic reflections ; for 
though they are very little birds in all the species, and not larger 
} than humble-bees in the most minute one, their plumage is ex- 
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which are almost constantly in the water without ever getting 
wet. 
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was all my inheritance ; she made me swear, when she gave 
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meet until the day of judgment.” 
I went on well, till 1 came near Hamandai, when our Kafilah 
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I had got?” “Forty dinars,” said I, “ are sewed under my gar- 
ments.” The fellow laughed, thinking, no doubt, I was joking 
with him. “ What have you got?” said another ; I gave him 
| the same answer. When they were dividing the spoil, I was 
called to an eminence where the chief stood. 

“ What property have you got, my little fellow?” said he. 

“T have told two of your people already,” I replied; “I have 
forty dinars sewed in my garments.” 

He ordered them to be ripped open, and found my money. 

“ And how came you,” said he, in surprise, “to declare so 
~=s openly what had been so carefully concealed ?” 
mas;  ‘ Because,” I replied, “I will not be false to my mother, to 
=> whom I have promised I never will tell a lie.” 
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was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fellow asked me “what | 
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ceedingly compact, and probably forms a better defence against ; 
alternation of heat and cold, and of drought and moisture; than | 
that of any other birds whatever. The individual feathers are | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


others, if we except the under parts especially, of those birds | 


Never tell a lie.—How simply and beautifully has Abdel- 
Kadir, of Ghilon, impressed us with the love of truth in a story | 
of his childhood. After stating the vision which made him en- | 
treat of his mother to go to Bagdad, and devote himself to God, 


I informed her of what I had seen, and she wept ; then taking | 
out eighty dinars, she told me, as I had a brother, half of that |} 


it to me, never to tell a lie, and afterwards bade me farewell, ex- '% 
claiming—‘“ Go, my son, I consign you to God; we shall not | 
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“ Child,” said the robber, “ hast thou such a sense of duty to | 


mess thy mother, at thy years, and I am insensible at my age, of the 
ey duty lowe to my God? Give ine thy hand, innocent boy,” he 
=e continued, “that I may swear repentance upon it.” He did so. 
eee His followers were all alike struck with the scene. 

“ =| “You have been our leader in guilt,” said they to their chief, “be 
ef the same in the path to virtue.” And they instantly, at his order, 
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made restitution of their spoil, and vowed repentance on his hand. | 
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The Musk-Ox. 


USK-OXEN are strikingly different from 
t those of the common black cattle of Great 
Britain. Its limbs are singularly short, 
—its crooked horns are broad and flat- 
fi. tened,—long thick hair covers the whole 
of its trunk, hanging down nearly tothe | 
ground,—and its short tail, bending in- 
wards, is entirely hidden by the long 
hair of the rump and hind quarters. It 
will be noticed that the hair is particu- 
larly thick under the throat, looking | 
something like a horse’s mane inverted. 
The adaptation of the structure of this 
animal to the frozen regions which he 
inhabits, offers one of the most striking 
~~ ; illustrations of design which the natural 
world exhibits. The shortness of the creature’s limbs prevents 
| that exposure of tlie trunk to the snow-storms and the cold, which 
would result from a greater elevation ; whilst he is more effectu- i 
ally protected from the severity of the seasons by the dense mass 7 
_ of hair with which his whole body is covered, and which, in win- 1% 
ter, becomes a thick woolly coat, beneath the long oeelem hair re 
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which forms his outer garment. The Author of the Appendix 
to Parry’s Second Voyage, in noticing the remarkable projection | 
of the orbits of the eyes in this species, considers that their for- 
mation is necessary to carry the eye of the animal clear beyond 
the large quantity of hair required to preserve the warmth of 
the head. 
Thus protected from the inclemency of winter cold, the musk- 
ox remains the contented and happy inhabitant of the most bar- 
ren and desolate parts of the on Within the Arctic Circle, 
in those almost inaccessible regions which lie nearest the North 
Pole, large herds of these quadrupeds are found, appearing to 
derive as much enjoyment from existence as the cattle who graze 
on the most luxuriant pastures, beneath a genial sky. They are 
not often found at a great distance from woods ; but when they | 
feed upon open grounds they prefer the most precipitous situa- | 
tions, climbing amidst rocks with all the agility and precision of = 
the mountain-goat or the chamois. Grass, when they can get *= 
it, moss, twigs of willow, and pine shoots, constitute their food. 
The parts of the polar regions inhabited by the musk-ox are thus 
described in the Appendix to Parry’s Second Voyage :— sie 
“ This species of ox inhabits the North Georgian Islands in the ‘ - 

summer months. They arrived in Melville Island in the middle |; 
of May, crossing the ice from the southward, and quitted it on 
their return towards the end of September. The musk-ox may 
be further stated, on Esquimaux information, to inhabit the 
country on the west of Davis’ Strait, and on the north of Baf- 
fin’s Bay ; as a head and horns and a drawing of a bull being 
shown to the Esquimaux of the west coast of Davis’ Strait who 
were communicated with, on the 7th of September, were imme- 
diately recognized, and the animal called by the name of Uming- 
mack. This is evidently the same with the Umimak of the Es- 
quimaux of Wolstenholme Sound, who were visited by the for- 
mer expedition, and of which nothing more could be learnt at 
the time from their description than that it was a large horned 
animal inhabiting the land, and certainly not a rein-deer. it is 
probable that the individuals which extend their summer migra- 
tion to the north-east of Baffin’s Bay, retire during the winter to 

, the continent of America, or to its neighborhood, as the species 
is unknown to South Greenland.” 

Captain Franklin, in his Journey to the Polar Sea, has given 
the following account of the habits of this species :— 

“ The musk-oxen, like the buffalo, herd together in bands, and 
generally frequent barren grounds during the summer months, 
keeping near the rivers, but retire to the woods in winter. They 
seem to be less watchful than most other wild animals, and when 
grazing are not difficult to approach, provided the hunters go 
against the wind. When two or three men get so near a herd 
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as to fire at them from different points, these animals, instead of 
separating or running away, huddle closer together, and several 
are generally killed ; but if the wound is not mortal they become 
enraged, and dart in the most furous manner at the hunters, who 
must be very dexterous to evade them. They can defend them- 
selves by their powerful horns against wolves and bears, which, 
as the Indians say, they not unfrequently kill. The musk-oxen 
feed on the same substances with the rein-deer, and the prints | 
of the feet of these two animals are so much alike, that it re- | 
= the eye of an experienced hunter to distinguish them. 
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he largest killed by us did not exceed in weight three hundred 
pounds. The flesh has a musky, dis vor, particular- 
ly when the animal is lean, which unfortunately for us was the 
case with all that we now killed.” 

The bulls of this species killed during Parry’s second ‘voyage 
weighed, upon an average, about 700 lbs., yielding about 400 
mg| lbs. of meat; and they stood about 10} hands high at the 
@| withers. 
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Man’s Likings and Dislikes.—There is nothing more 
strange, and at the same time more common, than for one man_ 
to judge of another, by his own taste. We hear every day one 
neighbor censuring another for his manner of life, though nobody 
can determine which of the two leads the best, whilst each of | 
them follows his own inclination. We say to a proverb, “Every 
man as he likes.” And whoever lives according to his own lik- 
ing, always lives happily, though in his neighbor’s eye he may 
appear to live miserably. He who follows his own inclination 
is happy. When we censure another’s manner of eating and 
drinking, his studies or his labors, his solitary or social life, &c., 
it is no better than saying, “ Regulate your appetite according 
=| to mine; and though your taste and constitution may be differ- 
= ent, yet live as [ and others do.” This is downright tyranny, and 

| making one man the tormentor of another ; for to deprive me of 
what I like, is robbing me of my choice, and natural liberty. — 
{1750 Tue Reriecror. 

















Freedom of Thought.—I would recommend a free com- 
merce both of matter and mind. I would let men enter their 
:} own churches with the same freedom as their own houses: and 
Zec% 1 would do it without a homily, or graciousness, or favor, for 


=| tyranny itself is to me a word less odious than toleration— jae 
eee] . S. Landor. & : 


| Physic.—Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but a =m 
substitute for exercise or temperance.— Addison. os 
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= H EN the news of the death of Louis XVI. 
/ arrived m Boston, Dexter was there. He 
hastened to Newburyport, as fast as_his 
horses would carry him; but said nothing 
¢ ofthe intelligence he had received. It was 
early in the evening, when several of the 
church bells of the town began to toll, to 
A the surprise of the inhabitants. On reach- 
ing the doors of the churches the people 
found them closed. Dexter had procured 
the sextons, when he found those that could 


¢ bal | of the amiable monarch. The seleetmen 
ae ah soon stopped the bells, but Dexter gained 
eee tn =< his point, that of promulgating the mourn- 

a ow < ful tiding after hisown manner. The boys 
left their play, and gathering in groups, listened to the tale of woe. One, 
however, of the Jacobins of that day, alittle fellow, said he was glad of it; 
all Kings should die, said he, that poor people might have their money; he 
wished the poor would cut off the heads of our rich men to-morrow.— 
Another urchin mounted the fence, and from a post took the other side.— 
He said King Louis XVI. was a good man, and assisted the Americans in 
gaining their Independence; and wicked men cut off his head before the 
— men could come to save him; and then related several anecdotes of 


his generosity to the poor. The boys were mosily on the side of the latter ! 


speaker. The first was hustled out of the company; and some one of 


them hearing that it was Dexter who brought the news, and paid sexton | 
| Hale and others for tolling the bell, proposed to make Dexter a visit and 
| to sympathize with him. The great man, at that time, lived in the eentre 


of the town, in the first palace that he had purchased. The proposition 
was at once acceeded to, and the crowd moved to State street, and paraded 


: before Dexter’s door, who came out to know their wishes. The speaker, 


whose eloquence had been approved of by the boys, stated to him the ob- 


| ject of their visit, and thanked him for noticing the death of so good a man. 
| Dexter acquitted himself remarkably well. He said im reply, they were ' 
| fine boys, and would grow up and make great men; adding, that if the 


fruits or flowers were growing, he would let them all come into the gar- 


' den; but it was the season only for digging. He then proposed that they § 


should come in and have a glass of wine; but the boys said that would be 
making merry, and declined the honor. As they turned to depart they 
raised the ery, ‘“‘longlive Dexter.” Never was a being more happy than 


' Dexter at that moment. The boys went home, some were reprimanded 


for the course they took, and others were commended for their good feel- 


ings. Dexter, during the whole French revolution, expressed his commis- 
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be bribed, to commence the passing bell } 
before he promulgated the news of the death 
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| seration for the royal family that had escaped the guillotine, and said that § 
i he would fit up his house for their accommodation, if they should escape to 
%| this country. At one period he bought up a large stock of provisions, al- 
zz: leging his belief that they would come here. They did not come; but pro- 
==> | visions rose in price, and he made a handsome advance onthem. This he 
+-% attributed to Providence, to pay him for his intentions; but most 
| probably, this was a piece of his sagacity, or of imitation, as some of his 
shrewd neighbors had accumulated a stock likewise, and saw their account 
_ in it as well as himself, without alleging any such reasons for their course 
of business. Such a man’s motive, it is frequently difficult to discover,and 
perhaps would be equally difficult for him to honestly avow; there are but 
few men whoare sufficiently attentive to their own thoughts to be able to 
analyze every motive to action, and among these Dexter was not one. 

Dexter, notwithstanding he believed that his name would go down to 
, posterity in great honor, and that over his remains there would hang a per- 

manent halo of glory, still knew that, according to the course of nature, 
“this mortal coil must be shuffled of,” and other worlds must be tried,and 
that sooner than he might expect. With this impression, he built himself 
> atomb, not a dark and dreary vault, where neither air nor sun obtains 
| entrance, except when its ‘ponderous and marble jaws are opened” to re- ¢ 
_ ceive atenant. Dexter’s tomb was the basement story of a handsome sum- } 
| mer house, erected on a sightly position, surrounded by ‘‘shrub, flower and 
' tree.” The tomb was well lighted and ventillated—a ‘mere pleasant re- | 
treat, ‘‘after life’s fitful fever’? showld be over. In thissleep of death he |iase 
| knew not what dreams might come, and he said, that “‘as a candle burn- 
; ing in one’s room at night kept off bad dreams, why should not the light of 

day keep off ugly spectres when we shall sleep the long sleep of death?— [taia. 
And the music which the living have in the summer-house can offend no 
3; one.” 

Some one had told him, for itwas the amusement of young and old 
wags to fill his head with singular events, that the great cardinal Wolsey, |S 
when he was in power, ‘‘sounding all the depths and shoals of honor,” 
had sent to Egypt fora black marble sarcophagus of great size, in which 
his body was to wait the resurrection ofthe just. In all probability the - 
relator did not tell him that the cardinal did not use his sarcophagus, hav- 
ing died in disgrace; and certainly no one could tell him whose mortal re- 
mains should rest in it, for Lord Nelson, whose corse now occupies it, was 
then living in the full tide of fame, the admiration of Dexter, with the rest iz 
of the world, for he had placed his effigy in his galaxy of the worthies 
who ornamented his grounds. After long meditation, he came to the con- 
+ clusion of preparing his own coffin, as he had done his tomb, and most 
certainly reason ‘could find no arguments against one, more than the oth- 
| er; nor, in fact, against either. is first object was to hunt for an extra- 
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£:; ordinary lot of mahogony plank; and, by picking a board here and another (#2 
cigees there, he succeeded in procuring them full of knots, curls, and veins of vaave iH 
2 rich hues. The next step was to employ a cabinet maker to construct the |S? | 
= coffin. A house joiner, whose works were mostly pine, would not, in his rae y 
« Hee] mind, be sufficiently skilled to make such a doomsday article. A workman |Gaze | 
eps was at length found, of a enough to be employed. It wasan ex- boa i 
onteaie cellent piece of work, well jointed and fastened, superbly lined and pillow- |jq i 
+= ed, and in which a living head might have rested comfortably. Four mas- [i 
ie cE 1 
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sive silver handles were attached to the sides, in order that it might be | 
moved about without the awkwardness generally attendant on handling a | 
coffin with a corse in it, particularly a heavy one. He surveyed the ar- | 
ticle with delight, and having the top unscrewed, tried this future reposi- | 
tory of his ashes, and found that there was room enough for him to lie | 
well. He then placed it in a room convenient for exhibition. He tookno 
small pleasure in showing it to his visiters, who generally expressed awish 4 
to see it. At other times it was locked up with caution, for fear it might 
be injured, by accident or design; for he knew enough of human nature to | 
believe, that envy and malice often struck their ts into the coffin of 
those whose presence when living they fled from. With the key which 
fast bound his treasure in his pocket, he went to prepare the place in which 
he was to rest, by some new change of earth, wall or upper building, ac- 
cording to his caprice, and to hasten the time of his coming to it by copi- | 
ous draughts of aleohol—the grave-digger of millions. 

After the tomb had been prepared, and the coffin finished to his taste, 
Dexter, with a few of his cronies, got upa mock funeral, supposed by ma- 
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ny at the time tobe a realone. He had, by giving to his wife, son and #& 


daughter, suits of mourning and money to boot, engaged them, at last, 
to acquiesce in his whim. Cards were sent to certain persons in the towu 
to attend the funeral. Some who had no misgivings, and all who desired 
a frolic, came at the hour appointed. Some wag, for he could not geta 4 
priest to perform the burial service, read it and pronounced a eulogy on |; 
the great man ofthe East. The procession moved to the garden vault, the 
coffin was deposited, and the door locked. The assembled mourners re- 
turned to the large hall, where a sumptuous entertainment had been provi- 
ded, and the choicest wines were poured out like water. Some one hinted | 
that Dexter’s ghost was seen at an upper window while the procession slow- |i 
ly moved to the vault, but this — away, when a loud complaint was 
heard in the kitchen. It was Lord Dexter, caning his wife for not acting 
her part as she should have done in the ceremony. She had not shed a 
tear! She should have cried to think it was nota reality. Dexter had 
been so much pleased in his concealment, in hearing of his praise, that he 
entered the wake-room with the highest glee; shared in the wine, and threw 
small change from his window to the gaping crowd of boys who had 
gathered to witness the last solemn scene. These freaks amused a portion 
ofthe people, and did no great harm. The judicious grieved, but the mass 
loved i There was, however, a drawback to his experiment; nota sin- 
gle bell tolled, when he expected the whole of them would have sounded a 
nell for his passing soul. That was not all; not a requiem was sung, ex- 
cept by the wag who performed the funeral services; he gave one that some 
bacchanalian had in former times composed for himself to be sung before 
his departure. Dexter expressed himself satisfied with every thing but 
# the absence of the tolling bell, and his wife’s dry eyes. His son had 
; performed his +" to admiration, being sufficiently drunk to weep without 
‘ much effort. It is said that his grief was so excessive that he required 
| support as he entered the tomb; at leastthe old man was satisfied with 
_ his enactments. 
| To guard his images and his fruit, he generally, in the summer season, 
;| kept a sentry during the night. If the guard made no alarm he was pret- 
y ty sure of being charged with negligence of duty. He often had a shrewg | 
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old man as a watchman at the time when his cherries were ripening, and 
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he had a most noble orchard of this excellent fruit, planted by the care of 
the original owner of the premises he possessed. Yor several nights the 
watchman made no alarm, and Dexter began to suspect thathe was 
leagued with those who used to purloin his cherries. This he did not fail 
to make known to all. The next night, at the dead hour of darkness, two 


discharges ofa musket were heard. ‘The inmates of the house rushed out |§ 
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half dressed and found the watchman deploring the deed he had done;blood 2% 


was traced from one of the trees, on which a limb was broken, to the wall i 


that divided the garden from the town street; this was partly thrown down, 
and prints of hands and feet were seen in the clayey soil on which the vic- 
tim had fallen, in his desperate exertions to escape; and then the traces of 
blood were lost in the grass. 

The watchman was found in an agony of distress at the rash act, and 
threw all the blame, moral and legal, on his employer. Dexter was de- 
lighted, and was willing to take all the responsibility. He was now am- 

ly revenged on the rascals who had plundered his garden. Asa reward, 
- swore, in the plenitude of, his delight, that his faithful watchman should 
be rewarded with fifty pounds of cofiee. He had lately imported a cargo 
of coffee, and directed his wife to weigh itout. She, not having full con- 
fidence in the honesty of the transaction, and being prudent withal, gave 
the guard quite a small bag for one containing fifty pounds. Dexter cast 
his eye upon it, and suspecting the cheat, most solemnly declared that his 
wife should add five-fold for all deficiences. The bag was weighed and fell 
sadly short. The quantity forfeited by the wife, when forthcoming, was 
more than.the old man could shoulder, and he hired a hand cart to con- 
vey the coffee, the rewardof his fidelity, to his own home. It was un- 
doubtedly a hoax, but it answered two purposes, without wounding any 
one. Itsatisfied Dexter, and frightened away the little thieving rascals, 


who had wishfully eyed his fruit, if they had not, as yet, made an attempt {f 


to furtively gain it. 

The people from the country, who came to make a visit to the sea board 
and tocatch a sea-breeze were his favorites. They came for a frolic and 
enjoyed it. They knew his weak side, and flattered him to his hearts 
content, and for their pains saw all his curiosities, had free access to his 
garden, and fed deliciously upon ripe currants, gooseberries, pears, and 


plums, as happened to be ripe, and not unfrequently drank his brandy and | 
water, or partook ofhis good wines. Ifhe was at times a little free in his os 
remarks, they took no notice of it, as they visited him in such large bod- 'f& 


ies that no one felt particulary aggrieved, and all departed in good glee— 





On one of these visits, which fell under the writer’s observation, the coun- 


try damsels carried on the fun so far as to beg a lock of his hair, now grow- 
ing gray, for a locket. One wished for a lock that had become entirely 
gray, another beginning to turn so; and, believing them all, the locks of 
the Adonis were pretty well shorn; but it is more than probable they were 
all shorn from a wig. If this were the case, he must have been delighted 
at the joke; for he loved to deceive as well as to be deceived. He \iwas 


¥ never satisfied with any thing natural; tricks‘without malice made up the 
great amusement ofhis latterdays. He devised it in the morning and { 


cherished it at night, and no doubt but that it filled his dreams. 
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a 3 There were times in whieh he quite astounded his aequaintanees by his 
25 remarks, half wisely and half foolishly said. When every paper was teem- | ac 
ing with Lord Thurlow’s famous speech im the house of Lords, ‘When I . 
forget my King, may God-forget me,” he travestied it to “When I forget a 
— may God forget me,” and many thought his more sincere than the Fa. 
ancellor’s, which seemed to smack of political ambition. | 
g One of Dexter’s amusements was to examine many times a day his 5 
ree! clocks and watches, with which his house abounded. In general, he had 
selected those of curious workmanship and of great value. Once a week |x 
he had them regulated and set a running. And to those that behaved 
best, to use his own phrase, he gave great names, sometimes most ridieu- 
lously inappropriate. He daily talked to his chronometers as things ofllife, 
and threatened to sel} them if they did not go well. If they got out of or- 
der he sent for his friend T. B., avery ingenious watchmaker; a man of sin- 
gularities, but of no moral aberrations. He indulged in harmless, but |$ 
sometimes strange views of mental philosophy; and Dexter’s mind was to |§ 
him a subject of much thought and analysis. 
The fit of talking upon philosophy was upon him, and he said that it was /§ 
a great puzzle to him that God suffered man todo what he had not done 
himself. ‘‘Look at all these trees,” said he, ‘there are no two of them a- 
like; no two men now going along in the street are alike; there are two of 
nothing alike, yet you can make my clocks and watches so much alike that 
they do not vary amiuutein a month. This is strange to me, and Ehare |f 
come to the conclusion, Mr. T. B., that man is a wonderful toad! Some- 
times I think he is a woodchuck, and digs a hole to keep out of sight, un- 
til he gets a fair chance for the clover; now he looks to me like a weasel 
that can creep into a small place to catch a rat; sometimes he is as cunning 
as a fox, then as stupid as a jackass, and pretty generally, I do not know 
what the d—! to make of him.”” There was a pause, but the philosophiz- 
| ing spirit had not departed. 
At length he resumed, “Mr. B., what do you think of our Mmisters in 
eau: this town? Are they, in your opinion, honest men?” ‘O! certainly,” re- | 
Me plied the philosopher, who was the best natured man in the world, ‘‘excel- 
== lent men,” enumerating them, and giving each his peculiar characteris- 
Meee| tics, to the extent of a longer eulogy than was his custom to give, for he | 
=| wished to impress on Dexter’s mind a respect for the holy men. ‘Well, | 
' well,” said Dexter, ‘‘I suppose they are good men; but 1 want to know 
==, why they donotagree any better? They are always at swords points, | 
srs! and will not enter each others pulpits, or hardly nod at each other in the | 
i streets. M says, that Dr. S——’s God is his Devil; and M 
#4 again says that an Antinomian cannot go to Heaven. I once asked Law- | 
ey: yer P., who knows every roy and as much again, what an Antinomian 
“=->:| was; he told me in a minute, that it was ‘an old stingy fellow who would 
~e=s| Not go to law, and cheated the Lawyer of his fees.” ‘So you see he had | 
| got one member on his side, and that is pretty well for the Lawyers.”’— | 
_ “Mr. B.,” said Dexter, “I should like this parson M ; he has a good 
voice, which makes the house ring again, and he is not afraid to roast sin- 
| ners to acrisp; but then he has too much of the Aupuin and the Omran for 
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b¥rer:| ingly viewing the premises. The young man had principle and feeling i 
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py enough to decline; but the father, drawing a pistol, swore he would shoot 
. him if he did not obey at once. The son fired, and either by intention or 
good fortune, struck the fence, near the traveller. A complaint was made 
to the magistrates, who adjudged Dexter to the County House of correc- 
' =| tion, fer several months. He then made a bargain with the officer who 
ome! was ordered to attend him to his place of confinement to suffer him to ride 
on cree in his own coach to the County House, in the town of Ipswich. The officer 
| attended on horseback, and Dexter amused himself by ee and rib- 
| aldry all the way, to the astonishment of the good people they passed. The 

disgrace at first was nothing to the pleasure he felt, from thinking that he 
was the first man sent te the County House, who went in his own carriage, 
drawn by two splendid horses. In this state of confinement he grew sober 
and began to feel the degradation of his situation, and to be solicitous of 
being relieved. This was effected, but not without considerable expense. 
' It was said, at the time, to have cost him over a thousand dollars to get out 
of the scrape. 

Dexter, like marty others, had no balance-wheel to his mind, or regulator 
to his tongue, particularly when there were no dollars and cents in the bu- 
siness. ith all his follies, he could not be called a hard master; for he 
paid all his workmen fairly, aceording to his — but was sharp in 
making his bargains. He insisted that every laborer was worthy of his 
hire. A laughable instance of this has often been related of him. One of 
his family being sick, he sent for a clergyman to comfort and prey with her. 
As he was about to depart, Dexter offered the holy man his fee. This was 
declined by the clergyman and insisted on by Dexter, who unquestionably 
had the best of the argument. Finding all entreaty vain, the master of 
the house ended the debate at the muzzle ofa pistol. How few rewards 
were ever so enforced! From the lily hand of him who baptizes, and him 
| who offers the firmer grasp of the physician, up to the iron clench of the 
lawyer, was it ever before recorded, that a paralytic stroke reached the 
hand extended to grasp a fee proffered by generosity? 
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The American Desert. 
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While Mr. Hunt ‘vas diligently preparing for his arduous journey, some 
a of them began to lose heart at the perilous prospect before them. But be- 
; fore we accuse them of want of spirit, it is proper to consider the nature 
“=~ of the wilderness into which they were about to adventure. It was a re- 
s% gion almost as vast and trackless as the ocean, and, at the time of which 
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we treat, but little known, excepting throwgh the vague accounts of Indian : 
| hunters. A part of their route would lie across an immense tract, stretch- a 
| ing north and south for hundreds of miles, along the foot of the Rocky ; 
Mountains, and drained by the tributary streams of the Missouri and Mis- aa 
; sissippi. This region, which resembles one of the immeasurable steppes |g, 
. of Asia, has not been inaptly termed ‘‘the great American Desert.” It ‘Ease 


% spreads forth into undulating and treeless plains and desolate sandy wastes, 
; wearisome to the eye from their extent and monotony, and which are sup- 
| posed by geologists to have formed the ancient floor of the ocean, count- 
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less ages since, when its primeval waves beat against the granite bases of 
the Rocky Mountains. It is a land where no man permanently abides; for, | 
in certain seasons of the year, there is no food either for the hunter or his |; 
steed. The herbage is parched and withered, the brooks and streams are | 
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ob er dried up; the buffalo, the elk, and deer, have wandered to distant parts, | 
vee-e| keeping within the verge of expiring verdure, and leaving behind them a | 
==5| vast uninhabited solitude, seamed by ravines, the beds of former torrents, | 
Pe| but now serving only to tantalize and increase the thirst of the traveler. | 
yee>| Occasionally, the monotony of this vast wilderness is interrupted by moun- | 
b?ere| tainous belts of sand and limestone, broken into confused masses, with ‘: 
vye-%| precipitous clifts and yawning ravines, looking like the ruins of a world; |. 
=| or is traversed by lofty and barren ridges of rock, almost impassable, like |= 
¥eee| those denominated the Black Hills. Beyond these rise the stern barriers |< 
. of the Rocky Mountains, the limits, as it were, of the Atlantic world. The 5 








AAA, 


, Tugged defiles and deep valleys of. this vast chain, form sheltering places |; 
for restless and ferocious bands of savages, many of them the remnants of |x 
tribes, once inhabitants of the prairies, but broken up by war and violence, 
and who carry into their mountain haunts the fierce passions and reekless 
habits of desperadoes.—Asrorta, by Washington Irving. 
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Historical Sketches. 






RUNKENNESS, you will find, on referring to 
ancient history, was a common vice, and you 
will also learn, that Legisiatures employed the 
strongest measures to suppress it. Draco 
punihed drunkenness with death. Lycurgus 
destroyed the vines, and caused slaves to be 
intoxicated, to show the youth the horrors of 
drunkenness. Pittacus of Mytelene, one of 
the seven wise men of Greece, who lived about 
570 years before Christ, caused crimes which 
were committed during intoxication, to be | 
doubly punished. The Athenians had in- 
spectors, whose duty it was, to repress disor- 
ers of guests at entertainments. 

Drunkenness must have been excessive in 
the first ages, as is evident from the above 
a mentioned severe laws. Indeed, history is 

full of the accounts of famous drunkards. Dionysius, according to Plu- 
tarch, caused a prize and a crown to be presented to him who drank the 
most at a feast. It is said, that a certain man, named Bromaches, had the 
aentt of drinking twenty bottles a day. Wine was rare at home, in the 
time of Numa; and the law of the Twelve Tables forbade libations of wine, 
even in honoi of the gods. Lucius Papyrius, however, made an offering 
of a cup to Jupiter. on the occasion of avictory. At a LaTzR period wine 
was given to the sick as a CORDIAL. 
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Six hundred years after the building of Rome, Cato and Varro encour- - 
the cultivation of the grape, and the use of wine. Drinkers were 
| banished from the Roman Senate in the early days of the Republic, and | 
Romans of good families were forbidden to drink wine under the of Ss 
thirty-five. The revolt in which Caius Gracchus lost his life, was attributed 22 
to drunkenness. Pliny informs us that Staphil, the son of Sithen, mingled [ff 
water with his wine, and that it was the custom to drink pure wine unly at seam 
the commencement of dinner in honor of the god Sospes, and that they § 
mixed it with water at the end ofthe repast in honor of Jupiter Servator. | 
Nevertheless, Rome reckoned drunkards among her greatest tyrants.-— 
Nero was among the most famous; and Tiberius was such a kard, 3 
| that, in derision, they changed his name to Biberius. Pliny tells us ofone jx 
man, who, to render himself agreeable to Tiberius, drank three gallons i 
‘ of wine at one time, The Roman soldiers, anciently, drank only water, or feet 
peeee| sometimes vinegar and water; and the Carthaginians suffered no drinking am 
“S¥ere:| in the cam ae 
eee, After the fall of the Roman Empire, Christianity planted colonies for 
suee:| the spreading of civilization in the North; and itis from the convents that tg 
&| we gather the history of the middle ages. At first, the monks drank wine |; 
in goblets; and the act was considered a religious ceremony—a libation.— | 
They drank likewise to the dead; but this custom was interdicted as idola- | 
obese trous. Afterwards each member of the church was limited to a certain ‘= 
-eaty| quantity of wine. Charlemagne prohibited, by his statutes, the practice of age 
eee! bantering people to drink; and afterward the prohibitions were multiplied, 
and rendered more severe. The council of Tours, in 1282, founditself un- [58 
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In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, at the introduction of an improv- Ps 


ao der the necessity of forbidding priests to enter taverns, except when trav- jg 
bere ling. cy 
: 3 a and Tacitus, to whom we are indebted for our first notions re~ Sang 
re! specting the Germans, have given us an unfavorable idea of their temper- axe 
=) ance as regards intoxicating drinks. Tacitus, in praising their other qual- j2a35, 
#Ecg| ities, adds, “Nevertheless, they are far from being temperate.” The pro- Sr# 
be| pensity to drunkenness prevailed among them to such a degree, that, in 22% 
2% their public meetings, it was the cause of violent quarrels among even their 8 
e4| chief men. Since the time of Charlemagne, many laws have mn made 
=| restraining intemperance, sll of which, however, were badly enforced. f 
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' ed discipline among the troops, drunkenness was diminished in the high- = 
speanye| er Classes of sociv'ty, by associations among the chevaliers for that p a 
In 1517 was established the Society of St. Christopher, the object of oie 


Hid 


2233 which was to prevent the drinking of healths, and — to intoxicate % 
eeu their associates. Another temperance society was established in 1600, by 
pue=ss| Maurice, duke of Hesse; and a third under the name of the Golden Ring, 
-paezy| by Frederick V., count palatine. These societies were not total absti- So 
ope nence societies; for the rules of one of them provided that no chevalier 
ne mg drink more than sven cups ata repast, and not oftener than twice 
a day. 

France, pre-eminently a wine country, exhibits in her history, facts anal- | 


| agous to those already mentioned. The Gauls, Diodorous writes, were | 


¥| inclined to drunkenness, and willingly would give a slave for a cup of wine. 


g| In 390 B. C. it is said, they went to Italy in search-of wine, when Camillus, sy 
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space! taking advantage of their intoxication, penetrated their camp, defeated 
2—%| them, and saved Rome and Italy from their ravages. 
_ Metin Fabius, a Roman General, making, in his turn, an invasion into Gaul, 
{ oP Sre. eves there the vine. The Nervii alone, a people of Belgium, refused it, 
o% cause they believed the liquor produced from it was injurious to strength. 
see The vines introduced by Fabius increased to such a degree, that Domitian, 
thinking they prevented the culture of grain, ordered them to be cut down. 
copys, This measure was repeated by Charles FX. and Henry III., and for the 
4 Serre] Same reason. 
it pe At last, Francis I., in 1536, published very severe edicts against drank- 
| ards. Every man, convicted of intoxication, was condemned, for the first 
offence, to undergo imprisonment upon bread and water; for the second, to 
be whipped; and m case of a third relapse, he was banished, and his ears 
cut off. Other measures favored the increase of drunkenness. Lewis XII., 
for example, in 1514, granted to a company of merchants permission to 
distil brandy; and in 1678, instead of being kept and sold by apothecaries 
| only, brandy was sold publicly in the streets. Soon after, keepers of ho- 
tels and taverns were permitted to retail wines and distilled liquors; and 
drunkenness thenceforth became too powerful to be arrested by the force 
of civil or penal enactments. 
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Lord Dexter.-«--Continued. 
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URLEY, whose sir name was William, a gtant 
ofa fellow, was born somewhere near the head 
waters of the Merrimack. He stood six feet 
seven inches high, without his shoes. His 
frame was compact and strong. His hands 
were large and his feet monstrous. He was 
Mi) the ehampion of every wrestling rimg within 

fifty miles of the place of his birth. He had 
@! heard of Dexter and went tosee him. They 
| were mutually pleased with each other, and 2 

bargain was soon made for Burley’s services. 
| The laborer was to double work, eat a double 
portion of food, and do all Dexter’s fighting, 
on condition that he was saved harmless from 
the effects of the law. Burley told his em- 
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Rood loyer, that he was generally called Dwarr 
ones s 1ELY, by way of distinction, and had no objec- 
SSeey| tionto the name. For some time the dwarf was seen industriously at work 
epee! j 











| inthe garden and field much to the satisfaetion of Dexter, who would go 
w= down to his field, sit upon a large basket of corn or pumpkins, and siete 
; the dwarf take the whole load on his back to the barn. He was so fond of 
| he dwarf that he would spend no small part of the day with him to witness 
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= his feats of strength, which he would take great pains to make known to his 
ord, neighbors. 


Stan hile Burley was in the service of Dexter, a bold and boisterous sea ; 


captain made the Eccentric a visit and examined his house and grounds; 





pee but having “PuLLeD AT THE HALYARDS” too freely, was quite uncivil and 
eres) found fault with every thing he saw. Dexter became so vexed that he 


Pee? | 
— 


ceeee| threatened to call his men and drive him off. This was amusing to the cap- | 
ceueey| tain, who dared Dexter to send any three ofhis men to him, and he would | 


-ee-e| give them fair play. Dexter now thought of Burley, who had been so good 


meee natured about the house that Dexter had forgotten all about his fighting | 


—— 
aR e 
OD... 


powers. Before the pwarr was sent for, the captain took from his pocket 
a guinea and offered to wager it that no two men that Dexter had, could 
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ooRrre get him fairly from the premises by corporeal strength. The bet was ac- 
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employer and said, ‘Lord Dexter, do you wish me to skin him before I eat 
him, or not stop for that?’”’ ‘‘ Do as you please,” said Dexter, highly a- 
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‘Captain, it is a good deal better to eat a few good apples than to fight even 
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Iam.” The dwarf soor got tired of his employer’s Serie and left him. 

Dexter was not only amusing in himself, but not unfrequently the cause 
of wit and merriment in others. Towards the close of his career @ stranger 
came to Newburyport, and wishing to see lord Dexter, sent him a note, re- 
questing the honor of an interview, understanding that his lordship, at 
tames, was quite accessible. At this moment, “the great eccentric was 
quite indisposed, having the night before 

“Like great Caesar teeled sublime to bed,” 
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iss 


SAREE 


and of course his attendant did not give him the note; but the colored wo- 
man who was then reigning empress of the domains, took the letter to one 
of her distinguished patrons, and wished him to send an answer. The 
gentleman was at dinner with a young friend, and they thinking the writer 
of the note was a foreigner who had been finding fault with every thing in 
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have some amusement with him. An answer was returned, stating that, 
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) tle supper of birds. The note was written on rose paper and sealed with a 
lordly impression. The friends prepared themselves for the interview.— 
The oldest, who was to represent Lord Dexter, wore a salmon-colored coat 
that had formerly belonged to a French Marquis, who had fled from St, 
Domingo, at the time of the revolution, and had died at Newbu rt; the 
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cepted. Billy came, and stood before the captain with his arms bare, his $= 
shirt collar open, and throwing on his antagonist a fierce look, turned to his 


a dwarf! You may say that apples are big as an eighteen pound cannon- | 
ball, at Halifax, but don’t say that they are quite as large as my head, where | 


the country, and boasting most egregiously of his own, thought they would 3 
ovens to the severe indisposition of some par of his family, Lord Dexter — 


not receive the gentleman at his chateau, but would be happy to § 
meet him at eight o’clock that evening, at the Bridge Inn, to share in a lit- ¢ 
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sxx; mused to see how the captain looked. The captain eyed the man-monster | 
Pere| for some time, put his guinea in his lordship’s hands, saying, ‘By Jupiter? |s73¥ 
yey! if this is your dwarf, how big are your giants?’ Dexter handed tbe guin- ¢& 
ree ea over 30 Bill, who quite composedly put it into his pocket, and taking up a 
eee handful of apples, presented them to the departing guest, with a speech.— 
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disguise was still further made out by a full dressed-wig of a fashion more | a 
than half a century gone by. The younger, who was to personate the son, jo 
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: had borrowed a drummer’s or fifer’s red, short coat, rather too small for 
him, but which gave the air of higher gentility. It had been suggested in 
the answer to the strangers note, that as they seldom were at public places, 
| he must not inquire for Dexter directly, but for the gentleman in the west 
;| room. The stranger was punctual: but Lord Dexter and his son had pre- 
| ceeded him. As the stranger entered, they saw they were out in their cal- 
culations, for instead of seeing the coarse, big, and burly foreigner, who 
| had been talking of plums, in his country, as long as goose-eggs, and can- 
| 
| 
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telopes as large as a peck basket, they met a gentleman of highly polished 
manners; and they soon found him as intelligent as polished. As he enter- 
ed, Lord Dexter aruse to receive him, with the grace and dignity of a 
prince. He extended to the stranger one of the most delicate hands that 
was ever presented in friendship or ceremony, adorned with rings of great 
| brilliancy and value. The stranger, although acquainted with the world, 
| acknowledged afterwards, that he had never witnessed such high-bred man- 
| ners. The supper soon came in. His lordship asked the stranger if the 
| bird should be carved after the style of the Roman Lucullus or after the 
| manner of the modern epicure, Quin. A smile played upon the face of the 
| stranger, and he, bowing, preferred the Roman method, for he was not ve- 
ry distinetly apprized of what that might be. The knife was drawn across 
| the breast, and the division made transeversely instead of latterally, sepa- 
U 
| 


#\ said his lordship, ‘‘wished to have a good bite of the wing and breast to sa- 
tiate his appetite, at first, and then pick upon the scanty dark meat te pro- 
voke a fresh appetite. Quin cut otherwise, because he wished to provoke 
an appetite first, and then indulge it afterwards.” ‘Quite philosophical,” 
; thought the stranger, “for one of Lord Dexter’s reputation, but probably 
' he has been misrepresented.” After quite a discussion upon gastronomy, 
= the politics of the day were introduced. The character of William Pitt, the 
poy' great premier of England, came on the tapis. The son now broke forth in 
=| historical eulogy of that great man. ‘The political state of the world made 
wes, the back ground of the picture. His father’s virtues were seen shadowed 
rz; at a distance, and the former age of Lord Holland, General Wolfe, with the 
embalmed malice of Junius, were forcibly depicted. Buonaparte was plac- 
i ed along side of Pitt the younger, and their characteristics dwelt upon, un- 
; til they were seen blazing abroad, and overshadowing the whole world— 
| From polities they ae | to literature and science, and in all, the stranger 
s2 bore his part most admirably, now and then gazing with wonder bs is 
ees: entertainers. A new race of poets were then just twinkling on the gee 
=: horizon. mer was then struggling through those Jacobin mists, whie 
: so long obscured his noble genius. Campbell had breathed his strain of 
| hope, and Coleridge had begun his song. Sir Walter Scott was then a 
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the docket. ‘“Tuz Pursuits or Lirzrature” had just reached us, but 


=~! honest but often misguided satire, were subjects of passing remark. The 

; stranger inquired for the American poets. They were presented to him im 
regular order, from the earliest history of our country to the time of the 
conversation, and fair analysis of them given. Lord Dexter now and then 
interspersed a shrewd and pointed remark, but yielded to his son, as be- 
ing more conversant with modern subjects. 
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rating, in a good measure, the white meat from the dark. ‘The Roman,” § 


| clerk, who had now ventured a few stanzas only, and was still recording on | 


the author was then not known. His taste, his vanity, his learning, his | 
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Biography of Hernan- 
do de Soto. 
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ILLA NUEVA DE BARCAROTA, was the 
il birth place of Hzrxaxvo ve Soro, who was 
Pm! born about the year 1501; he was of guod | 
. "1 family, but poor, all his estate being a sword | 















and buckler. He accompanied Davilla, when | 
| he came to America to take Governourship of 
Terra Firma, and the merits of de Soto were 
such, that he had command ofa troop of horse 
given to him, with which he followed Pizarro, =a 
in his expedition to Peru. Here he soon sig- 
nalized himself by a rare combination of pru- 
dence and valor; he was excellent in council, 
yet foremost in every perilous exploit; bravely 
putting every thing at hazard, where any im- ° 

rtant point was to be gained by intrepidity. 

izarro soon discovered his talents, and ap- | 
=== pointed him his lieutenant; a master of his 
weapons, and a perfect horseman, his prowess and adroitness were the ad- 
miration of the Spanish soldiery, who declared that his lance alone was 
equal to any ten in the army. 

After distinguishing himself in Peru, de Soto returned to Spain enriched 
, with the spoils of the new world; he now appeared at the court of the em- 
peror Charles V.in magnificent style, and was attended by a knot of brave : 
cavaliers, many of whom had been with him in Peru; he was in the prime | 
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of manhood, about thirty-six years old, commanding in figure, and of a 
dark, animated, and expressive countenance. With such advantages of 
person and reputation he soon succeeded in gaining the affections and hand 
of alady of distinguished rank and merit, Isabella de Bobadilla, which hess 
marriage ——— his influence at court. About this time the fate of j 
Pamphilo de Narvaez and his followers, who had gone on an expedition to ! 
Florida, reached Spain. The imagination of de Soto became excited by the |: 
narrative of this expedition; his ambition was roused by the desire of rival- |; 
ling the fame of Cortez and Pizarro, and his reputation, wealth, past servi- 
ces, and marriage connexions, all gave him the means of attaining his wish- |j 
es. He therefore asked permission of the emperor to undertake the con- 
quest of Florida at his own expense and risk. His prayer was granted; nu- 
merous privileeee were conferred upon him, and he was created captain- 
general for life, of Florida as well as of Cuba; the control of the latter Island 
being important to him in fitting out his armament for the conquest of 
Florida. The newsof this expedition was soon promulgated throughout ; 
Spain, and in a little more than a year from the time that this enterprize was | 
first proclaimed, nine hundred and fifty Spaniards of all degrees had as- (Rise 
sembled in the port of San Lucar de Barrameda, to embark in the expedi- [gmt 
tion. Never had amore gallant and brilliant body of men offered them- 
selves for conquest in the new world. All were young and vigorous, and 
fitted for the toils, hardships, and dangers of so adventurous an undertak- 
ing. De Soto was munificent in his offers of pecuniary assistance, to aid 
the cavaliers in fitting themselves out according to their rank and station. — 
Many were compelled through necessity, to accept of these offers; others 
who had means, generously declined them, deeming it more proper that 
they should assist than to accept aid from him. Many came splendidly e- 
quipped with rich armor, costly dresses, anda train of domestics. Indeed, 
some young men of quality had spent agreat part of their property in this 
manner. This brilliant armament embarked at San Lucar de Barrameda, 
on the 6th of April, 1538, in seven large and three small vessels. The gov- 
ernor, his wife, together with all his family and retinue, embarked in the 
largest vessel, called the San Christoval, of eight hundred tons burthen.— 
They quitted the Spanish shore in company with a fleet of twenty-six sail, 
bound to Mexico, amid the braying of trumpets and the thunder of artil- 
lery. The armamentof de Soto was so bountifully supplied with naval 
stores that each man was allowed double rations. Thisled to useless waste, 
but the governor was of a munificent spirit, and so elated at finding in his 
train such noble and gallant spirits, that he thought that he could not do 
enough to honor and gratify them. ; 

The armament arrived at the Canaries on the 21st of April, where de So- 
to was entertained with great courtesy: sailing again on the 24th of the same 
month, he arrived at Cuba about the last of May. Here the fleet remain- [Bagi 
ed for along period; during which, de Soto despatched a vessel to Florida te pa ae 
select asafeharbor. This having been accomplished, he sailed from Ha- § 
vana on the 12th of May, 1539, and on the 25th of the same month arriv- [fugues 
ed at Espiritu Santo, and took formal possession of the country in thename [#334 
ofCharles V. The troops disembarked, and not a single Indian was to = aac 
be seen, the soldiers remained all night onshore in careless security, when ES 
in the morning they were suddenly attacked by a large body of Indians; [taj 
several of the Spanish were wounded by arrows, but reinforcements arriving [Rages 
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; | from the ships, the savages were repulsed, and the army took up their resi- 
, dence in a deserted village, the houses of which were large, built of wood and 
thatched with palm-leaves. Leaving a garrison in the village of Herrihigua, 
de Soto proceeded for several leagues into the interior, although constantly 
harrassed by the Indians. The kind of resistance met with by the Spanish, 
may be seen by the following extract: 
The fertile province in which the army was now encamped, lay twenty 
5, leagues to the north of that governed by Urribarracaxi, and was governed by 
%' acacique named Acuera, who, on the approach of the Spaniards, had fled 
with his people to the woods. Hernandode Soto sent Indian interpreters 
to this chief, representing the power of the Spaniards to do injury in war,and 
| confer benefits in peace; declaring his disposition to befriend the natives, his 
§| only object being, by amicable means to bring the people of this great country 
| inte obedience to his sovereign, the powerful emperor and King of Castile. 
| He invited the cacique, therefore, toa faiendly interview, in order to ar- 
range apeacefulintercourse. The cacique returned a haughty reply: ‘“‘Oth- 
ers of your accursed race,” said he, “have, in years past, disturbed our 
peaceful shores. They have taught me what you are. Whatis your em- 
ployment? To wander about like vagabonds from land to land; to rob the 
peor; to betray the confiding; to murder the defenceless in cold blood. No! 
% with such a people I want neither peace nor friendship. 'War—never-end- 
ing, exterminating war-—is all I she You boast yourselves to be valiant— 





and so youmay be; but my faithful warriors are nutless brave; and of this 
you shall one day have proof, for Ihave sworn to maintain an mpeg con- 


flict while one white man remains in my borders; not openly in the battle-field, 
though even thus we fearnot to meet you, but by stratagem, ambush, and 
midnight surprisal. In reply to the demand that he should yield obedience 


\< 


to the emperor, thechiefreplied: I'am King in my own land, and willnever 
{| become the vassal of.a mortal like myself. Vile and pusillanimous is he | 


who submits to the yoke of another, when he may befree! As for me and 
my people, we prefer death to the loss of liberty, and the subjugation ofour 
country!’ The Governor, filled with admiration at the spirit of this sav- 
age chieftain, was more pressing than ever to gain his affections; but to all 
his overtures, the cacique’s answer was, that he had already made the only 
reply he had to offer. The army remained in this province twenty days, 
recruiting from the fatigues and privations of their past journey. During 


this time, the Governor sent personsin every direction to explore the coun- | 


try, and they returned with favorable reports. During this time the In- 
dians were notidle. To or bravadees of their cacique, they lurked 
in ambush about the camp, so t 


hastened to his rescue, they found nothing but.a headless trunk. The Chris- 
| tians buried the bodies of their unfortunate comrades wherever they found 
them; but the savages invariably returned the following night, disinterred 
them, cut them up, and hanged them upon trees. The heads they carried 
f| as trophies to their cacique, according to hisorders. Thus fourteen Span- 
iards perished, and a great number were wounded. In these skirmishes 


| the Indians ran comparatively little risk, as the Spanish eneampment was | 


¢, skirted bya thicket, whither after making an assault, the assailants could 


easily escape. In this manner, the Spaniards saw effectually verified, the | 


ata Spaniard could not stray a hundred { 
| steps from it without being shot and instantly beheaded; if his companions }j 
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march. ‘Keep on, robbers and traitors!” they erjed, “in Aucera and Apa- 
lachee we will treat you as you deserve. We will quarter and hangup every | 
captive on the highest trees along the road.” Notwithstanding their great |S 
| vigilance, the Spaniards did not kill more than fifty Indians, for the latter (<a 
were extremely wary in their ambuscades.” eee 
“‘When the Indians risked general e ents, they were always de- |sq* 
feated with great slaughter by their mababei, brave, and highly discip- [F=s. 
yey| lined adversaries, and particularly, by the terrorinspired by their horses.— |rage*: 
’ra| We copy part ofthe conclusion of one of these battles, which took place in Kaas 
ope) the vast province of Vitachueo:— 
erry, ‘A worse fate attended the enemy’s vanguard, composed of his bravest {5284 
oo=| warriors; whoare always doomed to fare the worst in battle. After receiv- |(F=3q 
ipeg ing the first impetuous charge of the cavalry, they fled; but, unable to j 
reach either the forest or the larger lake, more than nine hundred threw 
themselves into the smaller one. Here they were surrounded by the Span- Bah 
iards, who endeavored, by threats, promises, and occasional shots from |g 
their cross-bows and arquebuses, to induce them to surrender. The In- |i 
dians replied only by flights of arrows. As the Jake was too deep to give |Su=* 
them footing, they adopted a mode of defence as singular as it was despe- | 
rate. Three or four clung together, and supported each other by swim- 
ing, while one mounted upon their backs, and plied his bow and arrows. 
In this way, an incessant skirmishing was kept up all day. Numbers of 
Indians were slain, and all their arms exhausted, yet no one expressed a 
desire to snrrender. At night the Spaniards posted themselves near each 
other, round the Lake, the horse by two and two, the foot in parties of six, | 
lest the savages should escape in the dark. Some of the latter endeavor- 
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ed to save themselves by covering their heads with the leaves of water- 
lilies, and swimming noiselessly to land; but the watchful troopers, per- 
ceiving that the water was agitated, spurred their horses to the bank, and 
drove their enemies back again into the channel, in hope of tiring them out, 
and thus forcing them to capitulate. They, moreover, threatened them 
with death if they did not yield, but offered them peace if they would sur- 
render. Soobstinate were they, however, that it was midnight before any 
of them submitted, although they had been fourteen hours in the water— 
At length, the intercessions of Juan Ortiz, and of the four Indian interpre- 
ters, began to have effect. The most weary came onshore, one and two 
at atime, but so slowly, that by the dawn of day not more than fifty had 
surrendered. The remainder, seeing that these were kindly treated, and 
being persuaded by them, now give themselves up in greater numbers, but 
still, with extreme reluctance. Some, when near the bank, returned to the 
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i middle of the Lake, until the love of life compelled them to yield. At ten one 
opeg=a| o'clock, two hundred landed at the same time, and surrendered themselyes [324 
orgeug. after having been in the water four-and-twenty hours. They were in a |aq 
one, wretched condition—swollen with the water they had swallowed, and over- |j ‘ 
pe 3 | come with fatigue, hunger, and want of sleep. There yet remained in [3tuy, 
ee] the Lake, seven Indians of such indomitable spirit, that neither the entreat- [#< 
osseeae ies of the interpreters, the promises of thé Governor, nor the example of 4a. 
ce their comrades who had surrendered, bad any effect upon them. They |f2z;3 
-ate%¢\ treated all promises with scorn, defying both menaces and death. Thus | 
ee ‘they remained until three o’clock in the afternoon, and would, no doubt, 


of%jeq have remained there until they had died; but the Governor, struck with 
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admiration of their magnanimity, thought it would be inhuman to allow 
such brave men to perish, and consequently ordered twelve <p 


who were expert swimmers, to go into the Lake with their swords in their 
mouths, and drag them out by main force. As they were too much ex- 
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been thirty hours in the water, apparently without putting their feet to the 
round, or receiving any relief; an exploit, adds the Inca historian, almost 
incredible, and which I should not dare to record, but upon the authority of 
several cavaliers and nobles, who, both in the Indies and in Spain, assur- 
= aah feat, 
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ed me of its truth, confirming the authenticity of this extrao 
related tome by a person in all thi worthy of belief. . 
The Indians, who had come out of the Lake and surrendered themselves, 
were distributed among the Spaniards to serve them as menials, so long as 
their conquerors should remain in the province. This was py as a 
punishment for their participation in the late treason, and partly to deter 
the neighboring tribes from like aggressions. 
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Honorable Humility,---General Bauer, a commander in the Russian 
army, was a soldier of fortune, whose family and country were unknown 
to every one. When encamped near Hassam, he one day invited all his 
field officers, and some others, to dine with him, and sent an officer to 
' bring a miller and his wife, who lived in the neighborhood, to the enter- 
tainment. The poor couple, very much afraid of the summons, came,and 
seemed quite confused when they appeared before the General. Observ- 
‘| ing their embarrassment, he bade them be quite at ease, for he only in- 
j=%| tended to show them kindness, and at the same time entered into a famil- 
| iar conversation with them about the country. 

At dinner, the General placed the miller and his wife, one on each hand, 
nearest to himself, and paid particular attention to them. 

During the entertainment, he asked the miller many questions about 
his family and relations. 

The miller stated that he was the oldest son of his father, who left the 
mill he then possessed, and that he had two brothers and one sister. 

“‘Have you no other brother?” said the General. ‘No,” replied the 
| miller; “I had once another brother, but he went away with the soldiers 
; when he was very young, and must long ago have been killed in the wars.” 
| The General, observing the company much surprised at his conversation 
: with the miller, said to them, ‘Brother soldiers, you have always been cu- 
rious to know who I was, and whence I came. I now inform you that 
| this is the place ofmy nativity, and you have heard from this miller, who 
is my elder brother, what my family is.” Then turning to the astonished 
miller and his wife, the General embraced them, saying that he was the 

| brother they had supposed dead. 


Luxe, xv.,32—lIt was meet that we should make merry, and be glad: for this thy 
brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found. 
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hausted to resist, the Spaniards seized them by the legs, arms, and hair, 
drew them to land, om placed them upon the bank, where they lay ex- jf 
tended more dead than alive; having, according to the Spanish narrator, = 
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AYS are of various sizes and plumage, de- 
pending on their location. The blue jay of 
America isa very beautiful species; resemb- 
ling, in many of its habits, the common Jay 
of Europe. Itis very generally distributed 
== over atleast the more temperate parts of 
== North Amtrica; and we cannot bring it so 
» well before the reader as in the language of 
that prince of all ornithologists, Alexander 
Wilson. 

“This elegant bird,” says this eloquent 
child and worshipper of wild nature, “which 
as far as I can learn, is peculiar to North A- 
merica, is distinguished as a sort of beau a- 
mong the feathered tenants of our woods by 
the brilliancy of his dress; and like most oth- 
er —— makes himself still more con- 
spicuous by his loquacity,and the oddness o¢ 
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his tones and gestures. The Jay measures eleven inches in length; the 
head is ornamented with a crest of light, blue, or purple feathers, which he 
can elevate or depress at pleasure; a narrow line of black runs along the 
frontlet, rising on each side higher than the eye, but not passing over it;— 
back and upper part of the neck a fine light purple, in which the blue re ‘| 
dominates; a collar of black, proceeding from the hind head, passes with a | 
graceful curve down each side of the neck to the upper part of the breast, 
where it forms a crescent; chin, cheeks, throat, and belly, white, the three 
former slightly-tin d with blue; greater wing-coveris, a rich blue; exterior 
sides’ of the primaries, light blue, those of the secondaries, a deep purple, 
except the three feathers next the body,’ which are ofa splendid light blue; 
all these, exd@pt the primaries, are beautifully barred with crescents of 
black, and tipt with wiles; the interior sides of the winged feathers are dus- 

lack; tail long and cuniform, composed of twelve feathers of a glossy 

t blue, marked at half inches with transverse curves of black, each feath- 
er being dipt with white, except the two middle ones, which deepen into a 
dark purple at the extremities. Breast and sides under the wings a dirty 
white, faintly stained with purple; inside of the mouth, the tongue, bill, legs, 
and claws, black; iris of the eye hazel. 

“The blue-jay is an almost universal inhabitant of the woods, frequent- 
ing the thickest settlements, as well as the deepest recesses of the forest, 
where his squalling voice often alarms the deer, to the disappointment and 
4 mortification of the hunter; one of whom informed me, he made it a point in 
summer, to kill every Jay he could meet with. In the chafming season of 
spring, when every thicket pours forth harmony, the part performed byjthe 
Jay always catches the ear. He appears to be among his fellow-musicians 
what the trumpeter is in a band, some of his notes having no distant resem- 
blance to the tones of that instrument. These he has the faculty of chang- 
ing through a great variety of modulations, according to the particular hu- 
mor he happens to be in. When disposed for ridicule, there is scarce a 
bird whose peculiarities of song he cannot tune his notes to. When enga- 
ged in the blandishments of love, they resemble the soft chatterings of a 

uck, and while he nestles among the thick branches of the cedar, are 
scarce heard at a few paces distance; but he no sooner discovers your ap- 
proach than he sets up a sudden and vehement outcry, flying off, and 
screaming with all his might, as ifhe called the whole feathered tribes of 
the neighborhood to witness some outrageous usage he had received.— 
When he hops undisturbed among the high branches of the oak and hick- 
ory, they become soft and musical; and his call of the female, a stranger 
would readily mistake for the repeated screakings of an ungreased wheel- 
barrow. All these he accompanies with various nods, jerks, and other 
gesticulations, for which the whole tribe of Jays ‘are so remarkable, that 
with some other peculiarities they might have very well justified the great 
Swedish naturalist in forming them into a separate genus by themselves. 
| “The blue-jay builds a large nest, frequently in the cedar, sometimes on 
| an apple-tree, lines it with dry fibrous roots, and lays five eggs of a dull ol- 
| ive, spotted with brown. The male is particularly careful of not being heard 
near the place, making his visits as silently and secretly as possible. His ° 
' favorite food is chesnuts, acorns, and Indian corn. He occasionally feeds 
on bugs, caterpillars, and sometimes pays a plundering visit to the orchard, 
cherry-rows and potatoe patch; and has been known in times of scarcity, 
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Merv:| to venture into the barn, through openings between the weatherboards.— 
y%| In these cases he is extremely active and silent, and if surprised in the fact, 





Mera] makes his escape with precipitation, but without noise, as if conscious of } 
ee | 


his criminality. 

“Of all brds he is the most bitter enemy to the owl. No sooner has he 
discovered the retreat of one of these, than he summons the whole feather- 
ed fraternity to his assistance, who surround the glimmering sourTarre and 
attack him from all sides, raising such a shout as may be heard in a still day 
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#9| Billingsgate mob; the owl meanw 


ane 


ile returning every compliment with a 


ere:| broad goggling stare. The war becomes louder and louder, and the owl at 


mee length, forced to betake himself to flight, is followed by his whole traingge 
persecutors, until driven beyond the boundaries of their jurisdiction. 


“But the bluejay himself is not guiltless of similar depredations, 
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re through the woods, as he frequently does, and among the thickets and 
teewi| hedge rows, plundering every nest he can find of its egys, tearing up the 


rd and becomes in his tura the very tyrant he detested, when he sneaks 


es | callow young by piecemeal, and spreading alarm and sorrow around him. 


. 
na 
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ai} The cries of the distressed parents soon bring together a number of interest- 


| ed spectators, (for birds insuch circumstances seem truly to sympathize 


ane 


Nec7i. with each other, ) and he is sometimes attacted with such spirit as to be un- 


Pe te 


ya der the necessity of making a speedy retreat.” 
ees 544 woes. She WE Auk .-x-. 
oe Se a AP oe 
ee! A delicate Appetite.---A Jesuit one day found a Brazilian woman 
mees| in extreme old age, and almost at the point of death. Having chate- 
rex: Chised her, instructed her, as he conceived, in the nature of Christianity, 
pene! and comeetely taken care of her soul, he began to inquire whether there 
fe was any ki 
eg. ing the word of courtesy by which it was usual to address old women,) 
woe! “it I were to 


\ 


d of food shecould take: “Grandam,” seid he, (that be- 


get you a little sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our 


“ere nice things which we get from beyond sea, do you think you would eat 


ae 


a it?” “Ah, my grandson,” said the old convert, my stomach goes a- 
| gan every cane There is but one thing which I think I could touch. 
f Thad the little head of a little tender Tapuya boy, Ithink I could pick 


oak 


— 
ward 


o8 ad the little bones; but woeis me, there is nobody to go out and shoot one 


. 


for me.”—(Southey’s History of Brazil.) This story alludes tothe ear- 
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wes’ ly settlement of the Jesuit Missionaries in South America, when they 
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| found the Indians with an almost incurable attachment to cannibalism. 
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Orr! Charcoal for Peach Treées.--Messas. Evrrons :—A friend of mine has jus; | 
pice: informed me of the success he has met with by the application of charcoal to his peach 


4H 


Meee More than a half mile off. hen ... my hunting excursions, I have pas- | 


ae sed near this scene of tumult, I have imagined to myself that I heard the 
Were; insulting party venting their re ng charges with all the girulency of a 























pee=S| trees. A few years ago he had some fine trees in his garden which invariably had | 


w--:| wormy fruit, and the trees were full of gum. When the fruit was about the size of 


‘sabes: marbles, he had the earth removed from each tree about two feet around, and three in- 

panty, ches deep, and filled up with charcoal. The result was that the fruit grew toa fine size, © 
ae free from worms; and every year since, the fruit has been good, and the trees became 
Peraks| healthy and free from gum ; while two trees left without the charcoal, continue to bear 
aeeee. Wormy fruit, und are unhealthy.—A.sany Cutivator. 
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My own Green Mountain land—to thee, 
And thine, a long adieu ! 
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* ON CROSSING THE ALLEGHANIES. ; 

same BY MRS. LAURA M. THRUSTON, | | * 

= Txe broad, the bright, the glorious West, =e 

ound Is spread before me now ! rr 

re Where the gréy miss of morning rest or 

—— Beneath yon mountain’s brow! ren) 

tune The bound is past—the goal is won— rrr 

ee The region.-0f the setting sun pa 

= Is open to my view. Sara 

we Land of the valliant and the free— ' ; 
| 

af I hail thee, Valley of the West, | 

are For what thou yet shall be! 

<= I hail thee for the hopes that rest \ 

am Upon thy destiny! 


Here—from this mountain height, I see 
Thy bright waves floating to the sea, 
hine emerald fields outspread, 
And feel that in the book of fame, 
Proudly shall thy recorded name 
In later days be read. 
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Yet while I gaze upon thee now, 
All glorious as thou art, 
A cloud is resting on my brow, 
A weight upon my heart. 
To me—in all thy youthful pride— 
Thou art a land of cares untried, 
Of untold hopes and fears. 
Thou art—yet not for thee I grieve; 
But for the far-off land I leave, 
I look on thee with tears. 


OQ! brightly, brightly, glow thy skies, 
In summer’s sunny hours ! 

The green earth seems a paradise 
Arrayed in summer flowers ! 

But oh! ¢here is a land afar, 

Whose skies to me are brighter far 
Along the Atlantic shore 

For eyes beneath their radiant shrine, 

In kindlier glances answered mine— 
Can these their light restore ? 


Upon the lofty bound I stand, 
That parts the East and West ; 
Before me—lies a fairy land ; 
Behind—a home of rest ! 
Here—hope her wild enchantment flings, 
Portrays all bright and lovely things, 
My footsteps to allure— 
But there—in memory’s light, I see 
All that was once most dear to me— 
My young heart’s cynosure ! 


Instance of 


Great Self-Possession. 


N the banks of the Naugatunk, a rapid stream 
which rises in and flows through a very moun- 
tainous part of the state of Connecticut, a few 

ears since lived a respectable family named 
ruel. The father, a h not a wealthy, 
was a respectable man. He had fought the 
battles of his country in the revolution, and 
from his familiarity with scenes of danger and 
peril, he had learned that it is always more 
prudent to preserve and affect the air of con- 
betray signs of fear: and especially so, since 





his conduct might have had a great influence upon the minds of those 
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about him. He had occasion to send a little son across the river te the 
house of a relation, and as there was then no bridge, the river must be 2 
forded. The lad was familiar with every part of the fording-place, and S 
when the water was low, which was at this time the case, ceuld cross with- 
out danger. = 





eee eee 





But he had scarcely arrived at his place of destination and done his <n 
errand, when suddenly, asis frequently the case in mountainous countries, (=p, 
the heavens became black with cleuds, the wind blew with great violence, (#2 























and the rain fel] in torrents—it was near night, and became exceedingly | 





dark. By the kindness of his friends he was persuaded, though with | 
some reluctance, to relinquish his design ef returning in the evening and 
to wait until morning. The father suspected the cause of his delay, and 
was not over anxious on account of any accidents that might happen to 
him during the night. But he knew that he had taught his son to render 
implicit obediemce to his commands ; that he possessed a daring and fear- 
less spirit; am@ as he would never be restrained but by ferce, he would, 
as soon as it was sufficiently light in the morning, attempt to ford the river 
on bis return. He knew also, that the immense quantity ef water, that 
appeared to be falling, would, by morning, cause the river to rise to a 
considerable height, amd make it dangerous even fora maa in the full 
possession of strength amd fortitude, to attempt to cross it. He therefore 

assed a —— mght, anticipating with all a father’s feelings what might 

fall his child in the morning. 

The day dawned—the storm had ceased—the wind was still, and noth- 
ing was to be heard but the rear of the waters of the river. The rise 
of the river exceeded even the father’s expectations, and no sooner was 
it sufficiently light to enable him to — ebjects across it, than he 
placed himself on the bank to watch for the approach of his son. The 
son arrived at the oppesite shure almest at the same moment, and 
was beginning to enter the stream. All the father’s feelings were roused 
into action, for he knew that his son was in the mest imminent danger. 
He had proceeded too far to return—in fact, to go forward er return was | 
to incur the same peril. His herse had arrived in the deepest part of the | 
channel, and was straggling against the current, down which he was 
rapidly hurried, and apparently makiag but little progress towards the 
shore. The boy became alarmed aad raising his eyes towards the land- 
ing-place, he discovered his father. He exclaimed almost frantic with 
fear, ‘“‘O, I shall drown, I shall drown!” “No!” exclaimed the father 
in a stern and resolute tone, and dismissing for a moment his feelings of 
tenderness, ‘‘ No, if you do, I’ll whip you to death !—cling to your horse.” 
The son who feared his father mere thar the raging element with which 
he was enveloped, obeyed his command, and the noble animal on which 
he was mounted, after struggling fer some time carried him safe to the 
shore. ‘My son,” said the glad father, bursting into tears, ‘‘ remember |g 
hereafter, that in danger you must possess fortitude ; and determining to 
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| survive, cling even to the last hope, Had I addressed you with the ten- 
}|} derness and fear which I felt, your fate was inevitable ; you would have 


: | been carried away in the current, and I should have seen you na more.” 







Pe 


What an example is here ! The heroism, bravery, philosophy, and pres- 
ence of mind of this man, even eclipses the conduct of Cesar, when he 


said to his boatmean, “‘ Quip times ? CsSAREM VEHIS.”’ : 
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The Beaver. 


Turse indefatigable creatures generally prefer the margin 
of Jakes and rivers, though occasionally residing on the 
coast, or rather on such gulfs as receive a large body of 
fresh water, and are consequently less saline than the open 
sea. Those who traverse the banks of the Canadian rivers, 
or the northern parts of Asia, may observe the beavers 
beginning to assemble in great numbers, during the months 
of June or July, for the purpose of establishing a common- 
wealth. The placc of rendezvous is commonly the station fixed 
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ra| forthis purpose. If verging on a lake, of which the waters rise ey 
=9) above their ordinary level, the skillful engineers do not erect a § 
z4| dam; if beside a brook or river, where the waters alternately 
e4| fall or rise, they throw up a bank, and thus construct a reser- | 
=) voir, which uniformly remains at the same height. This bank, 
-e| Which resembles a sluice, and is frequently from eighty to one 
ere} hundred feet in length, by ten or twelve wide at the base, is 
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even more astonishing with regard to its solidity than its magni- 
tude. For the purpose of constructing it, they select a shallow 
art of the brook or river; and if they find on the margin a 
arge tree, so situated as readily to fall into the water, they be- 
gin to cut it down. But how, it may be asked, is this effected ? 
Their fore-teeth answer the purpose of a wood-cutter’s hatchet, 
and they begin the work of felling at a foot and a half above 
the ground: while thus employcd, the laborers assume a sitting 
posture. Independent of the convenience of this position, they 
enjoy the pleasure of gnawing the bark and wood, which is 
grateful to their taste, and which they prefer to any other diet. 
While some of the most able are employed in felling large 
timber, others traverse the banks, and cut down the smaller 
trees, then dress, and shorten them to a convenient length, drag 
them to the margin of the river. and convey them by water to 
the place where the building is carrying on. And here it is 
worthy of observation, that these trees are uniformly of a light 
and tender kind. You will never see a beaver attack the solid 
and more heavy timber. Their great object is to select such as 
may be easily barked, cut down, and transported; and hence 
they prefer the alder, willow, or poplar, which grows beside the 
margin of their favorite rivers. ey sink the stakes into the 
water, and interweave the branches with similar stakes—an op- 
§| eration which implies the surmounting of many difficulties ; for, 
%| in order to dress the stakes, and to place them at first in a situa- 
tion*nearly perpendicular, some of the laboring must stand upon 
the river bank, and hold the stakes with their teeth, while others 
plunge into the water, and dig holes in the bed of the river, to 
receive the points, in order to place them erect. While some of 
them are thus sedulously employed, others bring earth in their 
mouths, with which they fill the intervals between the piles, ram- 
ming it firm, and using their tails instead of a hammer. These 
piles consist of several rows of stakes ; and’they work on, stand- 
ing on the bank, as it is completed. The stakes facing the pond 
are perpendicular, while the others, which Have to sustain the 
pressure of the water, slope considerable ; and thus the bank, 
which is frequently at least ten feet at the base, narrows up- 
% ward. Consequently ithas not only the necessary thickness and 
“aq SOlidity, but the most advantageous form for ‘supporting a con- 
ree, siderable pressure, for preventing the escape of the water, and 
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repelling its efforts. Two or three sloping holes are also con- | 
structed near the top, in order to allow the superfluous water to | 
run off, and these they enlarge or contract according as the river ; 
falls or rises ; when any breaches occur by sudden or violent in- | 
undations, the industrious architects know how to repair them | 
as soon as the water subsides. 

This is their great work. The next care is to construct 
their dwellings. These are uniformly erected upon piles, near 
the margin of the pond, and have two openings, one facing 
the land, another the water. They are either round or oval, vary- 
ing from five to eight or ten feet in diameter. Some consist of 
three or four stones, with walls of two feet thickness, and are 
raised perpendicularly on planks, or stakes, which answer the 
double purpose of floors and foundations ; others consist only of 
one story, and then the walls are low in proportion, curved at 
the base, and terminating in a dome or vault. But however 
varying in height, they are uniformly of such solidity, and se 
neatly plastered both within and without, that they are impene- 
trable by the rain, and resist the winds. The partitions, too, 
are covered with a kind of stucco, as well executed as if by the 
4 hand of man ; their tails serving them for trowels, their feet for 
plastering. In the construction of these buildings, various mate- 
rials are used ; wood, stone, and a kind of sandy earth, not easi- 
ly acted on by water. When finished, they resemble the kraal 
of a Hottentot, and are carpeted with verdure, or branches of 
the box and fir. The opening that faces the water, answers the 
purpose of both a balcony and baths, for here they bathe, enjoy 
the summer breezes, and delight to spend their leisure hours, 
sitting half sunk in the water, and looking complacently over 

rg) the open country. This window is constructed with the utmost 
care ; the aperture is sufficiently raised to prevent it from being 
stopped up by the ice, which in the beaver’s climate is often two 
or three feet thick. Should this occur, the busy masons set to 
work, slope the sill of the window, cut obliquely the stakes which 
support it, and thus open a communication with the unfrozen 
water. This element is so necessary, or rather so agreeable, 
that even a temporary privation appears to distress them. 

Duriug the summer months, they sedulously employ themselves 
¢ in collecting an ample store of wood and bark, for winter prov- 
ender. Each cabin has its magazine, proportioned to the num- 
ber of inhabitants ; this they share in common, and never pillage 
their neighbors. Some villages consist of twenty or thirty cab- 
ins, . But such establishments are rare, and, generally speaking, 
| the little republic seldom exceeds ten or twelve families, of which 
each has its own quarter of the village, its magazine, and sepa- 
_ rate habitation. The smaller cabins contain from two to six, 
, the largest from eighteen to twenty, and even thirty beavers. 
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ward in select tribes or companies, to construct particular habi- 
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maintained. Their union is cemented by common labors, and 
rendered perpetual by mutual convenience. Moderate desires, 
with simple tastes, and aversion to blood and carnage, render 
them insensible to the allurements of war and rapine. They 
enjoy every possible good, while worldly men only pant after 
happiness. Friends to each other, they coalesce for mutual pro- 
tection ; and if they have any enemies, they know how to avoid 
them. When danger approaches, they apprize one another b 

striking their tails on the surface of the water, the noise of whieh 
is heard at a considerable distance, and resounds throughout 
their numerous habitations. In a moment they are gone; some 
plunge into the lake—others entrench themselves within their 
walls, which can be penetrated only by the fire of heaven or the 
arms of men, and which no animal attemps either te open or 
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Saaw, in his “ Microscopic Objects,” says: ‘If the whitish 
matter sticking between the teeth be removed by a tooth-pick, 
mixed with a little water and examined by the microscope, ani- 
malcule will appear, so active and so numerous that the whole 
mass seems to be alive. The largest sort, but few in number, 
a move very swiftly ; the second sort, more numerous, have differ- 
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But as the parties are generally paired, it is calculated that each | 
society consists of one hundred and fifty or two hundred, who at : 
first labor jointly in raising the great public building, and after- : 


tations. In this society, however numerous, universal peace is | 








“4 ent motions ; the third kind are roundish, and so small that a | 
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me They move so swiftly, and in such numbers, that they seem like 
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Nz be found between the teeth of men women and children, es- 
ere pecially between the grinders ; but when we are negligent, be- 
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ne | generally.” s 
ee To clean Paint. 


| Puta very little pearl-ash orsoda into the water, to soften 
| it, then wash the paint with a flannel and scft soap ; wash the 

















“mq, Soap off, and wipe dry with clean linen cloths. 





million of them are not larger than a grain of coarse sand.— P = 


ee swarms of knats or flies. Even when we take pains to keep 2 


wes sides these, a fourth sort abound, in the shape of eels. They | 
way) all die, if vinegar is applied to them, hence vinegar has been < 
ry supposed to be a useful gargle for the teeth, gums, and mouth ; 
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#e5| the teeth clean, some of each of these three sorts may usually i - 
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Bedouins. 
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OBBERY has been reduced to a science 
by the Bedouins. They have digested its va- 


system. In distant excursions, every horse- 
man chooses a companion, (zammal, ) and both 


carrying a provision of and water, that 
the mare may be fresh and vigorous at the 
moment of attack. If the expedition is to be 
on foot, each of the party takes a small stock 
of flour, salt, and water. They clothe them- 
selves in to make their ransom easier, if 
they should be taken. In this guise they ap- 
proach the devoted camp under cloud of Tight 
and when all are fast asleep. One of them 
endeavors to irritate the watch-dogs; when 
‘ ' they attack him, he flies and y draws 
%, them off, leaving the premises unprotected. The Harami then cuts the 
S| cords that fasten the legs of the camels, when they instantly rise 
from their kneeling posture, and walk away, as all unloaded camels 





most or strongest are twisted, and the rest follow at the same trot. The 
third actor in the robbery keeps watch at the tent-door with a heavy 
bludgeon, to knock down such of the inmates as may venture to interfere. 
In this manner, fifty camels are often stolen, and driven by forced marches 
to a safe distance during the night. An extra share of the prey is always 
allowed to these three principal adventurers. 

* It frequently happens that the robbers are surrounded and seized ; and 
=x3| the mode of treating their prisoners affords a curious illustration of the 
ME; influence whieh custom, handed down through many generations, still ex- 

ercises over the minds of these fierce barbarians. ie is an established 
usage in the desert, that if any person who is in actual danger from an- 
ope Other, can touch a third person, or any inanimate thing which he has in 
his hands, or with which he is in contact ; or if he can touch him by spit- 
| ting, or throwing a stone at him, and at the same time exclaim, “I am 
ey, thy protected!” the individual is bound to grant him the protection he 
demands. This law or point of honor is called the paxwet ; and however 
absurd or capricious, it seems naturally to arise out of those scenes of vio- 
lence, the ferocity of which it is calculated to soften. A robber detected 
in the act of plundering, is always anxious to avail himself of the privileges 
of this artificialenvention ; while the inmates of the tent. aro:equally om 
' sirous to prevent him. The person who first seizes the prisoner, demands 
: on what business he is come. ‘I came to rob: God has overthrown me;” 
3223 is the common answer. The captor (rapat) then binds him hand and foot, 


t¥e~ (@ 


ory and beats him with a club, until he exclaims Yenerra! ‘‘I renounce !” 
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rious branches into a complete and regular |% 


are mounted on a oy op strong camel, » 


do, without the least noise. To quicken their pace, the tails of the fore- | 
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#| (namely, the benefit of any protector.) But this renunciation being only | 
&' valid for one day, the prisoner (RaBrEr) is {secured in a hole dug in the 
Pers ound, with his feet chained to the earth, his hands tied, and his twisted |= 
eee hair fastened to two stakes at both sides of his head. This temporary 


— 


aes grave is covered with tent-poles, corn-sacks, and other heavy articles—a 
P¥ere| small aperture only being left through which he may breathe. Here he 
obieeg| is detained, and every endeavor used to extort from him the highest & 
yex:| possible ransom. 
Still the buried captive does not despair; and circumstances some- fe 
times favor his escape. If he can contrive through the aperture to 
spit upon a man or a child, or receive from their hand the smallest morsel 
of food, he claims the rights of the Dakheil. To obtain his release, gives 
rise to many adventurous intrigues and ingenious stratagems. His moth- 
er or his sister will often enter the camp in the garb of a beggar, or du- 
ring night, and having _ the end of a worsted thread in his mouth, she 
retires still unwinding the clew, to some neighboring tent, and places the 
other end in the hand of the owner, who by this means is guided to the 
prisoner, and claims him as his “protected.” The right of freedom is at 
once allowed ; the thongs which tied his hair are cut, his fetters are struck 
off, and he is entertained by the captor as his guest, with all the honors 
of Arabian hospitality... To avoid paying a ransom, a prisoner will often 
remain six months under rigorous custody, always concealing his real 
name, and giving himself out for a poor mendicant. He is however, gen- 
erally recognized, and obliged to purchase his liberty at the expense of all 
his property in horses, camels, sheep, tents, provisions, and baggage. 
Should the robbers fail in their enterprise, and meet, when returning, a 
hostile party of the tribe they intended to pillage, their declaration, ‘‘ We 
have eaten salt in such a tent,” is a passport that ensures them a safe 
journey. 

The Arabs are the most ‘adroit and audacious theives in the world: 
their address, indeed, in this art, is proverbial. They spring behind the 
horseman, seize him with one hand by the throat, and with the other 
rifle him of his money. They stole the swords from the sides of the 
French officers in Egypt, and even purloined clothes and valuable articles 
from under their heads while sleeping. These acts of rapacity they al- 
ways —, using a softened and delicate language when relating 
them. Instead of saying, I robbed a man of this or that article, they say, 
“I gained it.” They even pretend a sort of kindred or relationship be- 

| tween themselves and the victim they plunder. ‘‘ Undress thyself,” ex- 
| claims the brigand of the desert, as he rides furiously upon the wayfaring 
a ; “thy aunt,”’ meaning his own wife, “‘ is without a garment!” 
This license they regard as a sort of birthright or national prerogative. 
If they are megavved for their depredations, “You forget that I am an 
Arab,” is always the reply ; which is spoken with a tone and expression 
of countenance that shows how little the haughty marauder is affected by 
, the supposed opprobrium. But the chivalry of pillage, like that of hos- 
; pe. has been impaired by their intercourse with strangers. The 

onorable asylum of the tent has often been violated, and the sacred 
shield of the Dakheil has not always screened the unfortunate who sought 
its protection. 
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329' First use of the Gallows in the Sandwich Islands. 
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Among the proofs of advancing civilization in the Sandwich Islands the 
wes: erection of a temporary gallows may be mentioned. The occasion is worth 
PPry. | relating. The crime of murder was committed by two of the natives on the 

eee! person of a Spaniard, and merely for the sake of the clothes he wore.— 

ma! hey were taken immediately after, and confined to the fort, whence one 
of them contrived to escape. They were at first, at a loss how to deal with 
the remaining culprit, but were pursuaded by the consuls and the mission- % 
ary to proceed according to European law. A gallows was in the first in- 
stamce constructed. It consisted of a rope extended from one cocoa-nut 
tree to another, eighteen feet from the ground, and to the center was at- 
tached a block, through which was run the halter by which the criminal 
was to be drawn up by the natives. The man was brought to trial under 
this gallows, where the chiefs and native missionaries were assembled.— 

While these were deliberating, and doubting the propriety of hanging him, 

the natives anxious perhaps to witness so novel a spectacle, put the noose 

over his head, and saved the judges all further trouble on this subject b 

running him up. Some time after this, his accomplice, thinking that al 

was forgotten, ventured to return from his place of concealment to hisown | 
home. He was, however, apprehended, and again confined in the fort, } 
where he remained during our stay. As the chiefs cannot be made to un- 
derstand why two men should suffer for the murder of one, it seemed very 
probable that this man would ultimately be set at liberty. 
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Frugal Fare of the Swedish Peasants, and their affection for Horses. 


While changing horses, we were not a little entertained at the curious 
group nenielbe the peasants and their steeds breakfasting together; both 
cordially partaking of a large, hard, rye-cake. Thisis their constant food 
on the road; and, indeed, throughout Sweden it forms the chief, and 
frequently the only, subsistence of the peasantry. Before setting out on a 
journey, a few of these cakes are strun eae which serve for the sup- 
port of themselves and their horses. As the latter may sometimes belong 
to three or even four proprietors, it is highly amusing, on the road, to ob- 
serve the frequent altercations between them, each endeavoring to spare 
his own horse; and, while running by the side of your carriage, using his 
utmost endeavors to persuade the driver that it is ananimal of such quali- 
ties as not to have the least occasion for the whip; at the same time, perhaps 
giving him a hint, that, from what he knows of his neighbor’s beast, the lash 
would be well applied there. The curious scenes that in consequence arise 
form not the least entertaining part of the journey. Their affection for their 
horses is so great, that I have wee ge them shed tears when the 
have been driven beyond their strength. Indeed, the expedition with whic 
! these little animals — is surprising, when we consider the smallness 
of their size, which hardly exceeds that ofa pony. Seven or eight miles 
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mew) Within the hour are accomplished by them with ease; and the roads |: 
eerx= g throughout Sweden being universally good, they frequently do not relax 
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from a gallop until they have reached the post-house. 
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E extract the following description of the 
great eruption of the volcano of Kilauea, 
. from a letter from Mr. Coan, Missionary 
to the Sandwich Islands, dated at Hilo, 
: September 25th,1840. It will be read with 
interest. 
Though my letter is already long, I can- 
not close it without saying a word respecting 
the late voleanic eruption in Puna, on this 
island. At the time this eruption took 
place we were all absent from Hilo to attend 
the general meeting at Oahu, a circum- 
stance which I much regret, as it depriv- 
ed us of a view of the most splendid and 
awful part of the scene.—Since our re- 
turn from Oahu,I have made a pretty thor- 
, ~< rough exploration of the tract of country 
on occurred, having found its source and traced the 
stream hoo most of its windings, to the sea. Some of the principle 
facts which have been collected, from time to time, from creditable testimo- 
4| ny, and from personal observation, I will now give you. For several 
years past, the' great crater of Kilaue has been rapidly filling up, by the 
rising of the superincumbent crust, and by the frequent gushing forth of 
the molten sea below. In this manner the great basin below the black 
ledge, which has been computed from three to five hundred feet deep, 
was long since filled up by the ejection and cooling of successive masses of 
the fiery fluid. These silent eruptions continued to occur at intervals, 
until the black ledge was repeatedly overflowed, each cooling and form- 
ing a new layer from two feet thick and upwards, until the whole area of 
the crater was filled up, at least fifty feet above the original black ledge, 
and thus reducing the whole depth of the crater to less than nine hundred 
feet. This process of filling up continued till the latter part of May, 18- 
40, when, as many natives testify, the whole of the crater became one en- 
tire sea of ignifluous matter, raging like old ocean when lashed into fury 
by a tempest. For several days the fires raged with fearful intensity, ex- 
hibiting a scene awfully terrific. The infuriated waves sent up infernal 
| sounds, and dashed with such maddening ene against the sides of the 
_ awful cauldron, as to shake the solid earth - dng and to detach huge 
| masses of overhanging rocks, which, leaving their ancient beds, plunged 
into the fiery gulf below. So terrific was the scene that no one dared to 
approach near it, and travelers on the main road, which lay along the 
verge of the crater, feeling the ground tremble beneath their feet, fled and 
passed by atadistance. I should be inclined to discredit these state- 





Es’ ments of the natives, had I not since been to Kilauea and examined it mi- 





nutely with these reports in view. Every appearance, however, of the 
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eee| crater confirms these reports. Every thing within the cauldron is new. |feew 
$ : Not a particle of lava remains as it was when I last visited it. All has je 





ere;| been melted down and re-cast. All isnew. The whole appears like a ra- | 
=| ging sea, whose waves had been suddenly solidified while in the most vi- 
olent agitation. : 
Having stated something of the appearance of the great crater, for sev- | 
eral days previous to the disgorgement of its fiery contents, I will now | 
give a short history of the eruption itself. I say short, because it would 
require a volume to give a full and minute detail of all the facts in the case. 
On the 30th of May the people of Puna observed the appearance of 
smoke and fire in the interior, a mountainous and desolate region of that 
district, Thinking that the fire might be the burning of some jungle, they 
took little notice of it until the next day, Sabbath, when the meetings in 
the different villages were thrown into confusion by sudden and grand 
exhibitions of fire, on a scale so large and fearful as to leave them no room 
to doubt the cause ofthe phenomenon. The fire augmented during the 
day and night; but it did not seem to flow off rapidly in any direction. All 
were in consternation, as itwas expected that the molten flood would 
pour itself down from its height of four thousand feet to the coast, and 
no one knew to what point it would flow, or what devastation would at- 
tend its fiery course. On Monday, June Ist, the stream began to flow 
off in a northeasterly direction, and on the following Wednesday, June 
3d, at evening, the burning river reached the sea, having averaged about 
halfa mile an hourin its progress. The rapidity of the flow was very un- 
equal, being modified by the inequalities of the surface, over which the 
stream passed. Sometimes it is supposed to have moved five miles an hour, 
; and at other times, owing to obstructions, making no apparent progress, ay 
except in filling up deep valleys, and in swelling over or breaking away jiu 
hills and precipices. | 
But I will return to the source of the eruption. This is in a forest, and. 
in the bottom of an ancient wooded crater, about four hundred feet deep, 
and probably eight miles east from Kilauea. The region being uninhab- 
ited and covered with a thicket, it was some time before the place was 
discovered, and up to this time, though several foreigners have attempted 
it, no one, except myself, has reached the spot. From Kilauea to this Bam 
place the lava flows in a subterranean gallery, probably at the depth of 
a thousand feet, but its course can be distinctly traced all the way, by the 
rending of the crust of the earth into innumerable fissures, and by the 
emission of smoke, steam and gases. Theeruption in this old crater is am 
small, and from this place the stream disappears again for the distance of |fume 
a mile or two, when the lava again cabal up and spread over an area of 
| about fifty acres. Again it passes under ground for two or three miles, 
when it re-appears in another old wooded crater, consuming the forest, 
and partly filling up the basin. Once more it disappears, and flowing in 
a subterranean channel, cracks and breaks the earth, opening fissures from 
six inches to ten or twelve feet in width, and sometimes splitting the trunk 
of a tree so exactly that its legs stand astride at the fissure. At some pla- 
ces it is impossible to trace the subterranean stream on account of the im- 
mas penetrable thicket under which it passes. After flowing under ground 
“<2; several miles, perhaps six or eight, it again broke out like an overwhelm- fam 
ing flood, and sweeping forest, hamlet, plantation, and every thing before (ie 
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pice of forty or fifty feet, it poured itself in one vast cataract of fire into 


<e scalding steam, pungent gases, and smoke are still emitted in many places. 
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‘it, rolled down with resistless energy to the sea, where, leaping a preci- 
the ore below, with loud detonations, fearful hissings, and a thousand 


minerals, of the breadth and depth of Niagara, and of a deep gory red, 
falling in one emblazoned sheet, one raging torrent, into the ocean! ‘The 
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scene, as described by eye witnesses, was terribly sublime. Two mighty 





; agencies in collision! ‘Two antagonist and gigantic forces in contact, and 
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roduzing effects on a scale inconceivably grand! The atmosphere in all 
irections was filled with ashes, spray, gases, etc.; while the burning lava, 
as it fell into the water, was shivered into millions of minute particles, and, 
being thrown back into the air, fell in showers of sand on all the sur- 
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unearthly and indescribable sounds. Imagine to yourselfa river of fused | 
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_ of scoria and sand were also formed in the sea, the lowest about two hun- 
For three weeks this terrific river disgorged itself into the sea with little = 
| abatement. Multitudes of fishes were killed, and the waters of the ocean 
| were heated for twenty miles along the coast. The breadth of the stream 
where it fell into the sea, is about half a mile, but inland it varies from one 
to four or five miles in width, conforming itself, like a river, to the face 
of the country, over which it flowed. Indeed, if you can imagine the 
Mississippi, converted into liquid fire, of the consistency of fused iron, and 
moving onward, sometimes rapidly, sometimes sluggishly; now widening 
into asea, and anon rushing through a narrow defile, winding its way 
| through mighty forests and ancient solitudes, you will get some idea of 
;| the spectacle here exhibited. The depth of the stream will probably vary 
' from ten to two hundred feet, according to the inequalities of the surface 
: over which it passed, During the flow, night was converted into day on 
| all eastern Hawaii. The light rose and spread like the morning upon 
: the mountains, and its glare was seen on the opposite side of the island. 
_ It was also distinctly visible for more than one hundred miles at sea; 
and at the distance of forty miles, fine print could be read at midnight. 
; The brilliancy of the light was like a blazing firmament, and the 
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The whole course of the stream from Kilauea to the sea is about | 
' forty miles. Its mouth is about twenty-five miles from Hilo station. The 
‘ound over which it flowed descends at the rate of one hundred feet to , 
e mile. Thecrustis now cooled, and may be traversed with care, tho’ 


In pursuing my way for nearly two days over this mighty smoulder- 
| ing mass, I was more and more impressed at every step with the wonder- 
| ful scene. Hills had been melted down like wax; ravines and deep val- 
:| leys had been filled; and majestic forests had disappeared like a feather in 
the flames. In some places the molten stream parted and flowed in sep- 
arate channels for a considerable distance, and then re-uniting formed isl- 
| ands of various sizes, from one to fifty acres, with trees still standing, 
' but seared and blighted by the intense heat. On the outer edges of the 
lava, where the stream was more shallow and the heat less vehement, 
and where of course the liquid mass cooled soonest, the trees were mow- 
ed down like grass before the scythe, and left charred, crisped, smoulder- 
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| rounding country. The coast was extended into the sea for a quarter of a ips eto 
% mile, and a pretty sand beach and a new cape were formed. Three hills 


dred and the highest about three hundred feet. Ranpsie 
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% scene is said to have been of unrivalled sublimity. ferret 
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ing, and only half consumed, . As the lava flowed around the trunks of j 
large trees on the outskirts ofthe stream, the melted mass stiffened and | 
consolidated before the trunk was consumed, and when this was effected, | 
the top of the tree fell, and lay unconsumed on the crust; while the hole i 
which marked the place of the trunk remains almost as smooth and per- |i 
fect as the caliber ofa cannon. These holes are innumerable, and I found ig 
them to measure from ten to forty feet deep, but as I remarked before, they 

are in the more shallow parts of the lava, the trees being entirely consumed [fe 
where it was deeper. ing the flow of this eruption, the great crater of (= 
Kilauea sunk about three hundred feet, and her fires became nearly extinct, |S 
one lake only out of many, being left active in thismighty cauldron. This, |g 
with other facts which have been named, demonstrates that the eruption | 
was the disgorgement of the fires of Kilauea. The open lake in the old 
crater is at present intensely active, and the fires are increasing, as is evi- 
dent from the glare visible at our station and from the testimony of visitors. 

During the early part of the eruption, slight and — shocks of earth- } 
quake were felt, for several successive days, near the scene of action.— 
These shocks were not noticed at Hilo. 

Through the directing hand of a kind Providence no lives were lost, and 
but little property was consumed during this amazing flood of fiery ruin.— 
The stream passed over an almost uninhabited desert. A few little ham- 
lets were consumed, and a few plantations were destroyed; but the inhabit- 
ants, forewarned, fled and escaped. During the progress of the eruption 
some of the people in Puna spent most of their time in prayer and religious 

| meetings, some flew in consternation from the face of the all devouring ele- 
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ment, others wandered along its margin, marking with idle curiosity its dai- | 
ly progress, while another class still coolly pursued their usual vocations, 
unawed by the burning fury asit rolled along within a mile of the doors. It 


) was literally true that they ate, drank, bought, sold, planted, builded, appa- 
rently indifferent to the roar of consuming forests, the sight of devouring 
fire, the startling detonations, the hissing of escaping steam, the rending of 
the earth, the shivering and melting of gigantic rocks, the raging and dash- 
ing of the fiery waves, the bellowings, the niurmurings, the unearthly mut- 
terings coming up from a burning deep. They went carelessly on amid the 
—_ of ashes, sand, and fiery scintillations, gazing vacantly on the fearful 
and e 


sg sony appearance of the atmosphere, murky, black, livid, blaz- 

ing, the sudden rising oflofty pillars of flame, the upward curling of ten 

thousand columns of smoke, and their majestic roll in dense, dingy, luridor |S 

parti-colored clouds. All these moving phenomena were regarded by them | 

as the fall of a shower, or the running of a brook; while to others they were ji 

#4! as tokens ofa burning world, the departing heavens, and a coming Judge. 

;| I will justremark here, in conclusion, that while the stream was flowing, 

| it might be approached within a few yards on the windward side, while at 

;; the leeward, no one could live within the distance of many miles, on ac- 
count of the smoke, the impregnation of the atmosphere with pungent and 
deadly gases, and the fiery showers which were constantly descending,and 
destroying vegetable life. During the progress ofthe descending stream, it 
would often fall into some fissure, and te itself into apertures and un- % 

| der massive rocks, and even hillocks and extended ee of gronnd, and AS 

‘| lifting them from their ancient beds,bear them with all their superincumbent ag 

| mass of soil,trees,dcc. onits viscous and livid bosom, like a raft on the water. > 
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Lord Dexter.--.Continued. 
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The wine was excellent, and circulated freely. His lordship was at home 
in the science of the wine cup, He knew every vintige, on every soil, and 
now more than ever astonished the stranger. His lordship talked of every 
choice bottle, from the Godolphin down to old Row’s sales. 

The subject of horses was alluded to; the Sporting Magazine was a text 
| book to his lordship. The history of the horse was familiar to him, from 
the day he was first subjugated to man, to the barb and Grey HOUND OF THE 
pesxrt of the present hour. The conversation was continued until late in 
the night, when the father and son took their carriage to go home. The 
stranger suggested that he would follow, as he was not acquainted with the 
road. There was still a lurking suspicion in the stranger’s mind that he 
was hoaxed. When Dexter and his son arrived at their chateau, the col- 
ored woman opened the , and they, wishing the stranger d night, 
rode in. His suspicions could exist longer. He Dalit «fran they, 
3, Waiting until he was out of sight, followed him. On viewing the subject the 


them and made the ‘‘amende honorable” to the stranger; by this time he 


was as much disgusted with him as they were. ll, therefore, was readily 
forgiven, and the stranger was treated in the most courteous manner. He 
i ‘was introduced to Lord Dexter and his driveling son, and often amused 
bem) ‘Mis friends by the fooling reasonings which passed his mind in his eve- 
a! ning’s entertainment. used to say that he did not think that there were 
as many diamond rings in the whole city, as Dexter exhibited that night. 
Late as it was, when he returned, he took down the evening’s conversa- 
2S tion, and read it at several dinners, to the no small amusement of his lis- 
eye) teners. 
7, One autumnal morning the writer was passing Dexter’s mansion quite 
*Ss) appearance was more frightful than the weird sisters on the heath; their at- 
tire was enitrely tatterdemalion; their faces begrimed with dirt and smoke; 
%|. their eyes haggard and sunken, and their bonnets of every hue, and dingy 
eet! in all. The horses on which they were mounted were nearly skeletons,and 
==4| Out-rosinanted Rosinante himself. The horse of Don Quixote, from the 
SSzeny military panoply of his master, armed with aspur, had a touch of chival- 
mess ry in him; but all fire had departed from the vision of their shadows of 
horses. The dialogue between the ‘‘wisz MAN or THE East’ and those 
we skinny, choppy-fingered witches could not be distinctly heard, but the 
laugh was screamy and obstreperous. The conversation lasted some time 
before they took up their line of march on their skeletons. From what 
4 was ht by the ear at their parting, the belief then was, that there had 
aq been a trial of wit and sharp sayings between the women and Lord Dexter, 
w= for they rode off with faces full of broad humor, while his bore marks of 
wai| defeat. Frotn whence came these imps the witness could not at that time 
“=~ conjecture, but on inquiry found they were ‘“‘Dog-Towners,” people who 
wees inhabited a heath about five or six miles distant from the Merrimack. 
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next day, they came to the conclusion that it was the proper course to make 
an explanation at once. The next morning they took a few friends with - 


had become acquainted with the ocio they intended to gull, and ax 


~ ae early, and saw him talking with a group of women on horseback. Their '< 
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sag, Man, a little beside himself, is the most unreasonable of all animals.— | 
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= heroic in character. 
4 manor woman could be. She allowed no “— to enter her dwelling.— 
| Her acquaintances were of the first f 
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‘Dogs and horses belonging to those accustomed to being inebriated will 
‘horse that no blows would drive to a quick pace when he felt his master 3 
‘sumption of man, who arregates to himself to be lord of creation!" 

“him was a female African, whose name was Lucy Lancaster. She was 


| these wére eee. by the attentions paid him by those who came with 


' ted to havea parade and jollifieation on Boston common, on the day of the 


=7i| on horseback. His horse was always one of great s 
by, he seemed to have a presumptive ri 


‘her mind was of a kindred order to that of the “‘giant of the law.” 





| mon minds as her strength was above that of ordinary females. 


| credit for mind than any one else ever did. She thought that he was a 
, very honest man and would not take any advantage of his workmen, but 


=% eccentricities arose in a measure from the flow of his animal spirits. He |% 
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come to the succor of their masters. The writer remembers a spirited 
reeling on his back. It was said that Dexter’s dog would never leave his * 
master’s feet when he was at all intoxicated. What a satire on the pre~- 27 ).. 
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The person who had the most influence over Dexter of all who were near | 


»* 


the daughter of an old African brought to this coun 
always stated that he was the son of a prince, and h 
first battle. 


when young. He 
been taken in his 
He was always believed by his master in his assertions, and 
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him, youngandold. On the day of negro eleciion, as it was at that time 
called, in Massachusetts—meaning nothing more than this, that by long 
usage, the slaves, who were always treated well in that state, were permit- 


* > 


assembling of the general court; Cesar, Lucy’s facher, was a generalissimo, 
and had from his rank twelve footmen to run by his side while he paraded 
and elegance; for 
t to borrow the best horse in the 

ar was Patagonian in size, and quite 
She was shrewd, well informed, and brave as gver 
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town. The daughter of the prince 


iets 


ntry. Ifa person was named for the 
most unhesitating confidenc:: it was lawyer Parson, as she was called by 
the boys—a name they courteously bestowed upon her, because they tho’t 
She en- 
deared herself to many for — services during an alarming period of sick- 
ness, in 1796, when the yellow fever raged in the town. ight and day 
she spared no pains, but fearlessly, resolutely, and skillfully attended her 
sick friends. e had aconstitution in that day, nothing could break | 
down, and her judgment was of a superior order; as far above ones com- 
exter, 
finding that she lived in the upper classes of society, sent for her in some 
case of sickness, and, much to his credit, she ever afterwards kept the hold 
she had at that time gained as Dexter’s nurse. She was the confident and | 
confessor of the whole family, and, by her prudent management, often set- | 
tled quarrels or prevented se It was in vain for any member of the [iu ° 
family to oppose corporeal or mental power against her, and after a while 
they made no resistance to her mandates. If Dexter loaded a gun to shoot 
some one, Luce was sent for; ifthe son ‘had a crazy fit, she must be there; | 
if the daughter made an escape, as she sometimes would do, Luce hunted 
her up, and brought her back. She entered the house~when she pleased, 
and staid as long as she pleased. The servants obeyed her as mistress of 
the whole household. This sagacious women always gave Dexter more |x 
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could not be still, and having nothing of importance to oceupy his mind, he 


fluttered from folly to folly without thinking ef what he was about. She 
understood his character perfectly, and when he was in one of those rest- 
less fits, she would, if possible, keep him from liquor, and advise him to 
make an alteration in the gardé@, out houses or fences; and as soon as his 
workmen were busy, he was happy until the matter was finished, and this 
eure often was effectual for some time. As Dexter became more weak and 
irascible, the more she was wanted, and the more good she did. There. 
can be no doubt but that his freaks would have been oftener and more in- 
jurious if he had dispensed with her services. She often quenched the fire 
as it was kindling, and shot the folly ere it flew. Dexter never understood 
the sound maxim of prudence, ‘‘WHEN YoU DON’T KNOW WHAT 70 DO, DON’T 
YOU, DO ¥OU DON’T KNOW WHAT.” There is some excuse for the man; he 
had no taste for reading any thing, and probably did not pay much atten- 
tion to any thing he might have attempted to read; he was excluded from 
all society; the common walks were not paths for him, and in the higher cir- 
cles he could not travel. The pride of walking in his garden, watching his 
flowers and trees, was something, and the contemplation of his images still 
more. He said of himself that he could no more be still than a devil’s nee- 
dle, and sometimes used to say if there was a transmigration of souls he 
should next appear in one, and with this trafn of thought in his mind he 
would suffer no one to kill this insect. Thus his mind roved from whim 
to whim, which might have been kept steady as it was in early life, if he 
had not been free from all anxiety fora support. This solicitude to obtain 
a subsistence is the balance-wheel in minds much stronger than that of our 
subject. 

Dexter continued his course of life, without any essential change of hab- 
its, until October 26, 1806, when he quietly expired at his palace. 

“In Nonday place, Sir Riehard Monday died.” 


His life was a much longer one than could have been reasonably expect- 
ed of a man given to such indulgenees. One thing seemed to protect his 
days; he drank nothing but the purest and best of liquors. Most inebriates 
grow gross in their tastes, and at last prefer that liquor which comes the 
nearest to the highest proof alcohol to any other. 

Tn his last days, he was sensible of the follies of his life, and was desirous 
of atoning for his errors as far as he could, by making a just disposition of 
the Property he was about toleave. He the best of advice and fol- 
lowed it. It is a singular fact, that while most wise men’s wills are injudi- 
cious in some features, no one ever found fault with Dexter’s. Not only 


his offspring, but his collateral relations, were provided for in a proper dis- 
4 


tribution of his goods and estate. 
His remains were not allowed to repose in the tomb he made for himself; 


the Board of Health would not permit his wishes to be carried into effect, | 


and in this pect were prudent. The grave of such a man, in such a pub- 
lic pe, would have been a nuisance indeed. He sleeps quietly in the 
Hill cemetery, in Newburyport, the most numerous congregation of the 
dead within the precincts of the corporation. A simple stone marks the 
grave of the once ambitious fortunate, whose livin bh 
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reams were full of : 


posthumous glories. The Dexter houce has lately been repaired, but the = 
garden is not kept in such order as it was in the days of the second occupant 
after the decease of the owner. Mr. Caldwell had a taste for gardening, 
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and did all he could to make the grounds look well. It will soon pas into ‘f= 
hands desirous of restoring its former beauty and splendor, without a par- ‘= 
ticle of the frippery which once was seen there, to the amusement of the | 
traveler, and to the annoyance and grief of the neighborhood. 
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Interesting incident in the History of Kentucky... 





















ITTLE TURTLE, the celebrated Miami Chief, | 
made appplication to the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky, in 1803 or 1804, for the passage of a 
law, concurrent with other States bordering 
on the Indian Territory, to prohibit their citi- | 
sens from —- spiritous and intoxicating li- 
quors to the Indians. 
The arguments of this singular orator ofna- 2 
ture were powerful. He appeared before a 
committee of the board, and ably discussed 
~ the subject of intemperance; his arguments had & 
the desired effect. An act passed on the sub- Ke 
Mae ject, to go into operation providing the Legis- 
waslature of Ohio, [then a new State] would pass 
sa similar law restraining her citizens from sim- }@54 
Me ilar acts. The legislative body whose duty it Bex 
we wastoact'in Ohio omitted it. The law of 
Kentucky fell ofcourse. The unwearied In- 
dian Chief was not easily discouraged. Though baffledin the outset, he 
persevered; nor did he, as many a white man would have done, give it 
over as a ‘‘vain attempt.” But in the years 1805 and 1806, Little Turtle 
betook himself to various methods to accomplish this truly desirable object. 
By every argument in his power he lavored to gain over to his cause influ- | 
ential and religious characters, and urged on them to recommend the 
measure to the President of the Unitéd States, which, by the Legislature [ea 
of Ohio, at its session of 1804, had been neglected. For this purpose Little |& 
Turtle traveled through various parts of the United States, and among the i& 
rest betook himself to the Quakers. Being permitted to deliver his senti- 
| ments —s perhaps at a a meeting of the Friends Society, he ex- 
pressed himself nearly as follows:— 
My White Brothers:—Many of — red brothers in the West have long | 
since discovered, and now deeply lament, the great evil of drunkenness.— 
Ithas been many years since it was first introduced among us by our white 
brothers; Indians do not know how to make strong drink. If it be not 
shortly stopped among our people, it will be our rum. We are now in con- 
sequence of it, a miserable people. We are poor and naked. We have 
¥' made repeated attempts to suppress this evil and have failed. We want 
' our white brothers to help us and we will try again. oe 
“Brothers:—We want you to send to our great father, the President of 
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the United States, and ws nee know — re nay situation, cent the bel 
men our white brothers may be stop om selling whiskey to the ; 
iddtans. Could you my brothers, see the evil of this po hee practice | 
you would pity the poor Indians! eS 

“‘Brothers:—When a white man trading in our country meets an Indian, | 
he asks him the first time, ‘Take a drimk;” he says, “No.” He asks the 
second time, ‘Take a drink, good whiskey; he says “No.” He asks the | 
third time, ‘Take a drink, no hurt you;’’ he takes alittle; then he wants 
more and then more. Then the trader tells him he must buy. He then 
offers his gun; the white man takes it. Next his skims; white man takes 
them. He at last offers his shirt; white man takes it. 

‘“‘When he gets sober, he begins to inquire—‘‘Where is my gen?” He 
is told, ‘You sold it for whisky.” ‘Where are my skins?” “¥ou sold 
th m for whisky.” ‘Where is my shirt?” You sold it for whisky!”— 
Now, my white brothers, imagine to yourself the pk situation of 
that man, who has a wife and children at home de on him and in a 
starving condition, when he himself is without 2 shirt!’ . 

The speech, of which the above is the substance, was with other docu- 
ments transmitted by the Quakers to Mr. Jefferson, when he was in office 
as President of the United States. By him it was transmitted to the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, with a pressing request fsee journals H. R. 1808—9} that 
it should be laid before the Legislature of the State at its next session. He 
did so. The Legislature with great promptitude acted on the subject, and 
passed the excellent law which is now in force on that subject. 

What an example has been set by this Indian Chief, worthy the imita- 
tion of any great man! 
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Of trusting to Others. 


— eee 


It would be greatly for the advantage of men of business, if they made 
it a rule never to trust any thing of consequence to another, which they 
can by any means dothemselves. Let another have my interest ever so 
much at heart, I am sure I have it more myself: and no substitute one 
ean employ, can understand one’s business so well as the principal, which 
gives him a great advantage for doifig things m the best way, as he can 
change his measures according to circumstances, which another has not 
authority todo. As for dependents of all kinds, it is to be remembered 
always, that their master’s interests possessat most only the second place 
in their minds. Self-love will ever be the ruling principle, and no fidelity Sz 
=| whatever will prevent a person from wena good deal of thought ; 
se, upon his own concerns, which must break in, or more, upon his dili- | 

3, gence in consulting the interest of his constituent. How men of business . 
can venture, as they do, to trust the great concerns some of them have, | 
for one half of every week in the year, which, of course, is half the year,to | 
= Servants, and expect others to take care of their business, wher they will | 
=e; not be at the trouble of minding it themselves, is to me inconceivable. — | 

srx3| Nor does the detection, from time to time, of the frauds of such people, | 
ome seem at all to deter our men of business from trusting to feninDargite 
3 Humen Nature. | 
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The Vintage. 






HE produce of the vineyard begins to be 
looked upon as a thing of some impor- 
tance in the West. The wine now made 
in the immediate vicinity of Cincinnati, 
amounts to many hundred gallons, and 
some of it is of most excellent quality. 
Grapes are sold in market, each season, 
in considerable quantity, and command 
a good price. Every farmer, who at all 
appreciates the luxury of good fruit, 
should have his acre or two of grape 
vines. There is no difficulty in it what- 
ever—they are as casily grown as corn ; 
as hardy\as the apple tree ; yield fully as 
certain a.crop ; afford a rich treat during: 
three or four months of the year, and 
longer, if care is taken in putting them away ; the surplus is al- 
ways in demand in market; or if made into wine—a process al- 
¢: most as simple as cider-making—will yield a handsome return. 

| A-rich loam, on a clay sub-soil, with a substratum of lime 
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stone, seems to us the soil best suited for the production of sure 
crops of fruit, and of fair quality. A sandy or gravelly soil may 
give a grape of better flavor, yielding, we should think, a juice 
of a greater specific gravity ; but the crops are nefther so sure 
nor so abundant. In rich bottom land the vine itself grows with 
much greater rapidity, but the fruit is apt to mildew. The hill 
sides and tops are preferred, for various reasons; not the least pees 
satisfactory of which is, that it is the most profitable use to which jis 
they can be put. © ‘Py : ened 

Where practicable, the ground should be prepared by trenching 

with the spade in the fall, at least two spits deep—thus placing 
the rich surface soil at the depth that secures it from washing. 
If this cannot be done, let the ground be double ploughed, run- 
% ning two ploughs in the same furrow,.one behind the other. 

| In February or March, procure cuttings of well-ripened wood, 
of the previous season’s growth, fifteen to eighteen inches long, 
cut square immediately above and below a joint. The Cataw- 
ba, Isabella, and Black cape, or Schuylkill Muscadel, are the 
sorts to be perferred. Let them be prepared before the sap be- 
%| gins to flow, and buried in a cool cellar. If carried any distance, 
4, they ought to be carefully packed in moss. Let the holes be dug 
18 or 20 inches in diameter, and about the same in depth. About 
the middle of April, after soaking the cuttings 24 hours in a tub | 
of rain water, plant them out, two in a hole, at opposite sides, 
and at such a depth as to allow two buds.only to appear above 
ground—fill up the hole with rich, light mould; if somewhat 
sandy, so much the better. Tread the mould firmly at the base 
of the cutting, and moderately so along its whole length. If i 
planted along a trellis, about five feet from plant to plant, is a 
good distance. If in acontinued and regular vineyard, the rows 
may be six feet apart, and three feet from each other in the row ; 
this allows of the strawberry being cultivated between the vines, 
| which not only keeps the soil from washing on a hill side, but ~ 
,| will more than pay all the expense of cultivation. 
| A row of sugar beet or of potatoes may be grown between 

each row the first season. 
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; Sources of Education.—Education is either from na- 
_ ture, from man, or from things ; the developing of our faculties © 


_ and organs is the education of nature ; that of man is the appli- 
| cation we learn to make of this very developing; and that of 
| things is the experience we acquire in regard to the different ob- 
jects by which we are affected. All that we have not at our ' 
birth, and that we stand in need of at the years of maturity, is 
the gift of education. —Rousscau. i 
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Sugar Making. 








 UGAR MAKING is a part of the work 
of the farmer that is looked forward to 
with pleasure—as a pastime by the | 
young folks. No one, who has a good 
F orchard of sugar maple, ought to neg- 
, lect obtaining this, one of the choicest 
luxuries. There are situations where, |} 
from the value of fuel and other circum- 

stances, maple sugar may cost more 

than that made from cane may be & 
bought for; but even then a supply of 
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molasses should be made—there is no poss 
other sweet can supply its place. It is Sami 
== ly > ee 
s one of those luxuries that must be gust 
Hf * ;made at home to be fully relished. seis 
peer a Fx i “ Buckwheat cakes and maple molass- osm 
ope es |” There | is nothing equal to it. | 








ce, Frosty nights, and “clear, warm days are required for a full 
flow of sap from the trees. Every preparation should be made 
=e during the winter—vessels of some kind, to catch the sap, spouts 
of shumach of elder through which to let it drop ; large troughs | 
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or hogsheads, to receive it before boiling ; a furnace erected and 
boilers set ; coolers got ready, and a stock of wood laid in. 
Trees should be tapped as near the ground as possible, either 


By 


=f 
re. with a very sharp three-quarter-inch auger, or the same sized 
was centre-bit. Bore into the tree about an inch and a half, and | 
ere drive in the spout so tight as to allow of no waste of sap. When #2#*° 
ery you have done collecting sap, take out the spouts, and save them |Ke# 
4=>| for another year, filling the auger hole in the tree with a stopper 24a 
zzx| of soft wood, to prevent the flow of sap, which would otherwise 3=3a 
rz continue for some weeks. When the weather becomes so warm, |f3%* 
‘we| that there is no longer any danger of this, the stoppers may be |foee 
=ac>, removed, and the hole will soon grow up. It is a decided injury |F=35 
re to the trees to leave the spouts in, and the barbarous method of Sess 
+e cutting a great notch with the axe, should never be practiced. —jgsg#4 
<=5| Where there is a pottery within reach, the cheapest and best Ss 
c-%| article to catch the sap is a large, common earthenware bowl— |2eR 
ety | they are cleaner, lighter, easier taken care of, and cost but little ssa 
ny m4 more than buckeye sugar-troughs. There is a large, flat-bottom- |s.44 
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ed gourd used in some parts of the country, that answers very | 
well, and is cheap, light and durable. 
In a new country, where wood is of no value, and much sugar |; 
; is made, a great fire is built in front of a log, and the kettles 
=| swung over them from a pole raised on forks. A shanty is put 
* up, covered with bark or boards, under which the boilers take 
~; Shelter. It is better to set kettles in a temporary arch than to 
== hang them in that way—the labor of setting the kettles will not 
:| be as great as that of cutting and hauling the extra quantity of 
| wood required; and a much more steady, regular heat can be | 
kept up ; the kettles be more conveniently placed, and more com- 
pletely under the control of the boiler. 
In making sugar, much depends on the neatness and cleanli- | 
| ness observed in every part of the process. The vessels used #7444 
should be kept as clean as possible ; before boiling the sap, strain 22s 
it through a thick cloth ; when it is boiled down to syrup, strain , 
| it again into a long upright vessel, and allow it to remain 10 or | 
12 hours to settle, when it may be drawn off, a few inches from 
the bottom, as long as it runs clear. But adding a little sap to 
. the residue, and again allowing it to settle, all the syrup may be 
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—2| drawn off from the dregs. 
ome, “ There are several simple methods for refining syrup. Before 
it is taken from the kettle, put in a small quantity of fine slaked 


lime, stir it well, let the syrup be almost to a boiling heat, and 
as the scum rises, take it off. Part of the lime will rise to the 
top, bringing the impurities with it, and the heavy parts will be 
deposited and separated by settling as above named. 

After the syrup is settled and again put into the kettle, it may | 
be further cleansed by putting about a pint of sweet milk into 
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rs! five or six gallons, stirring it well, and scumming it as it becomes | 
ee! heated. Another method is to put four eggs, well beaten, into | 
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six or seven gallons of syrup; stir it, and scum as above. 
Very good clean sugar may be made by straining the sap,and Be 
straining and settling the syrup, but its appearance will be fur- 32g 


ther improved by the use of one or two of the above methods of (fe* 


purifying, according to the pains one is disposed to take. uv 

There is a portion of the syrup. that will not form sugar; this == 
becomes molasses as it is boiled down, and if the syrup be boil- 
ed till dry, the molasses remains among the sugar, causing it to 
stick together, and producing a dark color. To prevent this, a 
small portion should be taken from the kettle, as it becomes |g 
thick, and cooled, and when it forms into grains of sugar as it jie 
cools, the boiling should stop. Then put the syrup into a ves- |g 


' sel, a long one with the bottom smallest is preferable, previously 


prepared by having a small stopple at the bottom, and when it |i 
becomes cool, take out the stopple, and the molasses will drain | 
off and leave the sugar. This will improve the appearance of 

the sugar very much. Some persons suppose that the sugar is /& 
more lively and better, for having the raelanees kept in it till a jie 
short time before it is used, and for that reason they put the - 


whole into a tub or other vessel, and then make a hole in the = 


middle of the sugar, and dip out the molasses as they want to | 


use it, and use the sugar on the sides from which the molasses p=" 


is drained.” 


We remember, years ago, when attending the fairs and races |p 


in the old country, seeing an article of sweet cake, somewhate /f 
resembling ginger-bread, hawked over the ground, under the jg" 
name of “ Pomfret cake,” the peculiarly rich and pleasant flavor 
of which, we have since discovered, was given it by the use of jBag 
noe sugar or molasses. Some enterprising Yankee, taking «je 
with him a quantity of this article, crossed the sea, and com- |#% 
menced the manufacture of the Pomfret cake, the flavor of which 
could not be imitated by the use of any other sweet. These | 
cakes were made thin and crisp, and done up in neat packages 


% in an envelope of white paper—each package probably about |B 
zy three inches long, by two and one, and were sold from tastefully 


made, covered tin boxes, by genteelly dressed young men, in 


=% White aprons, at three pence (about 6 cents) per package. The 


| sales were immense, and it was generally reported that our en- 


ss. terprising Yankee soon accumulated a handsome fortune by the 


: speculation. 
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To take Iron-moulds out of Linen.—Hold the Iron 
mould on the cover of a tankard of boiling water, and rub on 
the spot a little juice of sorrel and salt, and when the cloth has 
thoroughly imbibed the juice, wash it in lye. 
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Duck Shooting. 
«> 

a? N the vast swamp prairies of the West, 
, {} the creeks and ponds near the larger 
fees vivers, in the bayous of the South, and 
along the shores of the great lakes, 
wild ducks of different kinds, and par- 
ticularly the Mallard, congregate in 
great numbers in the early spring 

months. 

The most common method of killing 
them is here represented by the artist— 
that of shooting them from a canoe, 
whilst it is paddled quietly along by an 
assistant seated inthe stern. 

The number sometimes destroyed in 

is way is immense, affording excel- 

, = lent sport — though such wholesale 
slaughter is not as pleasing to your genuine sportsman as picking 
off a bird at a time from a covey of quails, of prairie or wood 
grouse. But still more repugnant to the feelings of a sportsman, 





1 is the practice of netting whole coveys of quails—frequently 


destroying more in a day than can be consumed before they be- 
come tainted. Itis like killing the goose for the golden egg. 
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The Flower Garden. 


LOWERS especially belong to the la- 

dies ; here, next to the adornment of 

their own persons, do they find the 

} best field for the display of taste—it 

; is an employment in which they find 

$ more-of health; and of real, pure, nev- 

er-failing enjoyment, than they can 

hope for in any other. A taste for 

flowers is a prevalent one with the fe- 

males of our country, and one that 

needs but a small degree of encour- 
agement and nurture, to induce its | 
showing itself as it ought. That it so | 

sg rarely meets with this encouragement, 

FE says but little in favor of the “lords 

of creation.” 


Much of the beauty of a flower and pleasure ground depends 
- on the manner in which it is laid out, and still more on the care 
| afterwards bestowed on it. For the first we can but lay down 
| a few general rules—individual taste must fill up the detail; for - 
' the last, more minute directions can be given. ix 
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The great error in laying off a flower garden is in forming it 
of too great extent—a small spot, kept neat and well stocked, 
shows to much better advantage thah a larger one, ill-kept and 
overrun with weeds. The best and most common location is in 
front of the house, to which it forms such a beautiful and agree- 
able appendage. Or a part of the kitchen garden may be ap- 
propriated to this purpose. When it can have a south-eastern, 
or southern exposure, on a level or gently undulating piece of 
ground, with a soil of a moderate degree of richness, most plants 
will be found to thrive best. Aiong the north side might run a 
neat, closely trimmed sweet-briar hedge, forming a beautiful or- 
nament in summer, and a screen from the north wind in winter. 
The main walks must be of a Wik prpatenee to the size 
of the ground occupied ; slightly raised above their former level, 
and sodded or gravelled. In a retired nook, a rustic summer- 
house may be formed, over and around which the honeysuckle, 
the clematis, and other perennial creepers, may be trained. A 
' winding path leading to it, might have a slight, simple trellis 
| thrown over it, to which to train a variety of those beautiful an- 
nual creepers, introduced of late years. 

A great variety of figures may be used in the flower beds— 
ovals, circles, squares, diamonds, hearts, triangles, &c. Along 
each side of the walks, which may be in many cases winding 
and diversified, beds may be run, in no case wider than can be 
reached across with ease. In these may be planted those known 
as border flowers—the dahlias, hollyhocks, lilies, sweet-williams, 
&c., &c., taking care to plant the taller growing ones at the back, 
and the more lowly in front, that all may show to advantage. 

Where rough stones are abundant enough to be in the way, 
or even within convenient reach, a pile of them may be erected, 
forming a “rockery ;” the interstices being filled up wit h good, 
mellow soil, there may be planted therein flowers of a trailing 
growth, such as the varieties of verbena, portulaca, silene or 
catchfly, with panseys, daisies, &c., which will soon overrun the 
whole, and form a beautiful object. 

Edgings to the beds may be formed of a variety of plants, but 
should be altogether rejected, unless they are kept very neat, 
frequently trimmed, and when apt to spread too much, taken up 
| and re-planted. Box makes the neatest edging, but will not 
, stand the heat of our summers well, unless under a south fence, 

on the north side of a house, or otherwise shaded. The violent 
_ pansy, pink, dwarf bluc iris, and a variety of other lowly grow- 
| ing plants, are used for edgings, and have a pretty appearance 
when well kept. The double dwarf larkspur is very beautiful, 
used in this way—to bloom well and freely, it should be sown in | 
| the fall, where it is to stand, as it will not bear transplanting. Grass |! 


| turf and rough stones on their edge, also make good edgings. | 
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- A nursery bed, in a retied nook, must be orgoanrictes to pe- 
s=e| rennial flowers, where the seeds being sown in the spring, are 
ee| carefully tended all summer, and in the fall are transplanted to 
| their permanent location. 
ze Biennials are also sown in a nursery bed, in the end of spring, 
ze:| and transplanted in the course of the autumn, to the places where 
pre| they are to stand, that they may be well rooted before winter, 
= and shoot up into flower the following summer. When any very 
Z| beautiful variety of these is produced, care should be taken, du- 
za| Ting the summer of its blooming, to strike (or root) cuttings, as 
7a, the only means of continuing it. 
a The class of annuals includes some of the most finished beau- 
ze| ties of the flower garden. They are almost entirely neglected, 
se| because they require to be raised afresh from the seed each 
‘—*| spring; and though some of the more hardy varieties will spring 
=@| from seed self-sown, few of those really worth growing will do so. 
cees| Gardeners divide them into three classes—the hardy, half-hardy, 
eee, and the tender. The first class are sown in the ground where 
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they are-to stand, and some of them flower much better if sown 
in the fall previous; the second class may either be sown in a 
slight hot-bed, and thence transplanted when the season is some- 
what advanced, or in the open air on a sheltered border, so soon 
#| as all danger from frost is past; the tender must be sown in a 
&| hot-bed, and afterwards transplanted, to bloom in the open air. 
To give a list of each would occupy too much space—enquirers 
are referred to those works devoted exclusively to the subject. 
In forming plantations of annuals, it has generally a better 
effect to sow each kind in a bed by itself, thus forming a solid 
mass of bloom, and so arranging the different beds with reference 
e=s| to each other, and the color of the plants grown in each, that the 
zzx.| best possible effect may be produced. his can only be done 
: well after having grown them one season, that the growth, color, 
&c. of each may be the better known. The recently introduced 





= Saar of the different varieties of the more hardy geraniums, ver- 
fe#| benas. salvias, heliotropes, petunias, &c., has added greatly to 


the previous summer, pottei off in small pots, and kept over win- 
ter in a cold frame, dry pit, or green house. About the middle 
*| of May, or as soon as dive is no longer any fear of frost, they 
=| are turned out of the pots into the open ground, in beds in the 
garden, where they soon establish themselves, and grow vigor- 
ously, producing a splendid effect. If the stems are long and 
naked, they are pegged to the earth. During the summer, as 
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ed by again striking cuttings. 
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ractice of treating as annuals, or rather biennials, great num- | 


wes| the beauty of the flower garden. Cuttings of these are struck @ 


svon as they begin to make plenty of young wood, a stock of 
plants, to treat in the same manner for the next summer, is form- 
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%, To form plants, by striking cuttings of the young wood of that 
| summer’s growth, a sufficient quantity of sharp, washed sand, 
mets, from the river or brook, is mixed with good soil, to render it at 


% ing levelled off, a box or frame is made, of any necessary size— 
say three feet square, six inches high at the front, and twelve at 
the back part. Over this a sash is neatly and closely fitted, so 
as to be movable. This bed must be made on a spot thatis sha- 
ded from the afternoon sun, coal and moist, without being damp. 
The cuttings of young wood are formed of from 2 to 4 buds or 
eyes, being cut off square below a bud—the leaves partly re- 
moved, say one half of them. These cuttings, which are not 
more than two or three inches in length, are planted in the bed 
so formed, as thick as they can stand, and with from half an inch 
to one inch of their length in the ground. The bed being filled, 
give it a pretty free but gentle watering, so as to settle the soil 
round them, and cover down the sash ; over which place a board 
or boards, so as completely to shade from the sun, without ex- 
%| cluding the light. Keep them in this condition for some days, 
%) excluded from the air and sun, and sufficiently well watered to 
%| prevent their wilting, but not too much, lest they damp off. Af- 
ter four or five days, their vigor or drooping appearance will give 
evidence of the propagator’s success or failure. If they seem to 
be growing, some air may be admitted, and half an hour’s sun 
the first day, gradually increasing—until, when they have evi- 
dently formed roots and are growing, they may be potted off, 
shaded, watered, and treated like other young plants. 

The lady who attempts forming plants in this way, must not 
be disheartened at one or two failures. Though this mode of 
increse requires, of all others, the most care, it is at the same 
time the best and most rapid one. Most of the varieties of the 
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chrysanthemum, honeysuckle, dahlia, phlox, &c., &c., may be 
propagated in this way, It affords the advantage too, of taking 
¥| the cuttings from the plants either when actually in bloom, or 
immediately after. . 

Flowering shrubs, creepers, &c., are also propagated from 

layers, and from cuttings of wood of the previous year’s growth. 
=| These are formed in the spring, before the sap begins to flow, 
: and consist of 3 or 4 buds; and are planted in a partially shaded |; 
sre) Place, leaving only a single bud above ground. 
: Roses and other flowering shrubs require an annual pruning; 
when all the old, superfluous branches must be removed; part of 

3| the young wood thinned out and shortened; and the bushes 
t*, brought into a good shape. The best time fcr doing this is im- 
g| mediately after they have done blooming, which affords the 
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4 least half sand, say to the depth of six or eight inches. This be- 
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rose, geranium, pink and carnation, heliotrope, verbena, petunia, [g 
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ey young wood an opportunity of ripening better, and of forming a | 
‘ stronger growth. 
A fine effect is produced by training one of the hardy, com- 
=; mon roses to a clear stem of four or five feet in height, and in 
- July or August inserting buds of six or eight of the finest varie- 
ws ties, in the top of the stem, so as to form a head to it when they 
% shall branch out. By a judicious and tasteful selection, as to 
colors, similarity of growth, and careful training the following | 
| summer, a mass of bloom may be produced that would be alto- | 
gether unequalled. The plant, so trained, will require to be tied 
| to a stout stake. 
Bulbs are planted in October, in beds of rich, sandy soil, and |e 
slightly protected during winter, by a coating of leaves. Early js 
| in the spring the beds are raked off, and a trim and neat appear- ii 
| ance given to them. In June, after they have done blooming, 
| they are dug up, and spread out in a shaded place to dry, before |ixe 
they are packed away till fall. The offsets are separated from |ia# 
the parent bulbs, and planted hy themselves the first year. — 
Ladies who keep roses, geraniums, &c., in pots in the house, } 
should annually propagate young plants from cuttings, to keep 
over winter—leaving the old plants in the flower copartment in jg 
the garden. Vigorous young plants always produce the finest |= 
blooms. In February or March, they ought to be re-potted into 
_ larger pots, adding a little rich, sandy mould. Before potting, 
| put half an inch of potsherds in the bottom of each pot, to allow | 
the surplus water to drain off. Ladies frequently injure their | 
| plants by watering too freely—there is a proper medium. 
In conclusion, we would assure the ladies that no degree of | 
| neatness and taste in the laying out, arranging and planting of 
| their flower garden, will compensate for weedy beds—they are | 
| inexcusable ; indeed, where sufficient labor cannot be bestowed | 
| on that department, to keep out these intruders, flowers had bet- 
ter be dispensed with. 
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Necessity of properly Exercising the Mind.—<As 
| the body from disuse may come in time to be deprived of all its 
| powers, so the mental faculties may lose all their energy, through 

| a neglect of their being exerted duly, and the man no longer able 
¥| to act in the manner that best becomes him. Therefore, fathers, 
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although otherwise well assured of the good dispositions of their 
| children, forget not to warn them against the company of ill 
} men; knowing, that as to converse with the good must exercise 
, every virtue ; so to associate with the bad must prove no less . 
| pernicious and baneful.— Xenophon. 
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Pere The Peultry Yard. re 
ae ART of the business of the farmer that is |e 
eer Ees too much neglected, is that' of raising poul- |gcam 
= try. In addition to the luxury and conve- 'ta4e 
eee nience of having abundance of poultry for Saas’ 
eee one’s own table, they bring in no small ad- |fi 
aeeag dition to the gude-wife’s other earnings in (4a 
ea} the way of butter, eheese, &c., when near [Scart 
oD > enough a market ; and even when at a dis- eee 
es tance, purchasers are always to be fourd in ay 
ye 1 the olen who scour the country in every faq 
ee | direction. That she may be able to attend age 
oan to this department with advantage and con- jSaq* 
of » venience, the farmer who at all studies his |#2ieq 
a wife’s comfort and wishes, will enclose half |jrmage 
of an acre of partially shaded ground with a G4 
on ') close board fence or paling, and erect there- (zag, 
o6 = s=' in ahen-house. If there is no rivulet run- ‘Sa3¥ 
e2=s; ning through it, or a part of the pond included within its bounds, a long ie 
ongeey; trough must be sunk in the ground, to be supplied with water from the |dage 
well or pump, by: means of a spout. Part of the yard must be gravelled, |xaee 

and the balance sod, on which the grass is kept short, and no weeds per- |gaag 

mitted to grow. If the shade is formed by a plantation of choice sorts re ne 
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, cock and hen. The cock was supposed to be of Persian origin, but the 


(or Dorking ?), and the bantam. 


| which shows itself at the earliest possible period, 


| be said of them. 


* intelligence we have.of it in that country being at the nuptial feast of 
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b 
of plums, they will bear abundant crops, as the inmates of the yard will | 
keep the curculio entirely under. 
he various species of domestic poultry, reared in the West, are the 
Barn-door fowl, the Turkey, Pea-fowl, Guinea-fowl ; of Ducks, the Mal- 
lard and Muscovy ; the Common,*the Canada, and the Swan, Muscovy, 
or Russian Goose ; and the Swan. 
“‘ We have no history so ancient as the domestication of the common 
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species has been since propagated and introduced into general use, through- 
out the whole world, from east to west, from the burning climate of Indi 
to the frozen sone. Although fowls used for thé table are by nature 
granivorous, yet all the various species, the goose perhaps excepted, are 
carnivorous tthewiee, and great devourers of fish.” 

Of the barn-door fowl, there are only some varieties “usually to be 
found in the West—the e, the common dung-hill, the large yellow, 
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‘Game fowls are too well known to require a particular description. 
Their plumage, particularly the red, is most beautiful and rich ; their size 
somewhat belies the common, and their symmetry and delicacy of limbs 
to be compared with those of the race-horse eat Sex deer, or, in more 
strict analogy, with the wild species of their own genus. Their flesh is 
of the most beautiful white, and superior to that of all other breeds of 
domestic fowls, for richness and de vy of flavor ; but the extreme diffi- 
culty of rearing the chickens, from their natural pugnacity of disposition, 

"Sere most breeders, 
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excepting these who breed for the cock-pit.” 

The common fowl needs no description. 

The large yellow fowl, which we presume to be at least clagely allied to 
the Dorking, is the largest variety we know of. Its shape iS handsome ; 
body large, and legs rather short and thick ; color yellow, as are also the 
legs ; eggs large and tolerably abundant ; the flesh somewhat yellowish, 
and rich flavored ; the cocks courageous, though not quarrelsome, and the 
hens excellent mothers. 

- There are sub-varieties with topknots, feathered legs, five claws, short 
dumpy legs, and other such distinguishing marks; but we do not suppose | 
that any of them possess qualities sufficiently marked to require more to 
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The. bantams are a small Indian breed, valued chiefly for their gro- 
tesque figure and delicate flesh. Some of them are mottled in color, and 
others pure white. 

The Turkey is a native of our continent, and soon after its discovery 
was carried hence to Europe. It was most probawly introduced into 
England from Spain; ‘‘ since Tusser, who lived in the reign of Henry 
VIL., represents it as a common Christmas dish, together wi Pig, goose 
and capon. The turkey did not reach France quite so early; the first 





Charles IX., in the year 1570.” The sameness of color in the wild tur } 
key has been entirely removed by demonstration.. They are now to be 
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. “y x4 A its application to the rearing of every variety of domestic fowl, 
y Wi 


= cies of farm stock. A selection of individuals, essing to the greatest 
aj, degree those characteristics which it may be wished to establish, as far 
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found of every shade, from pure white to black, spotted and yellow—and 
even a change of form produced, as in the short legged variety. | 

The Pea-Fow! was originally a native of India, and is found thereim a 2 
wild state at the present time. They are very beautiful, it is true, but 
are much more appropriate in the lawns of the wealthy, than in the barn- 
nary of our Western farmers. They are a noisy, troublesome, rambling 

ird, destructive in the garden; and severe, p bbe savage, en young | 
—" The flesh is but lightly esteemed, being dark and coarse fla 2 
vored. , 

The Guinea Fowl, or Pintada, is a native of Guiana, in South Ameri- 
ca, though generally. supposed to be a native of Guinea in Africa. It is 
also universally domesticated, and though retaining much of its original 
color, is yet becoming partially mottled—individuals almost half white 
are now by no meansrare. Though noisy and great ramblers, and apt 
to coneeal their nests, they are yet a valuable fowl—abundant layers ; 
much larger than the common hen ; hardy, and their flesh rich, and of a 
fine game-like flavor. They are now widely scattered over the West. 

The Common Duck, or Mallard, is a native of both Europe and Ameri- 
ca, and is sufficiently well known. Like other domestic fowls and ani- 
mals, we have it now of every color. The Muscovy Duck is a native of 
the northern parts of Europe and Asia, but has long been an inmate of 
the poultry yard. They are hardy and easily raised ; are large, and their 
flesh affords fine eating ; are more quiet in their habits than the common 
duck, and need no more water than the hen. 

The Common Goose originated from the Grey lag or wild Goose of Eu- 
rope, of which both and gander are of a dark grey color. The 

is valuable for the feathers it affords, as well as for its flesh—which 
ast is too little valued in many parts of the West, from the fact, that in- 
stead of ing young geese of eight or ten months, when what are 
termed “stubble geese,’ ofd birds that have been repeatedly plucked, 
small, tough and illfed, are used, and certainly afford miserable eating. 

The Bremen Goose, originally imported into Long Island by a Mr. 
Sisson, are said to have found their way into Indiana ; but we have nev- 
er happened to meet with them. They are said to possess the following 
advantages over “y F2 breed—they grow to a greater size, may be 
raised with more facility, are fattened with less grain, aud afford more 
delicious food. 

The Muscovy Goose, or Russia or Swan Goose, termed also the Cyg- 
noides, and said to be from Guinea, are to be found in Kentucky. They 
are somewhat larger than the grey goose, have a very erect gait, and 
continue screaming all day without any obvious excitement. They unite 
so well with the common goose, that the produce ig with difficulty dis- 
tinguished from them. 

he Swan is also to be found m a tame state, in the West, though 
sparigly dispersed. They ate not used as food. but are a great ornament 
to the pond and lawn. 


It may to many seem to be carrying the science of breeding too far to 
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= WESTERN MISCELLANY. 
==5: as possible even here avoiding in-and-in breeding, will be found the best 
means. A frequent change of the male bird, where those can be found 
at a distance, possessing the form, &c., required, is necessary. We be- 
lieve that by a judicious and continued use of such means, the size of our 
barn-yard poultry might be doubled, and their quality of flesh and flavor 
; much improved. , 
%| The arrangements of the Poultry Yard should be of the most economi- 
%| cal and simple kind—a roomy, warm shed or hen-house for the hens to 
; lay and sit in ; a few triangular boxes, in which the hens with broods 
may seek shelter, and to which, until their chicks are three or four weeks 
old, they may be tethered ; .a low shed, with a’range of troughs, which 
should always contain a supply of corn, oats, buckwheat and lime; and j 
a close house for the ducks-at night. 

There should be at the most not exceeding six hens to each cock ; the 
same number of ducks to the drake, and of hens to the gobbler; about 
five geese for one gander, which is also enough for the pea and guinea- 
fowl. The swan holds to his one mate for life. 

Care must be taken not to set too many eggs under aghen of any kind ; 
and the fresher they are, and the shorter the distance carried, the better. 
- The young broods must not be permitted to ramble after the mother, 
througli long grass and weeds, until well grown ; young turkeys, particu- 
larly, are very delicate, and easily killed by being exposed to wet until 
well feathered ; and to young ducklings it is almost certain death to be 
' allowed to swim in the water, until the down has almost po disap- 
ucks to 
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a. and feathers taken its place. It is not good for young duc 
let out in the morning, to eat great quantities of sl few will not 
hurt them, but an unlimited range while they are abundant, will certainly 
injure or destroy them. Grass, oats, cabbage and lettuce, and buckwheat, 
cut up wlien half ripe, and given to them in the haulm, make fine ducks 
;| and turkeys. When very young, and indeed until six weeks old, turkeys 
must be kept under cover, unless in very clear weather; their first food 
s| must cunsist of curd, or eggs boiled hard, and meal kneaded with milk, 
:} and mixed with onions or chives, yk d fine—occasionally knead with 
water. Where they look sickly and weak, malt is’ used, and as a medi- 
| cine, powdered carraway or coriander seeds mixed with their food. This 
, food and treatment is good for every sort of chick—snails and slugs are 
| injurious to them, but a little boiled meat, drawn into fibres, is good. It 
may be remarked again, that the great enemy to young poultry of every , 
| kind is wet. Young Muscovy ducks are great ramblers, and must be (fee 
confined to the vad until they are weeks old. Goslings are more hardy, « 
though they should not be permitted to go into the water until two or 
three weeks old, after that they may range at will. Geese should by no 
means be divested of their feathers oftener than once a year, and then let 
them be clipt off with scissors. Plucking is a crueland a foolish plan—it 
ws is extremely painful and injurious to the bird; tedious and slow when 
ses’ compared to clipping, after a little practice ; and the feathers are much 
less valuable—the quilly part is at once removed, instead of having often 
to be cut off afterwards, feather by feather. Geese may be readily fat- 
tened in the fall, on the leaves of sugar beet and a little grain. “The chicks (fe 
' of the pea and guinea-fowl are very tender, and should not be hatched Riise 
oo early. They require care similar to that already recommended. : 
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| If the common hen is furnished with a warm, dry house ; good, com- 
Week| fortable, retired nests, each with a chalk egg in-it ; and a constant suppl 
of oats, corn, lime and gravel, they will lay almost all winter, and if 
repay. the trouble and expense incurred. dozen is enough to keep for 
this. purpose, if well cared for. 

The gapes is the principal disease te which chickens are liable. Many 
eures haye been proposed for it ; and a change of cocks, using none but 
young ones, recommended as a preyentative. A piece of assafcetida ke 
m the water they drink, a feather dipped im spirits ef twrpentine, run quick- 
ly down the gullet, &c., d&c., have all been seeommended ae infallible 
cures, 
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a HRISTIAN Reader—the death-bed |§ 
scenes of Dr. Johnson are full of im- iga 
struction and admonition. If you have } 
friends who are rejecting the blessings | 
of the Gospel,—friends whom you would '@ 
meet in heaven, defer not the efforts @& 
which you would make in their behalf aa 
} till the day of your death. It may then ergs: 
be. too late te pray for or exhort them. Sze 
Do it now that they may be helpers of 2h 
your joy, and illustrate the power and 
=a excellence of religion im life as-well as 
in death. 

The account which follows of the last 
hours of Dr. Johnson, is from the pen 
Peewee of Hannah More. It was written in 
1785 in a Jetter to her sister. Mrs. More, it will be recollected 
was an intimate friend of Johnson’s whom he highly esteemed Ba 
for her talents, intelligence and piety. His Prayers for his Phy- (@a0% 
sician and his Will are prominent topics of this letter. foie 

“‘Mr..Pepys wrote me a very kind letter on the death of John- |423¢ 
| son, thinking I should be impatient to hear something relating to = 
his last hours. Dr. Brocklesby, his physician, was with him. |Ex* 
en He said to him (his physici«n) a little before he died: Doctor, |p 
Zs you are a worthy than and my friend, but I am afraid you are 23 
not a Christian! What can I do better for you, than offer up, in 
your presence, a prayer to the great God, that you may become 
a Christian in my sense of the word? Instantly he fell on his | 
| knees and put up a fervent prayer. When he fse, he caught | 
hold of his hand with great earnestness, and cried; Doctor, you [fa 
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|} do not say, Amen. The Doctor looked foolishly, but after. a (ae 
pause, cried, Amen! Johneon said : Y 
My déar Doctor, believe a dying man: There is no salvation #98 
but in the sacrifice of. the Lamb of God! Go home; write down <3 
my prayer; ee it to me to-morrow. =r 


80. 
“ A friend desired he would make his Will; and as Humevin | 
his last moments had made an impious declaration of his opin- % 
ions, he thought it would tend to counteract the pine. if John- & 
son would make a public confession of his faith in his Will. He 
said he would ; seized his pen with great earnestness, and asked 
what was the usual forms of beginning a Will His friend told Fie 
him. After the usual forms he wrote ‘I offer up my soul to the fame 
great and merciful God ; I offer it full wep bat in full as- © 
surance, that it will be cleansed in the blood of the Redeemer. et 
And for some time he wrote on with the*same vigor and spirit, 3a 
as if he had been in perfect health. When he essed some [fee 
of his former dread. ing, Sir John said, ‘if you, Doctor, have |gygee 
these fears, what is to become of me and others?’ ‘O! sir, (iigae 
said he, ‘I have written piously, it is true, but-I have lived too Bag 
much like other men!’ It was a consolation to him, however,in [f¥ 
his last hours that he had never written in derogation of religion ga 
or virtue. He talked of his death and funeral at times with (23% 
great composure. On Monday morning he fell into a sound [ag 
sleep, and continued in that state for twelve hours, and then died gaa 
without a groan. : oor 
“ No action of his life, became him like the leaving it. ‘His 
death makes a kind of era in literature. Piety and ill |e 
not easily find a more able defender ; and it is delightful tosee @ 
him set, as it were, his dying seal to the profession of his life, \22 
and to the truths of Christianity. = Base 
“{ now recollect with melancholy pleasute, two little anecilotes aa 
ees! of this departed genius, indicating zeal for religion, whick we age. 
cannot but admire, however characteristically rough. When the: |2aaie. 
Abbe Raynal was introduced to him, upon the Abbe’s advaticing [fae 
{| to take his hand, Dr. Johnson drew back, and put his hands be- |K7e 
hind him; and afterwards replied to the expostulations'of a #2 
i; friend: ‘Sir, I will not shake hands with an infidel!’ At afiother 3 
| time, I remember asking him, if he did not think the Dean of & 
| Derry a very agreeable man ; to which he made no answer. On 3% 
| my repeating the question, ‘ Child, said he, ‘I will not speak |eie 
anything in favor of a Sabbath-breaker to please you or any /§ 
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Egotism.—The more any one speaks of himself, the less ¢ 
he likes to hear another talked of. —Lavater. , br 
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The Raising. 


AISING,is“a part of the labors of a back- 
woods-farmer, that few can do within them- 
selves—they require the assistance of their 
neighbors, which is readily and cheerfully 
ranted, even if work of importance must be 
deferred at home. It is looked on as a species 


required. 

or some time before the day fixed upon, 
preparations for the raising have been made 
—the logs have been hauled in from the 
woods, and the foundation, if any, laid—the 
skids and forks have all been made .ready-—a 
large stock of the good things of this life pro- 
vided, for it is of course expec‘ed that he 
who has the raising done will give a good din- 
ner to all—the aes has been busy cook- 
ing and pie-making for days ; and, what we,regret to say is still consid- 
ered indispensably necessary, the gallon or two of whiskey has been pro- 
vided. Early in the morning, the hands gather in; the boss and the 
corner-men are selected, and the work commences and goes on, as the 
. artist has so well represented in the cut, until the walls are raised, and the 
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: | clap-boards laid, and weighed down, and not unfrequently the doors and 


ch may this neighbo irit of accommodation continue to prevail 
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A Seminole Tradition. 





HEN the Floridas were erected into a 
territory of the United States, one of the 
earliest cares of the governor, William P. 
‘ Duval, was directed to the instruction and 

im civilization of the natives. For this pur- 

ie pose he called a meeting of the chiefs, in 
which he informed them of the wish of 
their Great Father at Washington, that 
they should have schools and teachers 
among them, and that their children should 
be instructed like the children of the white 
men. The chiefs listened with their custo- 
mary silence and decoram to a long speech, 


crue to them from this measure, and when 
Ran he had concluded, begged the igterval of a 
5 p= <= day to deliberate on it. 
On the following day, a solemn convocation was held, when one of 
their chiefs addressed governor in the name of all the rest. 
6 ‘* My brother,” said he, “‘ we have been thinking over the proposition 
ag! of cur Great Father at Washington to send teachers and set up schools 
¥ among us. We are very thankful for the interest he takes in our wel- 
fare ; but after much deliberation, have conéluded to decline his offer. 
=| What will do very well for white men, will not de for red men ; I know 
you white men say we all come from the same father and mother, but'you 
are mistaken. e have a tradition handed down from our forefathers, 
and we believe it, that the Great Spirit, when he undertook to make man, 
made the black man ; it was his first attempt, and pretty well for a be- 
*| ginning ; but he soon saw that he bungled ; so he determined te try his 
and again. He did so, and made the red man. He liked him much 
| better than the black man, but still he was not exactly what he wanted. 
| So he tried once more, and made the white man—and then he was satis- 
fied. You see, therefore, that you were made last, and that is the reason 
I call you my youngest brother. 
“When the Great Spirit had made the three men, he called them to- 
' gether and showed them three boxes. The first was filled with books, and 
| maps, and papers; the second with bows and arrows, knives and toma- 
| hawks ; the third, with spades, axes, hoes, and hammers. “ These, my 
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| sons,” said he, “are the means by which you are to live ; choose among 
them according to your fancy. 

“The white man being the favorite, had the first choice. He passed by 
the box of working tools without notice ; but when he came to the weapons 
of war and hunting, he stopped and looked hard at them. The red man 
trembled, for he had set his heart upon that box. The white man, how- 
ever, after looking upon it for a moment, passed on, and chose the box of x 
books and papers. The red man’s turn came néxt, and you may be sure 5% 


he seized wit jor upon the bows and arrows and tomahawks. As to the | 
black man, he had no choice left, but to put up with the box of tools. 
“From this it is clear that the. Great oy the white man 
the 








should learn to read and write ; to understand all t the moon and stars; ‘= 
and to make everything, even rum and whiskey. That tlie red man should 
be a first-rate hunter, and a mighty warrior, but he-wak: mm 
thing from books, as the Great Spirit had not given hit. 
he to make rum and whiskey, lest he should En niras ‘ing. 
As to the black man, as he had nothing but bie, hopes it was clear 2% 
he was to work for the white and red man, which he bas continued to do. - par 
“ We must go according to the wishes of the Great Spirit, or we shall 
get into trouble’ To know how to read and write is very good for white |Saa 
men, but very bad for red men. It makes white men better but red. jg 
men worse. Some of the Creeks and Cherokees learnt to read and (2% 
write, and they are the greatest rascals among all the Indians. They ‘tag 
went on to Washington and said they were going to see their Great Fa- |5 
ther, to talk about the good of the nation. And when they got there, (gag 
- they all wrote upon a little piece of paper, without the nation at home las 
knowing anything about it. And the first thing the nation at home knew Big, 
| of the matter, they were called together by the Indian agent, who show- lima 
| ed them a piece of paper, which he told them was a treaty, which their 3x4 
brothrers had made in their name, with their Great Father at Washing- p= ne 
ton. And as they knew not what a treaty was, he held up the little piece P= ; 
of paper and they looked under it, and lo! it covered a great extent of &% 
country, and they found that their brethren, by knowing how to read and 
write, sold their houses and their lands, and. the graves of their fa- 
thers ; and that the white man, by knowing how to read and write, had 
gained them. Tell our Great Father at Washington, therefore, that we 
are very sorry that we cannot receive teachers among us; for reading 
and writing, though very good for white men, is very bad for Indians.”’ 


Mind and Bedy.—I find by experience, that the mind 
seam and the body are more than married, for they are most 
ss 


ee intimately united ; and when the one suffers, the other sym- | 
= pathizes.— Chesterfield. 


Velocity of Lightmning.—It has been ascertained by a 
: series of ingenious experiments, that the velocity at which light- 

ning, or the electric fluid moves, is not less then 200,000 miles 
¥ in a single second of time. 
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Saimon of the Columbia 
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per ee . of each: is different: 
From whi Sakoradttot” atioti 1 have colleéted | 
=a regarding their habits, this is the country 
to study this singular fish. It’is found 
at the very sources of the Columbia, not- 
withstanding the innumerable rapids 
and-cataracts which must be passed. § 
Almost every where the natives assert |Ba 
that the fish which ascend the stream [iam 
mever return to the sea, nor were the eS 
— oung salmon ever seen to descend to 
the ocean. The last is certainly incorrect, and must arise from 
the fry being still so small as to-elude observation. The former 
is ‘not unlikely, ,from the circumstance of the salmon, in the 
‘months of November and December, being found at the heads 
of all the streams, dying by thousands, and completely choaking 
Sup the current with their dead bodies. They have often been 
seen with their noses fairly worn down to the bone, and in the } 
last stage of emaciation; yet still, by some unaccountable im- 
pulse,-striving to ascend the stream pass by some of the tributary 
‘streams in their passage npwards, and prefer some of them to 
-others.. Few or none, for instance, are ever got in the Kowalitit 
or Deasis rivers. ‘They seem to delight in those streams where 
} their p s is impeded by rapids and cascades; and it is re- 
marked in Frazee’s river, no sooner have they emerged from 
the rapid current of the main stream into the still waters of 
Stewart’s lake and other lakes, than they become flabby and of 
inferior flavor. The muscular power of this fish is astonishing, 
even in a class of the animal kingdom remarkable for the ener- 
gy of its movements ; for they are seen to-ascend channels at 
Rettle’s Falls, into which a stone as large as a man’s head, when 
dropped, is born downwards with the swiftness of an arrow, and 
where it is impossible, by any force; to push a pole even to an 
inconsiderable depth. 
POD IP EBS IO Os 000 0000 — 
Be contented and thankful : a cheerful spirit makes labor light 
=| and sleep sweet, and all around happy, all of which is much 
= | better than being only rich. ; 
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The Steam Ship Great Western. 











N the 10th of July, 1837, the Steam Ship Great | 
Western was launched at Bristol, England, as 
and arrived at New York, April 23d, 1838. ‘iam 
This vessel has a burthen of 1340 tons; the en- |jeam 
ines have a power equivalent to 452 horses, | 
e cylinders of which are 73} inches in diam- |i 
eter, her length 240 feet, and she has four am 
boilers, calculated to weigh, with the water in 
them, 180 tons; adjoining which is a room ca- | 
pable of containing, in iron boxes, about 800 & 
tons of coal. The weight ofthe whole steam 
apparatus, is 470 tons, the fore-cabin is 46 ft. |2amm 
long, and her state cabin is 82 feet in length, jim 
being about 34 feet broad. A part of the iam 
breadth is appropriated to separate births, ex- |& 
; cept in the centre, where there are recesses el- (am 
a = _ sary fitted up with sofas and mirrors. ‘The |® 
sides b It is separated rom the berths, consist of panels divided 
"igre pilasters, surmounted by capitals. The panels are beauti- ey 
_ fully adorned with allegorical paintings, executed by Mr. Parris, an artist |Samm 
| of reputation. 
The general color of the apartment is a light salmon, with rich gold or- | 
‘a, naments. The frames of the settees are of carved oak, and the cushions |e 
eee composed of horse hair and American grass. At the lower end of the sa- am 
see=e loon, on the right, is a small apartment furnished with sofas, and other 
se| Conveniences, as a drawing room for ladies, The whole number of berths, 
exclusive of those intended for the servants, and other accommodations,a 
128; the fore-cabin is divided from the principal apartment of the engine jim 
room, and has on each side, berthsenclosed Fades + and doors pain- (2 
ted so as to resemble oak, ornamented with go mouldings. 
The Great Western left the harbor of Bristol, on the morning of the 8th 
oppeeee| of April, but the wind being fresl¥, she did not get under way until noon. 
Through the-remainder of the day, she went at the rate of eight knots per 
wel which, during the voyage increased to the average of nine or ten 
nots. 
| The following description of an Atlantic Steam Ship is from ‘‘A Summer 
a’ in Scotland,” an exceedingly interesting work by Jacob Abbott. 
; _In commencing shis description, I am seated ata table in a little cabin 
which is below the principal deck of the ship. The room is perhaps eight 
% feet wide and twice as long, and it has a table which nearly fills up the 
‘ whole of the interior. There is a little fire-place, with a grate at the mid- 
: dle of one of the sides of the room, with marble jams and mantel, and a 
_ large mirror over it. There are two lamps, one on each side of the mir- 
’ yor, Suspended at the end of brass branches in a peculiar manner, so as to § 
| keep them always in a perpendicular position, notwithstanding the pitching 
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eve and rolling ofthe ship. I call them lamps, but they are really candlesticks, 
em the candles being concealed from view and presse Lak ay by a spring as 
ems! fast as they are consumed, so as to keep the flame always atthe same lev- 
ieee el, at the bottom ofa small ground glass globe. They have, therefore,the 
#3 appearance and the name of lamps, though they burn only spermaceti, as 
eres| oll would be inconvenient to manage at sea. eir mode. of suspension 
=| keeps them always upright; the compasses, the chronometers, the barome- 
ews! ter, and, in fact, every thing which it is desirable to keep steady at sea,are 
Meee usually mounted in the same way: it is called hanging them on ermsa.s, 
Between the fire-place and the table of the little room which I am descri- 
ee| bing there is but a very narrow space, scarcely more than is necessary to 

ES) allow two persons to pass one another. Behind the table a sort of sofa 
| extends along the whole side ofa room. This sofa answers for a seat by 
, day, and it makes two berths at night; and in order to confine the two noc- 
turnal occupants, each to his proper portion, it is divided into two sofas by. 
a sort of arm in the middle. The whole room is handsomely finished wi 
oak paneling, and is lighted, though somewhat dimly, by little windows, up 
a3| high, on each side, consisting of a row of single panes ae. opening out 
oer! Upon the main-deck, and which in rough weather have to be closed entire- 

nad Vy. An enormous leather bag hangs in one corner of the room to receive 

eee the letters which the passengers may have brought on board, but which 
yey! the forbidden by law to take on shore at Live 








ze his little cabin is a rendezvous for gentlemen; hes another similar 
to it, further forward, for the ladies; and from these two centers, narrow 


rooms on each side of them. These state-rooms are very small, with two 
berths in each, one above the other, and with sundry toilet conveniences, 
which are all secured in some way or other against the effect of the ship’s 
motion. The tumbler sets into a brass ring which projects from the wall. 
The pitcher has a socket to receive it. The lamp is in a little triangular 
closet, between one state-room and the next, with panes of ground glass, 
through which its light is transmitted in each direction. This lamp is ac- 
ccesifle only through a small door opening into the passage way; it is hung 
on gimbals. It is ighted by the steward every evening at dark, and is 
a per at midnight, and is thus not under the control of those who 
*) use it at all. 

This little world of state-rooms is usually the scene, for the first week af- 
ter going to sea, of a great deal of misery. Even if the weather is not 
rough, the ship writhes and twistes restlessly on the swell of the sea, pro- 
ducing a giddy and swimming sensation of the head, which soon results in 
| ageneral derangement of the system, and in pain and distress far more 

a to endure than that generally occasioned by much more serious mal- 
es. 

The whole of this region of cabins and state-rooms, with the various pas- 
sages connecting them, is below the main-deck. Two winding stair ways 


; there is the great saloon extending from the stern forward nearly to the 

middle of the ship. Within this saloon there are two ranges of dark ma- 
, hogany tables, one on each side, with a anvier, way between them. Be- 
~ hind the tables, and agains< the sides of the saloon, a row of sofas, or, rath- 
* er, one continued sofa, extends, and hair-cloth settees, well cushioned and 
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passage ways lead all through the “between decks” of the ship, with state- |§ 


lead us up, and upon the main-deck we have a very different scene. First, |% 
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| pineal hot before him in a very few minutes. At eleven 
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LLANY. 
stuffed, are arranged on the outside, all being fastened tothe floor. 
passage way above referred tois between these settees, and is quite narrow; | 
all the rest of the space in the room is occupied by the tables and the seats. |Saat 
Over each table is a long mahogany shelf, two stories high, the eidges of | 
2 ‘orated 
and 





the lower part, and the whole surface ofthe upper one, pe 
and cut into sockets to receive decanters, tumblers, and wine-glasses, 


to hold them so as to prevent their being disturbed by the motion of the (2a 
ri These shelves are very elegantly made, and being brass mounted, |= 
wi 


a peculiar apparatus to allow of their being raised a little out of the 


way the dinner is over, and always having their a contents i 


upon them, they make a very brilliant appearance. ere is a row of jx 

small windows on both sides of the saloon, each consisting of one pane of % 

plate-glass, and fitted with a curtain of crimson damask. The ini : 
n of the walls and the ceiling over head is of panel work, highly orna- | 


Bet coved, andof dark and sober colers 


ring 
This saloon has to answer the mee parlor, sitting-room, dining- 
room, reading-room, and Genes! e whole interior t of it is vi 


| elegant and comfortable when only moderately occupied; but it is not 3 
| ways-very comfortable when it is full, as it is at lunch and dinner, and at ig 


other times when cold or wet weather drives the gentlemen in from the | 
decks. Look into it now at any ordinary time, and you see the settees 


| occupied by gentlemen in all attitudes, and e in all occupations.— Dae 


Some are reading books, or English newspapers t at Halifax;some are 
playing backgammon, chess, or cards; some are talking; some are asleep. 

ere a party of half a dozen have collected around 2 of decanters 
and wine-glasses, and are drinking one another’s healths; and there a few | 
ladies, better sailors than the rest, are making a desperate effort to amuse 
themselves, with the assistance ofa polite officer of the ship, in writing 
cramBo. Children are running up and down, or kneeling upon the settees 
so that they can look over upon the tables, amusing themselves or their 
older Ng, yey with their playthings, or with their childish con- 
versation. This state of things can, however, never continue for more than 
two hours at a time, as we have full, formal meals five times a day, mak- 
sngoue every four hours, except that the interval between dinner and tea 
is but two hours. Thus the occupations of the company are ye 
interrupted by the coming in of the stewards with their cloths to spread the 
tables. However, if you will justlet them lay the cloth itself, you may 
then goon with your work if you please, whether it is writing, reading, or 
a game; they will set the places all around you, and leave you undisturbed 


tillthe very ringing of the bell. Under these circumstances, the saloon is | 


— in a constant state of movement and change from morning to night. 
e begin with breakfast, which continues from half past eight to ten, each 3 
guest appearing when he is ready, and ordering what he pleases. Let it | 

what it will, within any reasonable limits, it is sure to be A wm oA and | 


y the cloths for lunch, which is brought upon the table as soon as the } 
captain and the mates “make it eight bells’ on the deck above, that is, ; 


ascertain, by an observation of the sun, with their quadrants and sex- |Z= i 


tants, that itis noon at the place where we happen to be. At lunch the 


gms tables are loaded with tureens of broth, cold meats of every variety, lob- 3 $+ 
eq; Sters, sardines, baked potatoes, baked apples, stewed prunes, crackers and | 
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cheese, and plenty of bottles of porter and ale. After the tables are clear- 
i ed from lunch there is a short interval again for reading and writing in 
| the saloon; but at three o’clock a general interruption to these occupa- 
tions takes place by the appearance of the cloths for dinner. Thus the 
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tea 


=| apartment is kept in a continual state of movement and bustle from morn- 
eres) ing to night, the scene closing between ten and eleven by a supper for all 


who choose to take it, very luxuriously served. 

This saloon, which is built upon the principal deck of the ship, does not 
occupy the whole breadth ofit. There is on each side of it a long and 
narrow space between the saloon and the sides of the vessel, which forms 
a sort of promenade. It, ofcourse, has the deck for its floor, the sky is 
over head, and the side of the saloon, with its row of small plate-glass 
windows, on one side, and the bulwarks-of the ship on the other. ere 
the children play, and promenaders walk to and fro; and, im particularly 
warm and sunny anal, little groups, or individuals in solitude, sit upon 
camp-stools or settees, or upon a sort of mast or spar, which lies securely 
lashed along under the bulwarks, ready to be used in case of need, and oc- 
cupy themselves in reading or conversation, or in simply waiting for tinte 
to pass along. There is no view of the sea from these promenades, on ac- 
count of the bulwarks, which, instead of being, as in ordinary steam-boats, 
only breast high, are made, as is usual with sea-going vessels, much high- 
er than one’s head, so that it is necessary to clamber up upon the spar in 
order to get a view of the waves. 

Forward of the saloon, and in a line with it upon the deck, and separa- 
ted from it by a covered passage way, is a congeries of little apartments 
— in all scarce twelve feet square—which seems to be China closet, wine 
cellar, pantry, and larder allin one, and from which issue the seemingly 
inexhaustible supplies for the table. The covered passage way abeve re- 


ferred to leads across from the promenade on one side of the ship te that jj 


on the other, and from it there is a communication with the sal oon on one 
side and this — on the other side. The two stair-cases by which we 
ascend from the cabins and the state-rooms, land, likewise, here. Across 
this passage way the stewards bring at meal-times the endless supplies of 
every imaginable article of food or refreshment, with which they load the 
tables five times a day. - The supplies, it is true, are kept up by aset of 
wild-looking men, half cooks, half sailors in appearance, who run continu- 
ally tothe windows of these apartments outside, at the proper hours, 
with great covereddishes which they bring from various cabooses and 
kitchens further forward. Notwithstanding this, however, the immense 
capacity of this small space, and its seeming power to supply every ima- 
ginable demand upon it, excite continual wonder. One of my messmates, 
accustomed by many previous voyages to these scenes, was very free in 
calling, at any time, for any thing which he happened to feei a fancy for, 
whether it was upon the table or not;and it was always produced without 
! any question and with very littledelay. Upon my expressing my surprise 

at the ampleness and abundanee of their stores and preparations, ‘‘Ob,” 
| said he, a have got every thingon board, and so I just take the 
liberty to call for any thing I happen to want. I reason that when I pay 
| ten dollars aday formy board, I am entitled to have what I ask for. The 
eaptain, it is true, does not reckon it so. He ealls it four cents a mile 
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A Ladicrous Indian Scene. 


















ANY of the Pawnees seem to be as prone 
to turn to their own good account the neces- 
sities of a sponte as the shrewdest and 
most unconscionable of their white brethren. 
When Mr. Murry was about to leave the Paw- 
nee country, he was in want of two or three 
horses for himself and servants, but the cun- 
ning Indians, knowing that he must have 
them demanded twice or three times as much 
=e} 2S their ponies were worth. Mr. Murry was 
finally advised, by the chief in whose wig- 
f wam he had dwelt, to expose his , oe for 
sale, and then notify the jockies of the vi 

that he was ready to trade—although he could 
not offer a “ kingdom—for a horse.” This 
plan worked admirably, and among thosé who 
ee ae Pee came tO DICKER, was an old fat chief, 
with whom our ‘Highlander had sport enough to compensate him, one 
would suppose, most amply for his previous vexations. The following is 
his waggish description of the scene :— 

“ Soon after this, while I was still sitting near my packs of goods, like 
an Israelite in Monmouth street, an elderly chief approached, and signi- 
t) fied his wish to trade. Our squaws placed some meat before him, aher 
which I gave him the pipe ; and in the mean time had desired my servant 
to search my saddle-bags, and to add to the heap of saleable articles, 
every thing of every kind beyond what was absolutely necessary for my 
covering on my return. A spare shirt, handkerchief and a waistcoat, 
were thus drafted ; and, among other things, was a kind of elastic flannel 
waistcoat, made for wearing next to the skin, and to be drawn over the 
head, as it was without buttons or any opening in front. It was too small 
for me, and altogether so tight and uncomfortable, although elastic, that 
I had determined to part with it. To this last article my new customer 
took a great fancy ; and he made me describe to him the method of put- 
ting it on, and the warmth and comfort of it when on. Be it remembered 

that he was a very large corpulent man, pera d weighing sixteen stone ; 

%| I knew him to be very good natured, as 
=] and, on returning to his lodge, the father had feasted me, chatted with 
; me by signs, and taught me some of the most extraordinary Indian 
methods of communication. He said he should like to | on the jacket ; 
| and as he threw the buffalo robe off his huge shoulders, I could scarcely 
| keep my gravity when I compared them with the garment into which we 
were about to attempt their introduction. However, by dint of great in- 
dustry and care, we contrived to get him into it. In the body it was a 
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the uttermost ; the sleeves reached a very little way below his elbows. 
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had hunted once with his son; ' 


foot to short, and fitted him so close that every thread was stretched to { 


| However, he looked. upon his arms and person with great complacency, | 
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and elicited many smiles from the squaws at the drollery of his attire ; 
but as the weather was very hot, he soon began to find himself too warm 
and confined, and he wished to take it off again. He moved his. arms— 
he pulled the sleeves—he twisted and turned himself in every direction, 
but in vain. 

The woollen jacket was an admirable illustration of the Inferno of Dante 
and Virgil, and of matrimony, as described by man ts—it was eas 
enough to get into it seD REVOCARE GRopUM was a difficult matter indeed. 
The old man exerted himself till the drops of iration fell from his 
forehead ; but had I not been there, he must either have made some per- 
son cut it up, or have satin it until this minute. For some time I enjoy- 
ed this scene with malicious and demure gravity, and then I showed him 








j that he must try and pull it off over his head. A lad who stood by him 


drew it till it enveloped his nese, eyes, mouth and ears; his arms were 
raised above his head, and for some minutes he remained in tliat melan- 
choly plight, blinded, ‘choked and smothered, with his hands rendered 
useles for the time. He rolled about, sneezing, sputtering and s ling, 
until all around were convulsed with laughter ; and our squaws shrieked 
in their ungovernable mirth in a manner that I had never before witness- 
ed. At length I slit a piece of the edge and released the old fellow from 
his straight waistcoat confinement ; he turned it round often in his hands, 


and made a kind of comic grave address to it, of which I could only ga- bs 


ther a few words. I believe the import of them was, that it would be a 
“‘ good creature in the ice-month at the Hens ge I was so pleased with 
his good humor that I gave it to him, and told him to warm his squaw 


** in. the ice-month.”’ 
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On Planting.—aAll plants, whether in the garden, field, 
or forest, if in rows, should be planted in the direction of north 
and south, in order to admit the sun’s rays every day to both 


1 sides of the row. 


Seeds.—Put seeds in the ground, only deep 
moisture—small seeds are often sowed too deep. 
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Correction. 


enough to have 


[> We are reminded by one of our Lutheran friends, that 


in our brief Sketch of Lutheranism, on the 182 page of the 


“ Miscellany,” we have not made any distinction between the 
German and English Lutherans: whereas, a very ‘wide differ- 
ence exists. The latter do not believe in Consubstantiation, or 
the co-existence of the Body and Bread, the Blood and the Wine 
at the same time. Neither do they encourage the Confession of 


;| Sins, except to God ; nor the tise of the Wafers at the Lord’s 


Supper; neither do they allow Images of Saints or Pictures in 


| their Churches, &c. 
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White-headed, or Bald Eagle. 








HE following picturesque description of the 
White-headed, or, as it is commonly called, the 
Bald Eagle, and its predatory habits, is ex- 
tracted from the fourth volume of Wilson’s 
American Ornithology. 

The celebrated cataract of Niagra is a no- 
ted place of resort for these birds, as well on 
account of the fish procured there, as for the 
numerous carcases of squirrels, deer, bears, 
and various other animals, that in their at- 
tempts to cross the river above the falls have 
been dragged into the current, and precipitat- 
ed down that tremendous gulf, where, among 
the rocks that bound the rapids below, they 
furnish a rich repast for the vulture, the rav- 
; en, and the Bald Eagle, the subject of the 

present account. 
xe} This bird has been long known to naturalists, being common to both 
continents, and occasionally met with from a very high northern latitude, 
en, to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity of the sea, 
and along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large rivers. Formed by 
nature for braving the severest cold; feeding equally on the produce of 
the sea and of the land ; possessing powers of flight capable of outstrip- 
ping even the tempests themselves ; unawed by anything but man; and 
rom the ethereal heights to which he soars, looking abroad, at one 
lance, on an immeasurable expanse of forests, fields, Paes and ocean, 
eep below him, he appears indifferent to the little localities of change 
of seasons ; as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmosphere, the abode of 
sepe=mt| eternal cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or arctic re- 
> gions of the earth. He is therefore found in all seasons in the countries 
“<— | he inhabits, but prefers all such places as have been mentioned above, 

Sz from the great partiality he has for fish. 

In procuring these, he displays, in a very singular manner, the genius 
ese, and energy of his character, which is fierce, contemplative, daring, and 
Sessa tyrannical ; attributes not exerted but on particular occasions ; but, when 
es put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated on the high dead limb of 
“bere, some gigantic tree that commands a wide view of the neighboring shore 
pes and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
-feasm; feathered tribes that pursue their busy avocations below ; the snow-white 
-s-2| gulls slowly winnowing the air ; the busy Trine (sandpipers) coursin 
ompe=t| along the sands ; trains of ducks streaming over the ake ; silent oak 


° 


°-fc4| watchful cranes, intent and wading ; clamorous crows, and all the wing- 
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[White-headed Eagle attacking a Fish-Mawk.| 


| ed multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid mayazine of 
~ nature High over all these hovers one whose action instantly arrests all 
| his attention. By his wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in 
air, he knows him to be the fish-hawk (Panpion Hatiztus, Savigny) 
settling over some devoted victim of the deep. His eye kindles at the 
sight, and balancing himself, with half-opened wings, on the branch, he | 
watches the result. Down, rapid as an arrow from heaven, descends the %& 
distant object of his attention, the roar of its wings reaching the ear as | 

it disappears in the deep, making the surge foam around. At this mo- 
ment the eager looks of the eagle are all ardor ; and levelling his neck for 
flight, he sees the fish-hawk once more emerge, struggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation. These are the signal 
for our hero, who, launching into the air, instantly gives chase, and soon 
gains on the fish-hawk ; pon § exerts his utmost to mount above the other, 
displaying in the recontre the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. , 
The unincumbered eayle rapidly advances, and is just on the point of 
reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden scream, probably of despair 
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;| and honest execration, the latter drops his fish ; the eagle, poising him- 
:' self for a moment as if to take a more certain aim, descends like a whirl- 
-cg:| wind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his ill- 
| gotten booty silently away to the woods. ; 
| _ These predatory attacks and defensive manceuvres of the eagle and 
;, fish-hawk are matters of daily observation along the whole of our sea- 
| board, from Georgia to New England, and frequently excite great interest 
| in the spectators. Sympathy, however, on this, as on most other occa- 
, sions, generally sides with the honest and laborious sufferer, in o position 
to the attacks of power, injustice, and rapacity, qualities for which our 
hero is so generally notorious, and which, in his superior, man, are equal- 
sy ly detestable. As for the feelings of the poor fish, they seem altogether 
pre’ out of the question. 
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Amn Elegant Extract. 


If the time shall ever come when this mighty fabric shafl totter— 
when the beacon of joy that now rises in a pillar of fire, a sign 








= and a wonder of the world, shall wax dim—the cause will be found 


“59 in the ignorance of the people. If our Union is still to continue 
st5y to cheer the hopes and animate the efforts of the oppressed of ev- |Remaa.' 
2% ery nation—if our fields are to be untrodden by the hireling of , 
oie despotism—if long days of blessedness are to attend our country 


in her career of glory—if you would have the sun continue to 
shed its rays upon the face of freemen—then educate all the chil- 
dren in the land. This alone startles the tyrant in his dreams 
of power, and rouses the slumbering energies of the oppressed. 
It is intelligence that rears up the majestic columns of national 
glory ; and this alone can prevent them from crumbling to ashes. 


It is rather a curious incident that when the American Con- 
gress sent Dr. Franklin, a printer, as Minister to France, the 

| Court of Versailles sent, M. Gerard, a book-binder, as Minister 
sas) to the United States. When Dr. Franklin was told of it, he ex- 
claimed, “ Well, I’ll print the Independence of America, and M. 
Gerard will bind it.” 


nn DID GO EIB OLB GILG 26 0 00 0ce——$_ 


Ir thou desire not to be too poor, desire not to be too rich ; he 
is rich, not that possesses much, but he that covets no more ; 
and he is poor, not that enjoys little, but he that wants too ; 
| much ; the contented mind wants nothing which it hath not; 
, the covetous mind wants not only what it hath not, but likewise 
what it hath. 
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Oregon. 





(CONCLUDED.) : 











LOTHING is more striking in the features of 





this region, than the huge mass of Moun- 








tains, that occupies a considerable portion of 














its surface. The Rocky Mountains, some- 
times called the Chippewayan, and by some 





the Rocky Mountains, are poe ridges, run- 
ning nearly northwest and southeast. They 

















are mostly covered with perpetual snow, and 
have an average elevation of about 10,000 
feet. Some peaks are said to he 15,000, 18,- 
000, 24,000, and 25,000 feet high. The val- 
lies between these vast ridges, are wide ex- 
tended plains, some of them fertile—others, 
quite barren. The high plains of Lewis’ 
River, is said to be covered “with volcanic 
glass, and sharp broken stones of similar ori- 
"> gin ;” and hot springs of the temperature of 
all parts of the Mountains. From 400 to 500 









100 degrees abound in 


chain, or prelates of the Californian Mountains, in which are Mounts 
| Baker, Rainier, St. Helen’s, and Hood of Vancouver,--the last on the 





south, the others on the north of the Columbia, and skirting the shores 











szz:, of Puget’s Sound, Admirality Inlet, and the Gulf of Georgia. St. Hel- 
==) en’s is about 14,400 feet high and Mount Hood about 16,000. In the 














same range, further south, are Mount Jefferson of Lewis and Clark, 
; Mount McLaughlin, Simpson’s Peak, Smith’s Peak, &c. Still further 
‘| west are lofty hills, which, on Vancouver’s Chart, are delineated, as 
lining the shores of the.ocean. 
‘| The lofty plains or table lands, interspersed among the Mountains, are 
:| often of great extent,—some of them as much as 120 miles wide, and 
many hundreds long. They are generally sandy, mostly destitute of vege- 
tation, sometimes beset with cactuses, or covered with a scanty herbage, 
only ashort time. In some cases, they produce nutritious grasses. Scarce- 








se>| ly any rain falls above the littoral chain of Mountains, and the unwooded 











surface is exposed to the parching heats of a burning sun. This is in 














fact, prolongation of the great Californian desert ; and although its horrors 
are somewhat mitigated by running streams and occasional fertility, yet 
| the features of that vast steppe, may be traced for north on the upper 

Columbia. The following description of the desert, from a manuscript of 





| General Ashley, deserves a place here, notwithstanding it is chiefly ap- 
| plicable to the region beyond the limits of the U. 8S. “ This immense 














plain is situated in the central part of Upper California, limited on the 
| north by a mass of rocks, which separate it from the head waters of 
Lewis’s River,—on the west by an irregular chain of Mountains, extend- 
ing in parallel ridges along the shores of the Pacific, and on the south by 
the valley of the Colorado. Its area is equal to Vii ginia, and consists of 
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miles further west, and about 150 miles from the ocean, is the littoral | 
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an area elevated table land, flanked on all sides by descents, more or less 
op@—®| inclined. In its general features, it resembles the great Sahara. It pre- 
=“ sents little else, than an arid surface, with a few detached mountains, of 
Mere limited extent, but rising in some instances above the limits of perpetual | 
opeeey| snow. Small streams flow from these mountains during seasons, but im- — 

"req mediately disappear on reaching the sandy plains below. No region can % 
present a more dreary appearance. he solitary antelope or black 2 
tailed deer—wild in the extreme, and a few straggling Indians, amon 
the most wretched objects in nature, may sometimes Se seen scattere 
over the plains. 

There are several sali lakés in this great desert, one of which, lying 
partly in the U. 8. from which it receives a considerable stream, is 120 
mile long, and some 70 or 80 broad. To the south are two smaller lakes, 
and to the southwest, another of considerable size, which receives May’s 
or Ogden’s River, a large stream on the rout of the hunters from St. Louis 
to Monterey. There are also several small salt lakes in the planes of Co- 
lumbia. There are several known passes or gaps, which afford an easy 
rout from the Missouri to the Columbia valley, and the passage of the 
Buffaloes across the Mountains, proves the comparative smoothness of 
these avenues, they cannot climb rugged barriers. Lewis and Clark fol- 
lowed the Missouri to its head, and crossed the intervening Mountains to 
Lewis’s River ; but there is an easier rout of 150 miles overland, from 
the Great Falls of the Missouri to Clark’s River, down which, boats may 
descend to within 60 miles of the Columbia, where the river becomes so 
much broken as not to be navigable. An easier and more direct rout 
from St. Louis to the Columbia, is up the Nebraska a Platte to its forks,— 
thence up the north branch, and up the Sweetwater fork of that branch 
to its head, whence the track passes through a wide gap, which is almost | 
completely level to the head waters of the Colorado, and thence over 
some small ridges to Bear and Lewis’s Rivers. This rout has been pass- 
ed with wagons. 

Below the coast chain, the country is in general fertile, and admirably 
adapted to agriculture, and there are tracts here of great beauty and 
luxuriance of vegetation ; such particularly are the valleys of the Willa- 
met or Multnomah, and the Cowliskee. On the westside of the Moun- 
tains, the forests, nourished by the kindly influence of the moisture, pre- 
sent specimens of some of the most majestic trees known, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, the fertility of the soil, and the ready communication 
with ocean, will one day make this charming region the seat of a popu- | 
: lous and opulent community. With respect to the appearance of the 
peer country, at the mouth of the Columbia, my expectations, says Douglass, 
were fully realized in its fertility and varietv of aspect. The greater part, je 
as far as the eye could reach, was covered with pines of various species. jpr¥2° 
All other timber is scarce ; there being but one kind of oak and ash. 5 
Red pine grows here to the height of 250, and the Pinno Lambestince, a 
new —- discovered in the southern part of the country, attains the | 
same height, with a diameter of 58 feet, 3 feet from the ground,—a per- 
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| fectly straight stem, and no branches for 160 feet, the top forming almost # 
, a perfect umbel. 
This country is watered by the Columbia, and its wide spreading bran- | 
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ches. The river takes its name from the Ship of Captin Grey, who was *=#%* 


, the first to ascend the river. The natives call it Shocatileum. Carver, 
| in his adventures west, heard of this great river, from the Indians and 
' called it Oregon, or River of the West. Its length is some 1200 miles. 


which now presents the remarkable —"s thus described by Doug- 
lass :—During this journey, I passed by the stormy chasm, which was 


_— 8 or 9 miles broad, and exhibiting such rock, in the channel as must 
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once the bed of the Columbia River,—a truly wonderful spot—in some } 








The tide flows up it 170 miles to the Great Rapids, and from this point mee 
down to the ocean is generally, from 1 to 3 miles wide. Vessels of 300 s=se#% 
tons, can go up to Fort Vancouvier, a distance of 100 miles. The navi- xox 
gation is somewhat obstructed by sandbanks and snags. Near the ocean, "!253¢ 
the river expands into a broad estuary, of from 5 to 10 miles in width, s<ass 
the entrance to which, between Cape Disappointment and Point. Adams, ==ge 
has a breadth of six miles. The bars and sand banks cause breakers ‘<4 
: . , Aaa 
quite across the entrance in westerly gales, but the channel is 24 feet ‘rgyie 
deep at low tide. At the Great Rapids, the whole river is comprgssed an no 
into a rocky gorge, not more than 150 yards wide, through which the ‘cseée 
foaming waters are hurried with great violence, but there is no consider- <=5 
able pitch here. About 90 miles further up, are the Great Falls, where = 
the whole descent, by several cascades, is about 50 feet, and there are 4-446 
ids, falls, and rock hence to its head. Between S=es% 
numerous rapids, falls, and rocky narrows, thence to e etween <= Siac 
| the Spoken and Lewis’s River, the Columbia has at some former period, #-=#4 
and — during some volcanic convulsion, abandoned its old channei, fests? 






































who speculate into his sleeeping thoughts and dandle his nascent 
passions ; but let him start from them with alacrity and walk 
forth with firmness ; let him early take an interest in the business 
and concerns of men and let him as he goes along look steadfastly 
on the statues of those who have benefitted his country, and make 
with himself a solemn compact to stand hereafter among them. 





























ave occasioned prodigiously grand caskades, with banks of the perpen- Sede 
dicular height of 1500 or 1800 feet ;—in other plaees, perfectly level, and § 
diversified with what must have been fine islands. The rock every where 
appeared volcanic, and I picked up several pieces of vitrified lava. 200 ae 
| miles, I am informed, is the extent of this dry bed. It is connected with Ker? 
: the present channel at Stony Island, making a sweep of a degree and a [=o 
half, from the present straight channel of the river. The planis peculiar pores 
to the rocky shores of the Columbia, are to be seen here, and in no in- aise 
tervening place. see 
Se, 
20D DDDP LBS IS 000 —_— 
| 
Power of Virtue.—If a young man would win to himself 23 
the hearts of the wise and brave, and is ambitious of being the case 
| guide and leader of them, let him be assured that his virtue will ate 
: give power, and power will consolidate and maintain his virtue. 
| Let him never then squander away the inestimable powers of uae 
youth in tangled or trifling disquisitions, with such as perhaps’ 4 
| have an interest in perverting or unsettling his opinions, and 
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Paul Jones. 
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Arrer Paul Jones’s crew, of the Ranger privateer, from Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, had landed at Lord Selkirk’s, in Scot- 
land, in May, 1778, stripped the house of the plate, and carried 
it on board, the ship lay to, while Captain Jones wrote a letter | 
to his lordship, which he sent on shore, and in which he ingenu- 
ously acknowledged that he meant to have seized and detained | 
him as a person of much consequence to himself. in case of a | 
cartel; but disclaiming, at the same time any concern in taking | 
off his plate, which, he said, was done by his crew, in spite of his 
remonstrances ; who said they were determined to be repaid © 
for the hariships and dangers they had encountered in Kirkcud- 
bright-bay—and in attempting, a few days before, to set fire to ' 
the shipping in the harbor of White-haven. Captain Jones also 
informed his lordship that he had secured all his plate, and would 
certainly return it to him at a convenient opportunity. This he 284 
afterwards punctually performed, by sending it to Lord Selkirk’s = 
banker, in London. This fact, authenticated by Lord ae 
himself, is to be found in Gilpin’ s tour to the lakes in Scotland. 
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Wimppagno’s Grave. 


;, ERY few if any, of the gay and joyous 
“ ones, who ride so frequently down the river 
) for recreation and pleasure, that even notice, 
as they go merrily on, a small mound of earth 
a short distance this side of Millcreek, whose 
base is watered by a little running stream, 
‘ which terminates its gentle meanderings, by 
. its confluence with the beautiful Ohio, having 
4 for its outlet aculvert, over which the road 
passes. This spot presented a far different 
appearance some fifiy-four years ago, at 
which period, nothing but the fierce how] of 
the wolf, or the screechings of the midnight 
owl could be heard, save when the rifle gave 
forth its shrill crack, as the daring hunter 
pursued his game, or the whoop of the wily 
aie 2 : Indian resounded, when passing through this 
dense forest of beech and maple trees, from one ridge to another. I will 
narrate a legend touching this mound, which perhaps may prove interest- 
ing, and keep alive the thrilling incidents connected therewith. 

*Twas near this spot, on an eve in the month of September, 17—, when 
the sun in all his golden radiance, was slowly sinking behind the western 
| hills, and painting up the heavens with the most brilliant erubescent tinge, 
that a white man, habited in the rough garb of a hunter of those early days, 
was sitting on the trunk of a fallen tree, admiring the magnificence of the 





He had sat thus sometime, perfectly enchanted with nature’s grand display, 
when his quick ear caught the sound of crackling leaves and branches, in- 
| 
| 
' 
| 


i 


dicating that an animal, or an enemy, was near athand. He immediately 
| sprang behind a tree, and silenced the growling of his dog, whose sense 
of approaching footsteps had quickly been awakened. 

The noise which he heard had ceased, and on peering out cautiously 
from behind the tree, the hunter discovered the dark form of an Indian, 
. half hidden by the body of a large oak, who had his rifle in his hands, 
ready for any emergency that might require the use of it—as he too ap- 
peared to be on his guard, having heard the low growling of the dog.— 
At this instant, the Re also spied the Indian, and barked aloud, which 
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= told the Indian of the proximity of his enemy. To raise his rifle was 
epse=ss but the work of a moment, and the distant cracks of two weapons were 


2 


ball of the hunter’s had penetrated, and broken the elbow of his left arm, 
while the hunter escaped unhurt. Before the Indian could possibly re- 





~ him with his knife, but not before the Indian had drawn his. The first 
.~:< thrust was parried off by the Indian with the greatest skill, and the shock 
was so great in the effort, that the hunter’s weapon was thrown some 
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heard almost at the same time. The Indian’s fell from his hands, as the [<= 


load his rifle in his wounded condition, the hunter had rushed swiftly upon | 
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scene, whilst a shaggy dog, his only companion, was reposing at his feet. | 
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thirty feet from him. Nothing daunted, he threw himself upon the In- 





dian with all his force, and seized him around the bedy; at the same 


time encircling the right arm, in which the Indian still grasped his knife. |! 


The Indian, however, was a very mascular fellow, and the conflict now 


em 2 oe 


seemed doubtful indeed. The savage was striving with all his might to | 


release his arm,in order to use his knife. In the struggle their feet be- 32 
came interlocked, and they both fell to the ground, the Indian uppermost, 3 


which extricated the Indian’s arm from the iron p of the hunter. He | 


was making his greatest endeavors to use his knife, but could not, |; 
from the position in which they were lying, as the hunter soon forced him === 
ever on the right side, and consequently he could have no use of his arm. \3 

Just at this point of the deadly conflict, the Indian gave an appalling |: 
yell, and with renewed strength, placed the hunter underneath him again, |: 
and with a most exulting cry of victory, as he sat upon his body, raised |: 
his arm for the fatal plunge. The hunter saw death before his eyes, and , 


gave himself up for lost, when just at this most critical juncture, his 
faithful dog, who had not been an uninterested observer of the scene, 
sprang forward and seized the Indian’s wrist, which} caused the weapon 
to fall harmless from his hand. The hunter seeing such a sudden change 
in his fate, made one last and desperate effort for his life, and threw the 
Indian from him. Before the prostrate savage had time to recover him- 
self, the hunter had seized his knife, and with redoubled energy rushed 
upon him, and with his foot firmly planted on the Indian’s breast, he 
plunged the weapon up to the hilt in his heart. The savage gave one 
convulsive shudder, and was no more. The hunter now bethought him- 
self of wending his way homeward, as the sun had set in far in the west, 
and twilight was fast enwrapping every thing in obscurity. As soon as 
he had possessed himself of his rifle, together with the Indian’s weapons, 
he started immediately on his way. He had not gone but a short dis- 
tance, when his ears were assailed by the startling wheop of a number of 
Indians. He ran eagerly for the river, and fortunately finding a canoe 
on the beach near the water, was soon out of reach of danger, and safely 
ledged in the encampment among his own companions, to whom he recoun- 
ted his adventure. The Indians came up to the place of the rencounter, 
and discovered the body of a fallen comrade. They gave a most hideous 
yell, when upon examination they recognised in the dead Indian, the fea- 


the body to a brook near at hand, im the middle of which there was a spot 
ef ground, forming a small island. This they selected as the burial place. 
Having dug a grave sufficiently large to admit the body, they carefully 
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up the earth that now forms this small mound where rests the remains of 
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| ers in the world, or ever have been; the greatest part of those 
| who are called philosophers, have adopted the opinions of some 






i the ence great chief Wimppagne. 
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Original Thinkers.—There are very few original think- 
ney 
| 









cee, who went before them, and so having chosen their respective 
ee, guides, they maintain with zeal what they have thus imbibed. 
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tures of one of their bravest chiefs. After a short consultation, they bore | 


placed it in, and covered it over with clay and stones, and then threw ; 
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North American Indians. 


Tue aspect of the North American Indians is grave, even to sad- 
ness ; at the same time they are modest and respectful; and, however 
ignorant and degraded, there is about them a native dignity that com- 
mands respect. They are, in general, near the — of Europeans. 
There is among them a great uniformity of color, which is compared to 
| that of copper, but they may be said to be nearer the complexion of well 
Peres} smoked ham. Among the prominent features are high cheek bones, with 
=e the face, in the line below the eyes, uncommonly wide ; long, sleek, black 
=-4, hair, finer than a horse’s mane, but much resembling it. A beard was 
' universally considered disgraceful, and was plucked out with great per- 
severance. Mr. Jefferson says, he has seen an Indian beau with a look- 
ing-glass in hishand for hours together, pulling out every hair upon the 
chin he could discover. Their foreheads were almost invariably retiring. 


| 


eam 








They were remarkably straight and well limbed, and a deformed person 
was rare among them. Health was generally enjoyed by all; they were 








capable of enduring great fatigue and severe hardships. The Indian 
has been truly called ‘the Stoic of the woods, the man without a tear.” 
It has been said, that in amputation and other surgical operations, 
their nerves do not shrink or show the same tendency to spasm with 
those of the whites. When a savage, to explain his insensibility to 
emus cold, had reminded the white man how little his own face was affected 
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by it, in consequence of constant exposure, he added, ‘‘ my body is all | 
: face. 


Many of them lived to a great age, but none of them were much es- 
teemed unless they had great bodily strength. When parents or relatives 
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| are so much less, aay in proportion as his words are more. 


- jine before the other, and seldom turn their toes from that line. 
| several are traveling together, they walk in a line, one after another, or 
| what is called “Indian file.” 
the husband and wife, the mother and daughter, the father and son, and | 
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became old, and infirm, it was considered as an act of mercy for the 
nearest of kin to release them from the sorrows of life. 
They did not allow themselves to be hurried in their words and actions, 


by an intemperate warmth, except in cases of hatred to their enemies, | 


The best trained courties has ‘ 
not a countenance so inaccessible to the displays of emotion as the ; 


which sometimes carried them to excess. 


Indian. 

If he is absent many months in war, or hunting, and is met by 
his wife and children on his return, he continues on homeward, without 
taking the slightest notice of them ; and when arrived at his hut, he sits 
down and smokes with an aspect of entire unconcern. It may be several 
hours before he relates what has happened, although a father, brother, or 
son may have been left dead on the field. Should he, in hunting, go 


many days without food, and call at the hut of a friend, he takes care | 


not to show the least impatience at his famishing condition, lest he should 
be wanting in fortitude, and be called a woman. 

An Indian seldom jests, and generally speaks low and under his breath ; 
loquacity he deems an indication of being a trifling person, whose deeds 
If you tell 
him that his son has taken many scalps, he says, ‘‘It is well ;”—if his son 
is slain, he says, ‘‘ It does not signify ;” and yet, notwithstanding this, 
there are many proofs of parental and filial affection, that vie with those 
in the cherished tales of antiquity. 


If an Indian has a friend in danger of being killed, by some one to 


; whom he is obnoxious, he does not tell him so in plain words, but he asks, 


in an indifferent manner, what way he is going that day ; then with the 


; same indifference he tells him, a dog lies near that spot that might do 


him harm, and the hint proves sufficient. Their politeness never allows 
them to contradict a statement ; so that it is often difficult to know what 
impression is made on their minds. 

As a seneral custom the women are the drudges of the community— 
bringing home their game—performing the out-door labor of their sim- 
ple agriculture, &c. They also prepared the ordinary food and beverage 
in use among them, ard took care of the children, of whom the fathers 
had no charge. 


men, still the serviiude was less oppressive with some tribes than with 


_ others. From a happy conformation, their confinements detained them 


but a few hours from their laborious occupations. 
is soon 
wrappe 
tened with strings. 
post, or stone, while the squaws go on with their labor. When they are 

taken out, the boys go naked ; the girls wear a shift or short petticoat. 
The Indians in walking are remarkable for placing one foot in a ae 
en 


The newborn infant 
we on a board, stuffed with moss ; it is laid on its back and 


Mr. Flint says, ‘‘ We have frequently seen 


even two equals in age, walking together, apparently engaged in earnest 
conversation, but never advancing abreast.” 








While the women were invariably the slaves of the | 


in skins to keep it warm, and secured with small bent hoops fas- | 
It is then hung to the branches of trees, or a stump, | 
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Life and Deatk. 


—_ waste of it. 


the slough of Dissipation and Gluttony. 
Yes, nineteen twentieths fall short of the 
patriarchal age, of three score years and 
ten. 

‘““As thy days are, so shall thy strength 
be.” I beg leave to paraphrase this 
promise, in a sense, peculiar to my present subject ; and I imag- 
ine that my paraphrase will not be regarded as an unrighteous 
one. “ As thy days are filled up with the temperate use of the 
means, that God has given to promote the health and happiness 





of life; so shall thy strength be sufficient for its toils, while passing | A 


Nine tenths of the human family, find ; 
their way to a premature grave, through | 
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-APPINESS is the great pursuit of man. ‘f= 
Some are only happy, while toiling for | 
wealth ; others are only happy im the x 
Bay find their 73% 

appiness in the pursuits of political pro- 44% 
motion. Some ir toiling their way up <= 








the Hill of Science. “ But too many find ae 








their happiness in the Dissipations of life. Sz 
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| to its distant borne in yonder silent grave.” We talk about our | ra 
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days being numbered, as though the Maker of our frames had | 


placed the number of our days upon us, at our primal existence ; i re 
—as though he had said, “ thus far shalt thou go and no farther, Saas 


in the journey of life, whether the habits of that life be temper- } 


ate or intemperate.” The thoughtless and the indifferent may 42% 
entertain such an idea, but the sensible reflecting mind, cannot D=ma% 
away with such a dogma. Our days are numbered, but they are 2% 
numbered by the use or abuse of the good things of life, which x74 
God has conferred for our happiness. God is just as certainly -| 2am 
the author of Sin, as he is the author of il health. I hopel shall |x 


be understood, as speaking of God’s common dispensations to | 


man, and not of his special providences. That God has wrought pant 
Miracles for the accomplishing of his purposes towards man, no (gaa 
well informed person will deny ; and that these Miracles are out '‘Saz¥ 


of the common order of things, or are apparent violations of Ged’s % 


established laws, is equally true: but why and wihercfore, we pre- 2 aH 


sume not tosay. But as we have not set ourselves down to a |Zzag%¢ 
thesis in ethical theology, or the discussion of the deeper interest 
of man’s immortality, we shall return to the consideration of the = 


more temporal part of our subject. 
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We are told, that “life is uncertain, but that death is certain.” | 
The truth of this compound proposition will hardly be called in 
uestion, by any philosophical mind ; hence the reader may un- 
apie that we have not presented these topics, with a view 
to the discussion of their merits. Every day’s experience bears 
fresh testimony to the fact, that “all things are passing away.” 
With these views, it becomes every intelligent mind, to ponder 
the frailties of life, and enquire into the causes of its sudden dis- 
ruptions. 
ife hangs upon precarious contingencies. It behooves us to | 
know, what these contingencies are, and why they are. In other 
words, i is God or man the author of life’s calamities ? How often 
are we found “charging God foolishly,” by making /Him the 
Author of all our miseries in Health, in Business, and in the 
Social relations of life. We propose a brief discussion of this 
subject under the following heads. 

1. God is Love, and therefore the Author of all good. 

2. Man is the primal agent, and the willing author of his own 
disasters. 

Qur first proposition admits of no discussion, as it cannot by 
any possiblity, meet with a contradiction, in the mind of any in- 
telligent person. A few observations however, may not be miss- 
applied in this place. 

God, who is love, can never be the author of evil, for love can 
never beget eo#. Sin is the author of all evil, for “ Sin brought 
death into the world, and ALL our woes ;” but God ' ‘is not the 
| anthor of Sin, therefore God is not the author of our woes. A 
| God of love to man, cannot, by any possibility, be a God of evil 
| to man: this would be the heighth of inconsistency. But our 
| God is a just God, and can therefore never be an inconsistent 
) 
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| God. 


All men are under Sin, therefore all are exposed to the evils, 
| consequent upon a sinful condition. Sin is not merely the au- 
‘| thor of the evils of the mind and the Soul, but those attendant 
= upon the bedy also. “Sin brought death into the world.” All 

Sickness is primal death, or death in its incipiency. Therefore, 
' all Sickness is the result of Sin, or the result of the violations of 
| some of the established Laws of God. God has made Laws, 
_ not merely for the regulation of the soul or moral faculties, but 
also for the mind and the body. The violations of the former, | 
=<; are liable to eternal penuities, while the latter are only subject to 
sax:' temporal retribution. But man is the Author, the Publisher, the | 
F Promulgator, and the Lover of Sin ; therefore, 

2. Man is the primal agent, and the willing author of his own 
, disasters. 

A Righteous God, could not but make righteous and equita- 
ble laws for the va elnusdasl of his creatures. These laws, as |& 
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we observed before, are for the government of man, in his men- | 
tal, moral, and Physical capacities. The organization of man 
























mentally, morally, and physically, is such, that he could_attain to | 





no degrees of happiness, unless under the guideance of just and | 











equitable laws. Man’s highest happiness consists in “ loving 





God and keeping his commandments.” All laws are inequitable | 
and unjust, that have not penalties commensurate or equal to | 
their violations. 

If man Sins against his own soul, by violating any of the express | 
commands of God, he must suffer the penalty attached thereto, 
or find an escape, through the mediation of a Substitute. 

If man Sins against his own mind, by destroying or impairing 
its faculties, through the agency of intemperance, or in any other 
way, he must suffer the consequent penalty—mental aberration, 
idiocy, madness, or insanity. 
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bones, cutting his flesh, taking poison into his System, eating un- 
wholesome food, or making a glutton of himself, he must suffer 
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the ae penalty, which is Sickness, detention from 
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| 
| 
If man Sins against his body or physical powers, by breaking his | 
| 
| 
| 





fv| business, from necessary labor, and from the pleasures of social | 

reei| intercourse ; these are grevious and hard to be borne. But the [R= 
S| abuse of the physical faculties is often carried to such extremes, £25 
xe) as to result in death ; this of all others is the severest penalty. (|i 
fev| These three propositions are so fully establised by every day’s Sz 
=| experience, that no reasonable mind will ask for farther proof. (25 
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A God of Love, in making Laws, must necessarily have insti- 
tuted a code, commensurate with the highest degrees of the rela- 
tive or progressive happiness of his sentient creatures. He tells | 
us, “ the path of the just shines brighter and brighter, until the | 
perfect day.” Those who violate no precept or commandment i 
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of the Great King, willfully, must go on from one degree of 
happiness to another, till “this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tality,” and the soul be involved in Heaven’s highest fruition. | 
Man is a free agent, else a righteous God had not made Laws, | 
binding upon his acts. No Law can be binding, unless the 
agent or subject of such Law be free to do, or not to do, its com- , 
mands. God has required nothing of man, that he has not made 
possible for man to do. Hence man, violating any of the Laws 
of Health, of friendship, or of religion, must abide the penalty. , 
And having violated any of said laws, and charging the evil to | 
the account of God’s Providence, makes himself doubly guilty ; 
and yet this thing is done daily, and that too, by well meaning 
people. If I make myself a glutton, and gormandize the luxu- 
ries of the table, till my over-burdened stomach is inflamed to a § 
degree, almost beyond endurance, and are thereby dying by in- | 
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God is not the author of evil to man, in any way possible for | 
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®| one hundred years. There is nothing so striking, as this simple 
:, truth, that the Sins of gluttony and Intemperance, are “ visited 
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: house, attended his ministry, and never again troubled the 


== sportsman. 





_ He urged the poor man to recite his whole history, and he reluc- 
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man to suffer evil, either in this life, or that which is to come. 

Therefore. our ill health must result from our own acts, in violat- | 
ing God’s established laws of Health. We are told that no glut- 
ton, drunkard, murderer, &c., an ever enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. If our Bible were more read, better understood, and 
its precepts made the rule of our life, we should be youthful at four 
score, and our end would be peace. If we could live in the full 
enjoyment of all the benefits of Temperance as required in God’s 
word, the present generation would increase the longevity of 
mankind twenty per cent, the next generation forty per cent, and 
so on, till the fourth generation would be regarded as young at | 


upon the third and fourth generation.” This is the Legitimate 
result of the violations of God’s extablished Laws. 
As God, in his good providence, has provided a remedy for | 


: Spiritual evils, so has he provided remedies for temporal ones. 


For every ailment, there is a remedy, if taken in time ; and for 
every poison an antidote. 

As man, by his imprudence, destroys the health of his body, 
and cripples the efforts of nature to keep the machinery of life in 
motion, it is no more than reasonable, that he should use all sui- 
table means to recover the health he has lost, and restore nature 


| to the wonted operations of her functions. 
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The Praying Shepherd. 
One of the ejected ministers of Wales, went to England, and | 

| hired himself as a shepherd to a nobleman of that county. One = 
day the nobleman’s wife was ill, and he sent for the officiating ‘S7%* 
clergyman of the parish to come and pray for her. The clergy- #340 

man being a sportsman, told the messenger that he would com- 22, 
ply with the request after his return from hunting. The noble- S25 
man hearing this, became very uneasy in his mind, and thought | pee 


it very strange that a professed minister of the gospel, preferred”; 
hunting to praying. A domestic told him that the shepherd (f27 
could pray very well; that he went out every night to pray in a | 
certain private place ; and that he had watched him, and heard | 
him pray frequently. The shepherd was immediately sent for, 
and prayed so powerfully, that the nobleman’s heart was melted. 


tantly complied. “Well, then,” said the nobleman, “you shall 
henceforth be a shepherd of men.” He built him a meeting ‘m3¢ 
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# mind, entered one day the store of a wealthy merchant in the 
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The Price of Happiness. 


An interesting but care-worn mendicant, in vacant mood of 


city of New York, and as he paced along, his eye rested on an | 
unusual quantity of gold and silver coin which the clerks were Ssa8¢ 
busied in counting. His heart sunk within him, as he felt the Kx 
chill of November, which reminded him of the poverty of his lot, ==" 
and the misery of his family, and turning away in despair, he ejac- #3 
ulated to himself, “How happy some of that money would make |s# 
me!” “What is that you say, my friend ?” interrogated the mer- 
chant. The confused mendicant begged to be excused—he was 
not conscious of uttering any thing; at any rate, his thought was 
not intended for his ear. But the kind hearted merchant would 
not take denial, and the poor man repeated what before had 
involuntarily broke from his lips. 

“ And how much, my dear fellow, would it take to make you 
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oes tiles ; and on the opposite southern zone on the Cape, we find 
likewise almost five times more birds than mammalia. Towards B 
the equator the proportion of birds, and particularly of reptiles, 
| increases considerably. However, according to Cuvier’s enu- 
| meration of fossil animals, it appears that in ancient periods the | 
‘| globe inhabited much more by mammalia than birds. 
s| 

















| grateful stranger, the nobleness of such bounty, and exult for 


=&:| ty, and who never know the luxury of bestowing a dollar upon 
=| the children of want. 


| 56,000 and those of animals at 51,000 ; among which are, 44,000 [x42 
_ insects, 4,000 birds, 700 reptiles, and 400 mammalia. In Europe 4 


happy ?” “QO, I don’t know !—the winter is coming on apace, 
and I have no wood: my wife and children are poorly clad, for 
I have been sick. Our wants are limited, however, and fifteen 
dollars would dissipate the gloom of winter.” “John, count this 
man fifteen dollars.” The ingenuous heart can feel, like the 
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human nature, that meek-eyed charity should find such a kindred 
abode. A ray of heavenly light does occasionally break upon } 
this scene of war, of selfishness, and ambitious strife; enough 
to agonize the spirit for the future safety of that unnumbered 
host, who, even in a christian land, never feel the glow of chari- 
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Number of the Known Species of 
Organized Beings. 
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From the collections in the Paris Museums, M. Humboldt es- ~4 
timates (Ann. de Chimie. xv.) the known species of plants at |%zt 











live about 400 species of birds, eighty mammailia, and thirty rep- 







































HE Esquimaux are an extensive race, | 
ocompying the shores of the Northern | 
ocean. Richardson and Franklin found 
them along the whole coast of the 
American Polar sea: Kotzebue, in the 
channel near Beering’s straits. The | 
Samoiedes and Kamtschatdales, in | 
Northern Asia, are very similar to them 
in their appearance and manners, as 
well as in their boats, huts, and instru- 
ments. 

The form of the Esquimatux seems in- 
fluenced by the climate ; their stature is 
much lower than the European, five feet 
nine inches being considered gigantic ; 

= the usual height is from four to five feet. 
Though the trunk of the body is thick, the extremities are small, | 
especially the hands and feet, and the fingers very short. The | 
face is broad and flat, and the nose small, and sunk very deep ; 
this would appear to be caused by the muscles of the face being 
drawn in from intense cold. The females have a fresh and good- 

| natured expression of countenance. Their dress is very simple. 

That of the men is of a double coat of deer-skin, with the hair 

inwards ; at one end a hood is formed, and raised over the head; 
| trousers of the same, also double, falling over the boots which 
e extend to the knee, which are of deer-skin or,of the hidé of the 
| walrus or seal. The dress of the females is very similar ; they 
| are, however, distinguished by their boots—so capacious, as to 
_ make each leg appear as large as the body, and to give them a 
| waddling gait ; these boots form a receptacle for all the nick- 
nacks that may come into the possession of these fair orders of 
_ the north; and, in fact, answer the purpose of a “ reticule.” Cap- 
tain Parry states, that ‘they were originally used for a receptacle 
for children, but that of late a new-fashioned hood has been in- 
troduced. 

_ Their clothes are sewn together with the thread consisting of 
| the sinews of animals ; they arrange their dress with some 
| taste ; and from the rich variety of furs, the most showy of which 
the ladies turn into borders, they, on gala days, make a splendid 

appearance. But the taste of some was not so — ; in lieu of 
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SB beads they sometimes form ornamental girdles of the teeth of | 
the fox, wolf, or musk-ox ; and one, to be finer than the rest, | 











- had fringed her jacket with a long row of foxes’ noses; these 
were, however, suspected to be regarded as amulets or charms. 
To complete their beauty, the women paint their skin by draw- 


ing a needle under the epidermis, with a thread dipped in lamp- 
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black and oil; and after sewing and drawing out the needle, % 
and pressing the part, it leaves a permanent olive teint. ; 

Hunting is the only resource of these poor people; they pass & 
their whole lives in adventure, which forms a determined char- 
acter. When not able to procure wood or iron, their ingenuity 
turns the bones of animals into their implements ; and their cord 
or line is formed by cutting the toughest and most elastic skins 
into long strips. The short period of summer is employed in 
shooting the deer with bow and arrow, the flesh of which for 
eating, and the hide for clothing, they esteem. The eider and 
other wild ducks also furnish them with food, and their skins, 
with feathers inwards, are used as clothing also. Winter drives 
all the animals to the south, and then these people are forced to 
subsist from the products of the river—the seal, the walrus, and 
the whale—which are obliged to ascend to the surfacc for respi- 
ration. In a solitary snow-shed, erected on purpose, they watch, 
and immediately the animal is visible, strike a dart or a harpoon 
with a line attached. When struck, it plunges into the water, 
but forced to return at intervals, is again attacked, till, by loss 
of blood, and fatigue, it becomes an easy prey. With a band 
of dogs, a single Esquimaux will attack a polar bear ; the dogs 
keep him at bay, while the master advancing with a spear, and 
avoiding with incredible agility the springs of the bear, pierces 
him repeatedly, till, exhausted, he falls and dies. Nooses, springs, 
and traps, are also used to catch birds and foxes. 

Immediately, a walrus or other sea-monster is taken, shouts 
are raised throughout the village of huts, when they all come 
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out, and immediately it is brought before them, slices are cut % i 


out, and every lamp has a fresh supply of oil; the huts are in a 
blaze of light; all the pots are filled with the flesh, and the 
women begin cooking, occasionally picking sout a dainty morsel 
for themselves: the feast is now prepared, when, seated round, 
one man takes up a large piece, and severs, with his teeth, as 
much as he can get into his mouth, and then passes it to his 
neighbor, and so on all round till it is consumed, and a fresh 
piece is supplied: they will sometimes devour the whole of the 
animal at one sitting. A youth, named Toolooah, is said to have | 
taken in the Fury, within twenty-four hours, ten pounds four 
ounces of solid food, a gallon and a pint of water, with more 
than a pint of soup. Captain Lyon, however, thought Kanzara, 
another native, possessed more capacity of stomach; in nine- 
teen hours he finished nine pounds fifteen ounces of solid, and a 
gallon and a half of fluid. Such are the appetites of those peo- 
ple, and so improvident are they, that the most ample stores | 
soon disappear ; one day they are laboring under all the evils 
of repletion, and a few days after they are without food. Their 
intellectual faculties are not, of course, much developed ; they % 
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22¥Ee| cannot count bey ond ten, and can form no abstract ideas ; but 
were in the mechanical structure of their huts and implements, ‘they 
eee display great skill; from constantly migrating, they have a good 
Z| notion of delineating geography ; they are very humorous, and 
fond of mimicking. Hospitality was a virtue they also possess- | 
ed ; the strangers from the south were admitted freely into their 
#3 ry huts, and the women waited upon them with the greatest atten- 
y| tion, setting the best food they had before them. 
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The Wren. 


Tue common wren has been called Europeus, but not very | 


properly, for it is equally abundant in the north of Asia, and al- 


so, though perhaps with some difference of appearance, (which is | 
usual among similar birds in the two continents,) in the more | 


northerly parts of America. In the middle states it is called the 
“winter” wren, to distinguish it from another species which 
comes from the south in spring, as this one does from the north 


in autumn, and is on that account called the “summer” wren. ; 
On the eastern continent it is also known most familiarly as a ‘|: 
| winter bird, but it is not so migratory as it is in America, and in |- 
Britain it, seldom migrates farther than between the “house and & 
nearest grove. As a household bird in the cold season, its his- - 
tory is closely connected with that of the redbreast, and popular 


story has placed the two in the relation of man and wife, “ Kitty 
Wren” being the spouse of red-breasted “Robin.” Of course, 
the paucity of the supposed wives did not occur to the rus- 
tics ; but if their theory had been true, the robins would have 


| deserved the epithet Celebs far more than the chaffinch, for there 


are usually fifty robins seen for one wren, and thus the former, 
did they depend on the latter, would be as badly wived as the 


' folks of Australia. 


In its lineal dimensions, the wren is about four inches long, and 


the stretch of its wings six; the body is short and the tail long. 
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The Baptism of Pocahontas. 





bi Ir was a memorable Sabbath morning when the sound.ef the church 
bells echoed through the silent forests about Jamestown, to pather to its | 

i consecrated aisles—he first dedicated to the worship of the living God in | 

Bridsh America——the pioneers of civilization and Christianity in the new 





world, to wimness the sublime spec:acle of ‘this converted heathen girl—- 
Pocuontas—-THE DavcuTer or PowuaTan' THE First CHRISTIAN EVER 
oF HEX Nation,” turning from her idols to ‘God. 

pial How long and earnesily the ‘‘ winning of this one sou!’’ lad been 











} eae ; we. : 

| seca looked toin the colony, and by its friends and promoters in England, the 
it epse—s:| numerous letters and chronicles of that day express in terms that cannot 
: ob! be misaken for transient impulse. They placed their hopes of lasting 












rogpe..ty in bringing the savage within the influence of the light of the 
irl knelt, the “first fruits of Vir- 


inlan conversion, t the altar God. ther Gtlged in pious 


a ag a IT IEE sO ty 


. co : : 
SPe ang WHen that pure-minded orl & th J 


tion a e glori eginning, and the prospeet of peac ecurity, and 
prosper ty, (har ccemed to dawn upon the colony. : 

Rolf supporied his destined bride to the rude baptismal font, hewn from 
an oak of her na ive forest. Nanregvaus. her fi.vorite brother, whom 
Smith ealls “he man‘ies’, eomcliesi, boldes: spirit he ever saw in a Sau- 
ave.” s.cod neares: (o her own kindred; an elder siscer, wich her In- 
‘ian boy. sa in nue anxious interest and curiosity in front, while her 
uncle, the sullen, cunning, yet daring Opecuankanoven, shrunk back, 
and probably even then brooded over the deep-laid plan of massacre 
which he so fearfully executed years after, when that spotles Indian girl 
had gone to reap her reward in heaven. 
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~ La Fayette. 


Few men have lived longer, in the same number of years than 
La Fayette. For it is but a common truism, that the length of 
a man’s life does not depend wholly upon the number of his 
pen. Perhaps it may not be improper to say that his life is the 
ongest who accomplishes the most good ; or, more correctly, who 
does the most good after the counterbalancing evil which he does 
is deducted. 

La Fayette, was not twenty years of age when he first arrived 
in the United States ; from that time till just before his death, he 
was much of his time employed in the most interesting and im- 
po public duties. He was in the service of the United 

tates much of the time from April 1777, till about the com- 
mencement of the year 1783, when peace was made between 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Between the close of the American revolution and the death 

of this great man, France was several times involved in civil] 
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== wars, some of which were long and bloody. He was a conspic- 


=» ever made greater efforts to save his country from the horrors 
=< that accompanied both her revolutions, than La Fayette. But 





2, of saving it from total extinction. Posterity will do him justice, 
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: uous actor in all these seasons of peril,—a friend of liberty, but 
=: not of licentiousness; and it is not too much to say that no man 


== what can one man do, in a nation which is uneducated and un- 

' prepared for the enjoyment of true liberty? What man could . 
do, La Fayette did, and if he could not be the means of leading 
his nation to happiness, he may at least have been the the means | 


and his name will be honored as long as the world contains any | 
friends of true republicanism, or of civil or religious liberty. 

La Fayette had been ill, but was supposed to be rather better. | 
= Suddenly, however, the violence of his symptoms returned, and | 
: in a short time, he expired. His last words related to an appli- 
cation to the chest to relieve his difficulty of breathing. When 
: told by his attendants what they were doing, he only replied 
 “C’est bien;” “It is well;” and the spirit of the aged patriot 
: took its flight. La Fayette, at his death, was about seventy- 
; seven years old. 


Landing of Columbus. 


On the eleventh of October the indications of land became 
more and more certain. A reed quite green floated by the vessel ; 
and a little after some kind of fish were seen, which were known 
: to abound in the vicinity of rocks. The Pinta picked up the 
trunk of a bamboo and a plank rudely carved. The Nina saw a> 
branch of a tree with berries on it. They sounded at sunset, | 
and-found bottom. ,The wind was now unequal; and this last 
circumstance completely satisfied the mind of Columbus that 
land was not far off. The crew assembled as usual for evening * 
prayer. As soon as the service was concluded, Columbus desi- ; 
red his people to return thanks to God for having preserved them 
in so long and dangerous a voyage, and assured them that the | 
indications of land were now too certain to be doubted. He | 
recommended them to look out carefully during the night, for 
that they should surely discover land before the morning; and 
he promised.a suit of velvet to whoever first descried it, inde- 
pendent of the pension of ten thousand maravedis which he was 
to receive from the king. About ten o’clock at night, while Col- 
umbus was sitting at the stern of his vessel, he saw a light, and - 
pointed it out to Pedro Gutieres: they both called Sanchez de 
Segovia, the armourer, but before he came it had disappeared: 
they saw it, nevertheless, return twice afterwards. At two 
o'clock after midnight, the Pinta, which was ahead, made the | 
} signal of land. It was in the night of the eleventh of October, ‘ 
1492, after a voyage of thirty-five days, that the New World 
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was discovered. The men longed impatiently for day; they 23% 

wished to feast their eyes with the sight of that land for | 
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Me which they had sighed so long, and which the majority of them 
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ge 





: had despaired of ever seeing. At length day broke, and they | 


S=:| enjoyed the prospect of hills and valleys clad in delicious ver- | 











=> dure. The three vessels steered towards it at sunrise. The | 
crew of the Pinta, which preceded, commenced chanting the Te | 
Deum ; and all sincerely thanked Heaven for the success of their 
voyage. They suw as they approached a number of men collect- 
| ed on the shore. Columbus embarked in his cutter, with Alonzo 
and Yanez Pinzon, carrying the royal standard in hishand. The 
moment he and all his crew set foot on land, they erected a cru- 





ae cifix, and prostrating themselves before it, with tears in their eyes, | 








==y:| thanked God for the goodness he had manifested towards them. ; 








When Columbus rose, he named the island San Salvador, and ate 














took possession of it in the name of the king of Spain, in the 





opees| midst of the astonished natives, who surrounded and surveyed ; 


him in silence. Immediately the Castilians proclaimed him ad- | 
miral and viceroy of the Indies, and swore obedience to him. ; 
The sense of the glory which they had acquired recalled them to | 
their duty, and they begged pardon of the admiral for all the | 
vexations they had caused him. é 
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Columbus in Chains. 


CuristoPpHER Co.umpvus, the discoverer of the new world, whose real , 
name was Columbo, was born in the Geonese territory in 1441, but | 
whether at Genoa, Savona, Nervi, or Congoreo, was long a matter in 

dispute. That it was at Genoa is no longer a matter of doubt. It has Gre) 

pu nge Ethae 
S becn ascerted that his origin was humble’ This is of the least possible 2-4 
consequence, or it would not besdifficult to produce evidence that he was <= 
4:| well descended. He siudied g while at Pavia, bu: quiited the university 
“| at an early period to follow a maritime life. Between thirty and forty 
| years were spent by him in voyages to various paris of the world, during — 
which geometry, astronomy, and cosmography, occupied much of his at- ; 
tention. At length he settled at Lisbon, ae the he married the orphan | 
daughter of Palestrello, an Italian navigator. His geographical investi- 
gations, supported by the evidence of peices of carved wood, trunks of 
, trees, and canes, drifted across the Atlantic, induced him to believe that, = 
2 by stretching across the ocean in a westerly direction, the shores{of Eastern <> 
' Asia might be reached, and he resolved to obtain from some sovereign 
the means of making the attempt. Years of solicitation were spent in vain; : 
; his proposals were not listened to at Genoa, Lisbon, or London. At : 
: length they were tardily accepted by Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 
On the 2nd of August, 1492, Columbus with three small vessels sailed 
on his daring adventure from the port of Palos. He stopped at the Ca- 
naries whence he departed on the 6th of september, and continued his * 
onward course for thirty-five days, seeing nothing around him but the = 
: billows and the sky. Already daunted by the terrors of unknown seas, ‘ 
the variation of the compass, which was now first observed, overpowered \*= 
_ the courage of the sailors, and they were more than once’ on the point “= 
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of breaking into open mutiny, and steering back to Spain. The long 
sought land at last appeared, on the night of the 11th of October, 1492. 
It was Guanahani, one of the Bahamas, to which he gave the name of 
San Salvador. After having built a fort, and left in it thirty-eight men, 
he returned to Europe, and anchored at Palos on the 15th of March, } 
1493. The people received him with enthusiasm, the court heaped honors 
upon him. Columbus. made three more voyages to the western } 
world ; one in the autumn of 1493, another in 1498, and the last in 1504 ; |; ; 
and considerably enlarged the sphere of his discoveries. His latter years Beis 
were imbittered by insult and injury. Complaints of-conduct at Hispan- 
iola, in 1499, having been made to the court, Bovadilla was dispatched | 
to the island to investigate the charges, and that brutal commissioner | 
#| sent Colnmbus to Europe in irons. For this shameful indignity he re- 
ceived but an imperfect reparation. He died May 20, 150€. 
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Tue Gnu is found in small herds, on the vast plains of South- 
ern Africa, where, in the midst of a world of antelopes, he spends 
his time in grazing the long grass and succulent vegetation of 
those regions. He is con:idered by zoologists to be a species of 
+ antelope, to which he bears .n unquestionable relation, in the 
* structure of his horns, the formrof his body, &c. 

_  Gnus are distinguished chiefly by their horns. The horns rise 
by two broad bases, which spread over, and cover the forehead 
:| in precisely the same way as in the musk-ox; this solid helmet 
_ is then drawn out on either side into two strong smooth black 
horns, which bending downward and forward, become quite 
round, and then turning to a height equal to their descent, ter- 
/ minate in a blunt hard point. 

The neck is decorated with a fine flowing mane, and the throat ; 
' with a stiff-haired beard. A small dewlap hangs from the breast; 
and the tail is loose and hairy, as in the horse. , 
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The Character of Washingten. 

Ir is indeed remarkable, and I believe unique in the history of 
men, that Wasnincron made the same impression upon all minds, 
at all places, and at once. When his fame first broke upon the 
world, it spread at once over the whole world. By the consent 
of mankind— by the universal sentiment—he was placed at the 
head of the human species ; above all envy, because above all 
emulation: for no one then pretended or has pretended to be— 
at least who has been allowed to be—the corrival of Wasaieton 
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za in fame. e 
=s| When the great Frederick of Prussia sent his portrait to |¥@ 
yey, Wasnincton, with this inscription upon it, “ From the oldest Gen- ps 
=| eral in Europe to the greatest General in the world,” he did but jg 
<4, echo the sentiment of all the chivalry of Europe. Nor was the 
“2-4 sentiment confined to Europe, nor to the bounds of civilization ; 
eexe| for the Arab of the Desert talked of Wasuineron in his tent ; his [Sa 
| name wandered with the wandering Scythian, and was cherish- | 
pee ed by him as a household word in all his migrations. No coun- |#%q 
353 try was so barbarous as to be a stranger to the name ; but every Sma 
rr~ ° ria 
aaa' Where, and by all men, that name was placed at the same point Sz 
we Of elevation, and above compeer. As it was in the beginning, jaa 
wi soitis now; of the future we cannot speak with certainty, (2 
==4, Some future age, in the endless revolutions of time, may pro- ‘ae 
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WESTERN MISCELLANY. 





duced another Wasunecron ; but the greater probability is that he ) 


destined to remain forever, as he now is, the Phenix of hu- 
man kind. 





General Jackson. 


In the time of the Creek war, in which General Jackson so 
eminently signalized his courage and ability, the army was re- 
_ duced to the lowest extremity for want of provisions. “On one 


| _ occasion,” says Mr. Garland, in his eulogy of the General, “A 
soldier in the rear of the army perceived Jackson seated under # 


an oak tree, leisurely eating, ‘ Well, thought he, ‘the General 


has taken good care of himself, and left the poor soldier to-! 
starve. Ill go and beg a morsel of bread.’. ‘ Yes, says the | 


General, ‘I never turn away the hungry; and offering a hand- 


ful of acorns, added he, ‘1 will most cheerfully divide with you | 


such food as I have.’ The soldier gazed with tearful and mute 
admiration on his now thrice-beloved chief, and marched on with 
a more cheerful heart. There is nothing the soldier will not en- 


: dure when shared by his leader. Arriving at the fort, they found 


the sick and the guard left to protect the: in as starving a con- 
dition as themselves.” 
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